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JOHN —— 4 B. H. WARING. 
JOHN MERRYMAN & CO. 
FARMERS’ AND PLANTERS’ AGENCY: 


AXxD 


-REAL ESTATE BROKEBS, 
No. 69 W. Fayette Street, - - BALTIMORE, MD. 
PERUVIAN GUANO, LAND PLASTER, AND ALL MANUFACTURED FER- 


LIZERS OF KNOWN VALUE, AGRICULTURAL IMPL 
. MENTS, MACHINERY, LIVE STOCK, éc. 





F. W. CHRISTERN, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER.AND IMPORTER, 
NEW YORK; 863 BROADWAY, 
Keeps constantly on hand a large assortment of 


FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, &c., PUBLICATIONS. 


Books which are not in stock are imported weekly, to order, from England and the Eu- 
ropean Continent. 
Monthly Bulletin, containing all New Publications, is sent gratis, on application. 
Postage 25 cents per annum 
Orders for incorporated Institutions are imported free of duties. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, New York, 863 Broadway. 


Particular attention is paid to the Importation of Second-hand Books from Spocial Cat- 
slogues, which will be regularly sent on demand. 





WM. KNABE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO FORTES, 


WAREROOMS, 


sso 
WEST BALTIMORE STREET, 


AND 


Nos. 1, 3, 5 and 7 
NORTH EUTAW STREET 


? 


‘BALTIMORE, MD. 
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| THE BALTIMORE 


WEEKLY GAZETTE, 














The Northern Radical journals, in view of the approaching Presidential 
struggle, are making every effort to extend their circulation in the South, and to 
flood the country with Radical falsehoods, in order to lay a foundation for Radi- 
cal frauds. With a view of combating as far as possible these mischievous 
agents, the WEEKLY GAZETTE has been established. It undertakes to represent 
the true wants and feelings of the South, and to resent her wrongs. It is the 
largest cosmopolitan journal published south of New York, and has already, within 
@ few weeks, obtained subscribers in some three hundred Southern towns and vil- 
lages. In the hope of accomplishing some good during the Presidential campaign, 
‘we offer the WEEKLY GAZETTE in packages of fifty copies, to any one address, 


for $60. For single copies and clubs mailed to names of subscribers, our terms are: 


One Copy for One Year, 82.00 

One Copy for Six Months, e . « $1.00 

Five Copies, One Year, e : e $9.00 
And one copy extra to getter-up of Club. 


Ten Copies, - ° . 2 . $15.00 
And one copy extra to getter-up of Club. 


Twenty copies, . ° . 
And one copy extra to getter-up of Club. 


ADDRESS GAZETTE OFFICE, 


BALTIMORE. 


$27.00 
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OF INTEREST TO THE READING PUBLIC. 








On the first of January, 1868, there will be published simultuneousiy in the cities 
of New York and Baltimore the first number of a new. monthly Magazine, to be 
called 


“THE NEW ECLECTIC.” 


It will possess the following distinctive features, which it is hoped will recommend 
it to the favor of a large portion of the reading public. 

lst. It will embrace the whole field of American, English and Continental period- 
ical literature, and after a comprehensive and careful monthly review, will republish 
only such articles as bear evidence of the highest ability, the purest principle, and 
the most complete adaptedness to the wants of American readers and the general 
necessities of the age. 

2d. It willrefuse to be identified with the principles of any party or sect, political 
or religious, but will seek to bring before a discriminating public the views of the 
most esteemed and temperate organs of the more prominent schools which divide the 
suffrages of the thinking world, with a view to promote the growth of an intelligent, 
healthful and operative public opinion. 

8rd. The selections will come under the general heads of Pouitics, SocioLoey, 
Reticion, Bettes Letters, Biocrapny, History, Science and Art; and the aim will 
be to keep busy mercantile and professional men accurately and compendiously in- 
formed upon those important movements of the day in the world of thought and 
discovery, which merit the attention of all classes of society. 


4th. Though distinctively an Eclectic Magazine, the liberty will be reserved of 
bringing forward original articles from time to time, but only such as are from the 
pens of the most eminent writers. 


5th. A special department will be devoted to notices and concise reviews of the 
most valuable new publications, and care will be taken to render all information 
under this head pertinent and trustworthy. 


Each number of the Magazine will contain 128 octavo pages, in clear distinct typo- 


graphy, and printed on the best paper. The subscription price will be $4.00 per 
annum, in advance: to ministers, $3.00. Single copies 40 cents. Specimen num- 
bers may be had of all the principal news dealers of the country, or upon a written 
application addressed to the Magazine, box 1484, Baltimore. A limited number of 
first class advertisements will be received at reasonable rates. A schedule of prices 
sent on application. Agents wanted to canvass in every State. 
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The Leading Democratic Journal of Pennsylvania. 


“THE AGE.” 


Great Improvements and Great Inducements. 


THE UNION AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


AS LOW-PRICED AS THE CHEAPEST—EQUALLED BY FEW — EX- 
CELLED BY NONE. , 


A first-class Newspaper containing the very latest intelligence from all parts 
of the world, and the only Democratic Morning Journal published in Philadel- 
phia. Advertisers will find it a desirable medium for giving publicity to their 
cards, as THE AGE hasa larger mail list and reaches a class who subscribe for no 
other paper. 

Published every morning (except Sundays), at No. 430 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia. 


TERMS: 


DAILY AGE. 


$9.00 PER ANNUM. $4.50 FOR SIX MONTHS, $2.50 FOR THREE MONTHS. 


THE WEEKLY AGE. 


A complete Compendium of the News of the week, Adapted to the wants of 
the Politician, the Farmer, the Merchant, the Mechanic, the Family Circle, and 
the General Reader. 


Read our Terms: 


ONE COPY, _ YEAR, 
FIVE BR td - 
TEN PIES. . 
TWENTY COPIES, . - 


The following deductions from the above rates, will be made when ALL THE 
PAPERS ordered are sent to a SINGLE ADDRESS, and not addressed severally to the 
members of the club: 

FIVE orm. ONE YEAR, - - $8 50 
TEN COP. - 1650 
TWENTY COP TES, - - - ° 30 00 
One copy will be furnished gratis for getting up a club of ten, or more, to one 
address, for one year. 
Address all orders to 


WELSH & ROBB, Proprietors, 
430 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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pay~ Southern Gentlemen who have Real Estate to Sell, will find -@a 


THE VALLEY SPIRIT, 


Published Weekly at Chambersburg, Pa. 


BY 


J.M. COOPER & CO 
AN EXCRLLENT MEDIUM THROUGH WHICH TO REACH BUYERS. 


Published in the heart of the Great Cumberland Valley, this old and well-es- 
tablished Democratic journal enjoys an extensive circulation in one of the wealthiest 
agricultural sections of the whole country. On account of its political sentiments, 
and the decided stand it has taken on the great questions of the day, it circulates 
largely among that portion of the farming community who are most likely to emi- 
grate Southward, and who, when they got there, would act with the great body 
of the white people in opposition to negro domination. 

The South invites emigration. She wants farmers like those of Pennsylvania. 
She does not want the adventurers who come with carpet bags to squat and ‘‘stake 
out claims ’’ for office. She wants those who seek homes — who intend to stay and 
work —who have means and muscle, both of which they will use to repair the 
ravages of the late unfortunate war. She wants men who are able to buy land and 
stock it and work it, aud these she will get by advertising in the Valley Spirit, for 
these are its readers. 

In the densely-populated Cumberland Valley land is dear, and farms are small. 
Prices range from $100 to $250 per acre for good farms, according to size, location, 
&c. The desire is general among owners of small farms to acquire larger ones. 
This they can do by selling at the high price that prevails in this section and buy- 
ing at the lower price in the South. Many owners of large farms also contemplate 
a removal Southward, in order to escape the rigorous winters of the latitude in 
which they live, and to be relieved from the necessity of housing and feedin 
their live stock nearly half the year, a matter attended with great labor and 
expense. 

The disposition manifested, by farmers in this section to remove Southward is 
favored by another circumstance — namely, the emigration into the Cumberland 
Valley of farmers from the more easterly parts of the State, where land is even 
higher and farms smaller than here. Our farmers sell out to them and seek new 
homes. Formerly, with few exceptions, they went West; but the belief is now 
almost universal among them that they can do better by going South, and all that 
need to be done to get them there is to lay before them advertisements of Southern 
lands for sale at inviting prices. 

Gentlemen advertising with us, who do not wish to publish their terms, may, if 
they choose, communicate them to us for the information of persons desiring to 
purchase, who will be invited to call at our Office and learn them. 

Specimen copies of the Valley Spirtt will be mailed to persons requesting it, 


Address 
J. M. COOPER, 
3. COOPER, J. M. COOPER & CO., 
W.& SSENSEE. ' Chambersburg, Pa. 
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Adams Express Baltimore Street, 
Building. : 6 4 Baltimore. 





W. M. Innzs. A. L. Innzs, Jr. J. Newton Grace. 


INNES & COMPANY, 


Book and Job Printers, 
BOOKBINDERS & BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE PRINTING OF 


Books, PAMPHLETS, REPORTS, REVIEWS, NEWSPAPERS, &C. 














BROOKLAND SCHOOL, 


Greenwood Depot, Albemarle County, Va. 


The TWELFTH Annual Session of this SCHOOL will open on the S—Econp Day 
OF S- PrEMBER NEXT, and close the LAST OF THE FOLLOWING JUNE. 

The course of instruction is thoroughly preparatory for the University of Vir. 
ginia in the English, Latin, Greek, French and German Languages, in Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy. 

A success{ul experience of eleven years in the conduct of his preseut School, of 
three p:evious years as Assistant Instructor in the Schools of Mathematics and 
Greek in the University of Virginia, and a varied experience of now twenty 
years as a teacher, are among the guarantees given by the Principal that the in- 
struction in every department of his Schoo] shal! be accurate and full, and the 
mental training sound and thorough, to those able and willing to receive it. 

Mr. JOHN MURRAY, a Master of :Arts of the University of Virginia, who 
assisted in the School before the war, will resume his place in the School the next 
session. 

Terms for Tuition and Board, $250 per session, in gold, or its equivalent in the 
Richmond market, payable one-haif the 2d of September, and the other half the 
ist February. 

Wood $4 per cord. Washing, $1.50 per month, 
4@- Pupils furnish their own towels aid lights. 


Rev. WM. DINWIDDIE, M. A, 
Jung, 1868. PRINOIPAL. 
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TEE LEADER, 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF NEWS, LITERATURE, POLITICS, 
ECONOMY AND ART. 


PUBLISHED SATURDAY NIGHT by THE “‘« LEADER ASSOCIATION,” 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





THE LEADER will give the news or THE WEEK in condensed 
and readable form, Foreign and Domestic Intelligence, News 
from all parts of the South, and the Latest Telegrams to the 
hour of publication. 

It will print GOOD STORIES, Literary Gossip and Intelli- 

ence, Sketches, Humour, Poetry and Pictures of Life and 

anners. 

It will diseuss the TOPICS OF THE DAY, and the Course of 
Political Events. 

It will note the PROGRESS OF PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 
and look after the interests of Commerce, Industry, Labor and 
the Laboring Man. 

It will have NOTES ON ART, Music, the Drama and Public 
Amusements. 

THE LEADER will carefully collate the News at Home and 
Abroad, Legislative and Congressional Proceedings, facts and 
items local and general, specially adapted to its readers, and 
belonging to the Records of Current History. 

Its Literary Miscellany will be made up of Good Reading from 
every Department of Current Literature, including Lectures, 
Correspondence, Local Sketches, Southern Society, Scenes and 
Incidents, Memorials, Fiction and Religious Topics, chosen from 
the sources which illustrate Cotemporary Letters. 

In Politics THE LEADER will be strictly Conservative, 
though not subordinate to Party. It will sustain the Right of 
Representation, the dispensation of Impartial Justice, and the 
Supremacy of the Law of the Land. 

It will address itself particularly to the Material Interests of 
the South, to Local Commercial Relations, Agriculture and 
Domestic Economy. It will give weekly Reviews of the Mar- 
kets and Monetary Matters. 

It will take pains to note the newest things in Art, show how 
Society is refined, and the World amused. 





One Copy One Year 
Ten Copies « « to 
Twenty « « “ 


Address— 


“THE LEADER,” 


BALTIMORE. 
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THE ROUND TABLE, 


A SATURDAY REVIEW 





OF 


Politics, Finance, Literature, Society and Art 





THE ROUND TABLE is offered to the public as a weekly 
journal of the first-class which has achieved a success beyond 
what has ever hitherto been attained by any similar publication 
in the United States. In periodicals, as in all things else, the 
practical test is the unerring one. THE ROUND TABLE 
now has subscribers in every State in the Union, in the Canadas, 
in Great Britain, France, Germany and other European States ; 
as well as in China, Australia, the East and West Indies, and 
the Sandwich Islands. It is far more widely quoted than any 
other American weekly journal, and its opinions are respectfully 
cited by the ablest papers and reviews in either hemisphere. 
While it is not claimed that THE ROUND TABLE excels the 
best English journals of its class, it is emphatically claimed that 
it comes much nearer the highest foreign standards in its field 
than most other American publications come in theirs; a fact 
which has been frequently recognized by the ablest and most 
experienced of judges, both American and English. 


TERMS—$6 a year, invariably in advance. 


All the first-class magazines. can be had on clubbing terms 
with THE ROUND TABLE—an average deduction of 25 per 
cent. from the aggregate price of both. 


Address— 


THE ROUND TABLE ASSOCIATION, 
No. 132 Nassau Street, New York, 


se @ se@eeaoaaees 24 «& 
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Washington University, 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


FACULTY: 


Rev. THOMAS E. BOND, M.D., - - - - - PRESIDENT. 
G. C. M. ROBERTS, LL.D., M. D., 


Emeritus Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children. 


FRANCIS T. MILES, M. D., 


Professor of Microscopic Anatomy and Practical Physiology. 


CHAS. W. CHANCELLOR, M. D., 


Professor of Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy. 


J. P. LOGAN, M.D., 


Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine. 


HARVEY L. BYRD, M. D., 


Professor of Obstetrics. 


MARTIN P. SCOTT, M. D., 


Professor of the Diseases of Women and Children. 


EDWARD WARREN, M. D., 
Professor of the Principles and Practice of Surgery. 


JOHN F. MONMONTER, M D., 


Professor of Physiology and General Pathology. 


J. J. MOORMAN, M.D., 


Professor of Medical Jurisprudence and Hygiene. 


JOSEPH E, CLAGETT, M. D., 


Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 


CLARENCE MORFIT, M. D., 


Professor of Medical Chemistry and Pharmacy. 
JOHN N. MONMONIER, M. D,, Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


The next session of the Washington University will begin on Thursday. the first 
day of Uctober, and terminate on the twenty--econd day of February re 

One student, from each Congressional District of the late slaveholding States, is 
received annuaily as a ‘beneficiary’? in this institution— precedence being given to 
wounded and dis soldiers. 

The State of Maryland and the City of Baltimore, apprecia'ing the brilliant success 
of this School inthe past, have ensured its future prosperity, by such, liberal appropria- 
tions as will enable its Faculty greatly to extend and improve their facilities for instruc- 
tion, which already compare most favorably with those of any Medical College in this 
country. In addition to a daily public clinic, they possess a Hospital of their own, which 
affords the most abundant opp» rtunity for acquiring a practical knowledge of Medicine 
and Surgery. The Students of Washington University are accorded the same rights and 
privileges in the public Hospitals and Dispensaries of this city. as are granted to others. 

Anatomical material is superabundant. The fees are as follows: For Matriculation, 
$5; Dissection, $10; Professors, $12; Graduation, $20; Beneficiary, $35. 

For further particulars, address the subscriber, care of Postoffice Box 1267, Balti- 


oa JOSEPH P, LOGAN, M. D., Dean of the Faculty. 
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LOUISA SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Nos. 860 and 362 North Eutaw Street, 
BALTIMORE. 








Mrs. 8S. BLEDSOE HERRICK, Principat, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry and Natural Philosophy: assisted in Natural Philoso- 
phy by Miss BLE: sos. 
Mrs. ALBERT T. BLEDSOE, 
English Grammar, Geography, Chronology, and History. 


Miss FE. M. BLEDSOE, 
Latin, French and German. 


Pror. ALBERT T. BLEDSOE, A. M., LL. D, 
Moral Philosophy, Rhetoric and Belles Letires, Knglish Language and Composition ; 
assisted in the last two branches by Mins. HERRICK. 


The above corps of teachers, desiring, as far as possible, to build on their own 
foundation, will organize a Preparatory Department in connection with their 
School ; in which will be taught Spelling, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, and the 
History of the United States. 

The School proper will be divided into two Classes, according to the ages and 
advancement of the pupils. 

Music, Painting, Drawing, and Dancing. will be taught by the best Professors ; 
and the terms will be regulated by their charges. 

In addition to the regular course of Instruction, Semi-monthly Lectures to the 
School and an invited audience, will be delivered by Prof. Bledsoe and several dis- 
tinguished friends of education. 

The School will open on the 15th of September, and close on the 20th of June. 
A recess of ten days will be given at Christmas, and also at Easter. 

Punctual attendance at the beginning of the Session is highly important. Pu- 
pils may, however, enter at any time, but will be required to remain till the end of 
the Scholustic Year, or else to make full payment as if they had remained. 

Payments to be made in advance. Bills rendered semi-annually, at the com- 
mencement of the session, or on entrance, and on the Ist of February. 

Nos. 360 and 362 Eutaw Street. are two adjacent four-story brick buildings, 
admirably adapted to the purposes of a school, and provided with all the modern 
improvements, such as gas, baths. &c., with light and cheerful school-rooms. and 
separated from Eutaw Square by one house only ; a situation well known as one 
of the most elevated, airy, healthy, and delightful parts of Baltimore. 

Each boarding papil is required to be supplied with towels, table-napkins nap- 
kin-ring ; all of which, as well as the clothing, should be marked with the owner’s 
name. 


SEMI-ANNUAL TERMS FOR DAY PUPILS. 


Preparatory Department,.........+.+ 0000 000 0000060be cenecees cone ee 
Jeaher CORED Siaiaed ide els eaen S80 ET  edee ccs necdceee secesseces ia 
Senior Class 
No extra charge for Latin, French, or German, unless it become necessary to employ 
additional teachers; and then the terms will be regulated by the Professors’ charges, 


SEMI-ANNUAL TERMS FOR BOARDING PUPILS. 


Beard, Tuition, Washing, Fuel, and Lights.... .... ° 
Extra Branches the same as for Day Pupils. 
g@” Pupils, if sufficiently advanced, may enter the class or Mora) Phi- 
losophy, Rhetoric aud Belles Lettres, English Language and Composition, 
alone, on the payment of wome wee 


oa 
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PACIFIC GUANO COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


JOHN S. REESE & CO. 


General Agents for the Company, 


CENTRAL OFFICE, 71 South St., Baltimore, Md. 
Branch Office, 38 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The composition of this Guano is identical with that of Peruvian Guano. It 
differs from Peruvian simply in the relative proportions of the same elements of fer~ 
tility. It contains less Ammonia, while its soluble and bone phosphate of lime is 
largely in excess of the quantity found in Peruvian. 

Four years’ experience in its use in the Southern and Middle States, for the 
culture of the staple crops of all sections, has amply demonstrated its superior 
excellence. 

It is a safer application than Peruvian Guano. If excessive drought prevails, it 
does not fire the crop. Its effects are not exhausted in the first crop. Under 
favorable conditions. its results often excel those of Peruvian Guano. 

By reason of the modarate cost of this Guano, Farmers and Planters can afford 
to apply it more liberally, and thus realize increased benefits. 


IS SOLD BY THE FOLLOWING AGENTS: 


FOR VIRGINIA, WM. H. OLIVER, Newbern. 
W. D. REYNOLDS & BRO., Norfolk. E. NYE HUTCHISON & CO., Salisbury. 
A. Y. STOKES & CO., and ALLISON & | HUTCHISON, BURROUGHS & CO., 
ADDISON, Richmond. Charlotte. 
oe ne & ed Petersburg. FOR SOUTH CAROLINA. 
ATTLES, Alexandria. 
MOORE, JONES & ‘MILLER, Lynch-| J: ¥- ROBSON, Charleston. 
burg. FOR GEORGIA. 


W. T. CLARK & CO., Danville. M 
WARREN, SON & OO, Farmville. ASHER AYERS Meee 


H. KER & BRO , Staunton, WM.H ] 
RANSON & DUKE, Charlestown, and by | jonES DRUMBIGHT & CO., Griffin. 
dealers at local points. CLAYTON & ADAIR, Atlanta. 
FOR NORTH CAROLINA. BY io: Si AND DEALERS, Sa- 
ROBERT NORF'! EET, Tarboro’. ber yie 
WM. H. MoRAKY & CO., Wilmington. FOR ALABAMA. 
J. R. DUNN, Forrestville. MARSHALL & CONLEY, Mobile. 


Agencies will be duly established at all other points where a market exists. 
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AGENTS WANTED FOR 


The Official History of the War, 


ITS CAUSES, CHARACTER, CONDUCT AND RESULTS. 


By HON. ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. 





This great work presents the only complete and impartial analysis of the Causes 
of the War yet published, and gives those interior lights and shadows of the great 
conflict only known to those high officers who watched the flood-tide of revolution 
from its fountain springs, and which were so accessible to Mr. Stephens from his 
position as second officer of the Confederacy. 


To a public that has been surfeited with APPARENTLY SIMILAR PRODUC- 
TIONS, it presents a change of fare, both agreeable and salutary, and an intellec- 
tual treat of the highest order. The Great American War has AT LAST found 
a historian worthy of its importance, and at whose hands it receives that moderate, 
candid and impartial treatment which truth and justice so urgently demand. 


The intense desire every where manifested to obtain this work, its Official cha- 
racter and ready sale, combined with an increased commission, make it the best 
subscription book ever published. 


One Agent in Easton, Pa., reports 72 subscribers in three days. 


One in Boston, Mass., 103 subscribers in four days. 


One in Memphis, Tenn., 106 subscribers in five days. 


Send for Circulars and see our terms, and a full description of the work, with 
notices of the Press, &c. 


‘ 


Address, 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 
26 South Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 


Was established January 1, 1834. It was then announced that the principles to guide its Editor 
were simply “ The Word of God as interpreted by the Articles, Liturgy and Humilies” of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church. It will continue to mainta!n the same principles, and endeavor to be a 
welcome visitor to the parsonages of the Clergy and the homes of the Laity. Eschewing all mat- 
ters that relate to the politics of the day, it will endeavor to furnish promptly all important foreign 
and domestic EccLEstasTicaL intelligence; by its selections to interest and improve both the 
mind and heart; and in all ways to contend earnestly for the truth’as held by the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, with hatred for none and kindness to all. 


TERMS: 
Four Dollers a Year in Advance. Two Bollars for Six Months. 


Clergymen and Candidates for Orders will be furnished with the paper. 


CHURCHMAN OFFICE, 
Alexandria, Va. 


Rhodes’ Standard Manures. 


RHODES’ STANDARD SUPER PHOSPHATE: 


The Old and Long Established Standard Manure. Prepared expressly for the Drill. 


RHODES’ AMMONIATED SUPER PHOSPHATE: 


Prepared for such as desire Ammonia, and ure not disposed to make their own combination. 











RHODES’ TOBACCO MANURE: 


Prepared with care, and referred to this important staple. 


Rhodes’ Manure, in its preparation, is made equally adapted for forcing large crops 
of Cotton, Corn, Wheat, Tobacco, Potatoes, and other Root Crops. The Manufacturing 
Department is conducted by Frederick Klett, one of the most skilful chemirts and manu- 
facturers in the United States. ; 

They are endorsed, approved and recommended, by all the most prominent Chemists 
and Agriculturists in the Southern States. THEY CAN BE RELIED ON AS UNIFORM IN 
QUALITY; always reliable productive of large crops, and unexcelled by any in the market, 
in the high percentage of TRUE FERTILIZING PRINCIPLE. 


Terms.—55 per ton cash, bags or barrels. Time sales can be arranged with 
city acceptance. The usual discount of the market allowed dealers. 


B. M. RHODES & CO., Office 82 South St., Baltimore, Md. 


DUNBAR FEMALE INSTITUTE, 


Winchester, Virginia. 





REFERENCES: 


Ex-Governor Z. B. VANCE, - - - - North Carolina. 
Ex-Governor HENRY A. WISE, - - - Virginia. 
Editors ‘‘Southern Review,’’ - - - - Baltimore. 
Hon. F. W. M. HOLLIDAY, Pres’t Board of Visitors, Winchester. 


[Scholastic Year begins on ist Wednesday in September.] 
Rev. JAMES B. AVIRETT, Principal. 
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Is DAVIS A TRAITOR? 


OR 


WAS SECESSION A CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHT? 


By ALBERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE, LL.D. 


PP. 264. PRICE $1.50 PER COPY. 


A single copy will be sent, free of postage, to any one who may transmit the 
price to Office of SOUTHERN REVIEW ; and on the receipt of ten dollars, ten 
copies will be forwarded by express to the person sending the money. 





NOTICE.—During the current year, the three following Peri- 
odicals will be furnished to one address for Ten DoLuars: 


SourHerRn Review, (for 1868,).........00++ee0erereeeees Quarterly. 
New Ecwectic Monthly. 
LB ADBB 00s cecce seccorcoeces soccsecscees soocbecccsscscece soogce WOCKIY. 


Or the Sournern Review and Leaper for Seven Dotvars. 


Address Tue Leaver, Baltimore. 





TO THE LANDOWNERS OF MARYLAND. 





DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND AGRICULTURE, 
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Art. I1— A Constitutional View of the late War between the 
States ; its Causes, Character, Conduct, and Results. By 
Alexander H. Stephens. In two Volumes. Vol. I. WNa- 
tional Publishing Company: Philadelphia, Pa.; Cincinnati, 
O.; Atlanta, Ga.; Richmond, Va.; Zeigler, McCurdy & Co. ; 
Chicago, Ill.; St. Louis, Mo. pp. 647. 


About this book, considered in a purely business point of 
view, as well as about the mysterious Company by which it is 
issued, there is something which we do not exactly like. There 
is, to the disgrace of letters be it spoken, such a thing as book- 
making in this world, and a vile thing it is. We have more 
than once been shocked by the appearance of this thing among 
us. Mr. Simon Greenleaf, for example, Professor of Law in 
the University of Cambridge, Massachusetts, once made a book 
for the benefit of —his pocket, and perpetrated it on the coun- 
try. Purporting to be a work on The Evidences of Christianity, 
and written, as if was supposed, by the author of The Law of 
Evidence, it was purchased under the belief that it would apply 
the rules of evidence established by the experience and wisdom 
of ages, to an exhaustive and severe examination of the evi- 
dences of religion. But, to the disgust of the purchaser, it was 
found to contain a reprint. of Newcome’s Harmony of the Four 
Gospels ; a work already well known to the literary public, and 
nothing like the evidences of Christianity. The four Gospels, 
arranged in four columns, two on one page facing two on the oppo- 

1 
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site, and leaving blanks when one, or two, or three Gospels con- 
tained no parallel passages, swelled to nearly, if not quite, 
double the size of the original Newcome. Thus enlarged, and 
bound as a law-book, it was sold, if we remember rightly, at 
no’ less than four dollars, three times the price of Newcome in 
its usual form. The only thing in the book from the pen of 
Professor Greenleaf, was a very common-place reply to Hume 
On Miracles, and, perhaps, some other trifling matter; all of 
which might easily have been written by a clever man in less 
than twenty-four hours. We well remember, after an interval 
of more than twenty years, the impression this book, or rather 
this fraud, made on the mind of a highly cultivated and intel- 
lectual infidel, who had purchased it for the purpose of exam- 
ining the evidences of Christianity. It was by no means favor- 
able to the cause which the book had professed to serve. 

Now, in the volume before us, there is nothing half so bad as 
this; for this was certainly a glaring instance of the vice of 
book-making. But still the work of Mr. Stephens, we are sorry 
to say, appears tainted with the same vice. This is the more to 
be regretted ; because the work could be purchased, not in mar- 
ket overt, but only by subscribers who, relying on the reputation 
of Mr. Stephens, had agreed to pay for a large volume from his 
pen on the causes of the late war. Yet, when the big book 
makes its appearance, it is seen, for the first time, that it is not 
the production of Mr. Stephens alone; it is the joint production 
of Stephens and scissors. The only objection we have to the 
splendid portions contributed by scissors is, that we already 
possess them in so many other books, and in so great a variety 
of forms, that we find them a burden and a nuisance in the vol- 
ume under consideration. / 

The larger portion of this volume, in fact, consists of excerpts 
from other books; and is of little value, except to increase the 
size of the whole, and render it commensurate with the subscrip- 
tion price. The appendices, for example, make up one hundred 
and four pages, certainly no inconsiderable part of the whole; 
and they contain, in the first place, that very rare production, 
The Declaration of Independence, which every American citizen 
is, of course, anxious to see. Then follow the old Articles of 
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Confederation and Perpetual Union between the States ; The Con- 
stitution of the United States of America ; the names of the sign- 
ers to all three of these familiar household documents; Jefer- 
son’s Draft of Kentucky Resolutions of 1798 ; Virginia Resolutions 
of 1798-99 ; Mr. Madison’s Report on the Virginia Resolutions ; 
Extracts from Mr. James P. Holcombe’s Speech ; Mr. Toombs’ Lec- 
ture in Boston. Such are the contents of 104 pages of the big 
book before us. The speeches of Holcombe and Toombs are, 
indeed, admirable, and would appear to great advantage in the 
book of American Eloquence ; but they are wholly out of place 
in the work of Mr. Stephens. That is, they have nothing to do 
with the design of his work ; unless the design be to make a big 
book. And, then, there are the everlasting Declarations, and 
Articles, and Constitution, and Resolutions, and Report, what 
shall we say of these? Wonderful productions, no doubt, but 
they are certainly not the thunder of Alexander H. Stephens ; 
and who, in subscribing for his work on the war, could have 
imagined he was contracting for these old familiar documents? 
For our part, we already possessed them in at least a dozen other 
volumes; and every man, woman, or child may easily find access 
to them in almost any library, reading-room, or book-shelf, in 
America. We hold, then, that these 104 of the 647 pages be- 
fore us, may be fairly denominated a specimen of the vice of 
book-making. 

Again, by far the longest chapter in the book, consisting of 
96 pages, and relating to ‘ State Ratifications’ of the Constitution 
of 1787, is almost entirely made up of extracts from the pro- 
ceedings of the State Ratifying Conventions. Bowels of Elliot’s 
Debates! with small scraps of Mr. Stephens’ brains. The 
brains, however, utterly fail to show what relation these long 
extracts have to the line of the great argument of Mr. Stephens ; 
and we can only surmise that they are designed to add, as we 
can not but perceive they do, very greatly to the bulk of the vol- 
ume. 

First comes Delaware, whose Ordinance of Ratification is pro- 
duced in full, to show that ‘the sovereign people of Delaware’, 
styled the instrument they ratified, ‘The Federal Constitution.’ 
Did not the Convention of 1787 itself, call it ‘The Federal 
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Government of these States’? Did not every body, as well as 
the sovereign people of Delaware, call it ‘The Federal Consti- 
tution’? ‘Indeed,’ as Mr. Stephens well adds, ‘no one can 
doubt, for a moment, from the course of her Delegates in the 
Philadelphia Convention, that the People of Delaware under- 
stood the Constitution, as they styled it, to be Federal in its 
‘character’, &c. True; and, in fact, no body ever did doubt 
this. Why, then, labor to prove it? Or, if proof be necessary, 
why not quote the single half line containing it, rather than the 
whole ordinance of Ratification ? 

Next comes Pennsylvania, whose ordinance of Ratification is 
produced entire to prove, that it contains the remarkable words: 
‘Constitution for the United States of America.’ Why, does not 
the Constitution itself, in the very same identical words, call 
itself, ‘This Constitution for the United States of America’? 
What further proof, then, is needed that it should be so called ? 
Is not the original, the authoritative, the unquestionable and the 
unquestioned word, sufficient ; or must its echoes be re-echoed to 
satisfy us of its reality? 

Mr. Stephens next produces, from Mr. Wilson’s speeck in the 
Ratifying Convention of Pennsylvania, an extract of twelve 
pages, every word of which bearing on the subject of his book 
might have been comprised in as many lines, This is what we 
mean by the vice of book-making. If he did take twenty, or 
thirty, or forty, pages from Mr. Wilson’s speech instead of twelve, 
the only reason scems to be that it was not the only great speech 
in the world at his service. Indeed, in another chapter, he 
copies no less than 34 pages from one of Mr. Webster’s well 
known speeches ; and, instill another, 44 pages from one of Mr. 
Calhoun’s great Senatorial efforts. How easy it is, by such means, 
to manufacture a book of any given size or dimensions! And 
how slight, comparatively, is the intellectual labor required for 
its production! 

‘So much’, says Mr. Stephens, ‘ for the debates in the Penn- 
sylvania Convention. It is to be regretted, that no part of these 
debates has been preserved but the speeches of Mr. Wilson, 
from which these extracts have been read’, (p. 222). This must 
be a slip of the pen, ora lapse of the memory; for there, side 
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by side with Mr. Wilson’s speech in Elliot’s Debates, stands the 
elaborate argument in which ten objections to the Constitution 
are ‘incontrovertibly refuted’ by Mr. McLean. Mr. Stephens 
must have seen and read that memorable speech. It contains, 
in all probability, the first utterance of a sentiment, which has 
since been so eloquently echoed by ten thousand voices, and by 
none more eloquently than by that of Mr. Stephens himself; 
the sentiment, namely, which declares the Constitution of the 
United States ‘the best the world has ever yet seen.” It was, per- 
haps, sufficiently bold to pronounce that Constitution, or Gov- 
ernment, ‘the best the world had ever seen’, even before it had 
been seen in operation. But, if so, what shall we say of the 
boldness of our author who still pronounces it ‘ the best Govern- 
ment the world has ever seen’, even after the whole world has 
seen it lying in ruins, and, with more than imperial scorn and 
contempt, trampled in the dust beneath the feet of a rabid race 
of reckless radicals? Is it not, to say the least, an amiable 
weakness in Mr. Stephens, thus to kiss the rod by which he 
hath been so severely beaten; to laud and magnify ‘ the instru- 
ment ’—‘ the machine ’— by which his section hath been so ter- 
ribly crushed? But more of this presently. 

We have, meanwhile, one word more respecting scissors. 
More than half of the work before us is, if we have counted 
correctly, due to scissors. ‘It was the writer’s intention’, says 
Mr. Stephens, ‘to embody the whole in one volume; but, as he 
progressed, he found the materials so massive, and the subject 
so vast, that it was utterly impossible to do justice to the great 
theme in so small a compass’, (p. 13). Hence the design of two 
volumes. Why not twenty? If Declarations of Independence, 
Articles of Confederation, Constitutions, Resolutions, Speeches 
in Congress and Speeches out of Congress, Speeches in Ratify- 
ing Conventions and Specches every where, are among ‘the 
massive materials’ entitled to a place in his massive volumes, 
why stop at two? Why not make twenty? Evidently, there 
is no limit to the number, nor to the size, of the volumes, which 
may be made by such wholesale use of materials already pre- 
pared to his hand, and scattered everywhere in boundless 
profusion. The truth is, if the portions of this book due to 
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Mr. Stephens himself, or that bear on ‘the great theme’ he 
discusses, had been properly condensed and arranged, and all 
irrelevant matter excluded, the result would have been a one- 
dollar, not a four-dollar book. But that was not exactly the 
thing desiderated by the ‘ National Publishing Company.’ A 
great book, with a great price, was doubtless the thing they 
wished for the market; and a great reputation to make it go 
down with the public. This seems to be the secret of the two 
large volumes, instead of a single small one. 

There is, at least as we use the words, a vast difference be- 
tween book-making and making a book. The one turns out a 
manufactured article; the other, a living thing, a creation. The 
motive of the one is money ; the true, the beautiful, or the good, 
is the inspiration of the other. The man who makes a book is 
absorbed in the labor of love, and filled with emotions of inex- 
pressible delight, such as the artist or the poet, feels, and is inca- 
pable of the dreary toil and drudgery of mere book-making. 

But, after all, Mr. Stephens has made a real book. We have 
only been regretting, in fact, that it should have been so greatly 
marred, by the arts, not to say tricks, of mere book-making. 
The author is evidently capable of: better things, and has, also, 
a genuine and generous aspiration for them. Compelled, we 
fear, he has been, by losses and calamities brought on him by 
‘the best government the world has ever seen’, to lend himself 
to the dreary toil of book-making. If so, his offence is greatly 
mitigated, and we should feel inclined to take back all we have 
said about the size of his huge tome. But however this may 
extenuate, it can not excuse, such lese-majesty, such petty trea- 
son against the great republic of letters—the only republic we 
have left to us now —or make his book different from what it 
is. We hail it, then, as a real thing, as a veritable luminary in 
the political heavens. Not as a star of the first magnitude, 
however, nor yet as a lesser sun, or clear solid globe of light, 
but only as a comet, with solid nucleus indeed, but followed by 
an immense train of mere sham and shadow. Let us proceed, 
then, to measure, if we may, its solid contents, and also its 
shadowy shams. 

None of the writers, says Mr. Stephens, (p. 26), whom he has 
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seen, ‘have taken any thing like an unimpassioned and philoso- 
phical view of the real causes of this great scourge’, the late war. 
To this remark, he admits there are two exceptions, namely : 
‘A Youth’s History of the Great Civil War, published by Van 
Evrie, Horton & Co., New York, and a work entitled The 
Origin of the Late War, by Mr. George Lunt, of Boston. Mr. 
Lunt has treated his subject with great truthfulness and rare 
ability, but still he does not go quite to the bottom of the sub- 
ject. He does not go into an inquiry into the nature of the 
Government of the United States, and the character of the 
Union, by which the States were united. Herein alone can be 
discovered the remote, but real causes of the war. Such an in- 
quiry did not lie, it seems, within the scope of his subject. [Then, 
of course, he may have gone ‘quite to the bottom of his subject’, 
without allusion whatever to that inquiry.] The Youth’s His- 
tory barely glances at what I allude to. There has been as yet, 
so far as I have seen, no history entering into an exposition of 
these great fundamental laws, governing our complicated system 
of political organization, from a violation of which, all these 
troubles resulted. Resulted, as inevitable consequence, just as 
the most malignant Sone often do, from a neglect or vio- 
lation of the vital laws of physical organism.’ Our author 
adds, in a note, ‘since the preparation of these sheets for the 
press, the writer has seen, for the first time, a copy of the first 
volume of ‘The Civil War in America, by John W. Draper, 
M. D., LL. D., of the University of New York.’ This, per- 
haps, should be also excepted from the remark of the text. 
There is (the italics are ours) a very profound philosophy run- 
ning through this book’, &e. From which we infer, in passing, 
that however admirable as a statesman, Mr. Stephens is not a 
very profound judge of philosophy, and may possibly be mis- 
taken as to the philosophical character of his own history. 

We can, however, most cordially comiend his design. For 
this, if we understand him correctly, is no less than to ‘ go quite 
to the bottom of the great subject,’ which all his predecessors 
have failed to reach, and disclose for the first time, the real 
causes of the late war. If the execution be only equal to the 


design, his work should, indeed, be read by all men, and handed 
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down to all ages, ‘ for the enlightenment of mankind and the bene- 
fit of posterity.’ (p. 28.) Nay, if it only bear a reasonable pro- 
portion to so great a design, it should be hailed as an invaluable 
contribution to the history of the human race. Mr. Stephens, like 
every sensible author, leaves the reader to form his own judgment 
respecting the merits of his work. He only claims, as he surely 
had 4 right to do, that the line of investigation pursued by him- 
self, is the only one that ‘can make known the nature and char- 
acter of the war itself’, or lead to a truly ‘ philosophical view’ of its 
causes ‘ for the enlightenment of mankind and the benefit of pos- 
terity.’? It is, then, our office, our province, our duty, to exam- 
ine whether his method, or his work, has produced such a ‘ view 
of the real causes of that great scourge ’— the late war. 

The design of the author to produce an ‘unimpassioned and 
philosophical view of the causes of the war’ is, at least partially, 
accomplished in the volume before us. The view it presents of 
those causes is certainly ‘ unimpassioned.’ Marvellously unim- 
passioned, indeed, considering the character of the contest, or 
the appalling magnitude of the stakes involved in the issue. 
If he had merely discussed a theorem in mathematics, or a dry 
law of the mineral kingdom, the author could scarcely have 
evinced less warmth of emotion. But, however it may seem to 
superficial observers, a passionless production is not always a 
philosophical one. It is, on the contrary, usually characterized 
by feebleness of insight, and exhibits little bearing the least re- 
semblance to philosophy, except the calm exterior. The man, 
indeed, to whom nature has denied depth, and force, and earnest- 
ness of passion, is not the man to enter into, or to comprehend, 
the causes of any great war of the passions. He has no line to 
sound its depths, or to measure its motives. Passion should not, 
it is true, be his mistress, but it must be his handmaid and in- 
terpreter, if he would be a guide to the real sense of its myste- 
ries. It was, indeed, precisely the deep passionate earnestness 
of Carlyle’s nature, which made him so wonderful an interpre- 
ter of the causes of the French Revolution. His view of those 
causes, was not the less, it was the more, philosophical, just be- 
cause it was so impassioned. It was the more comprehensive, 
profound, and accurate, just because the tremendous workings 
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of his own passionate nature answered, in all its moods and phases, 
to all the moods and phases of the maddened passions of the 
people. Passion may blind the judgment; and yet the judg- 
ment cannot see without passion. Passion may tyrannize over 
the mind, and plunge it into manifold mistakes, errors, or blun- 
ders; and yet the mind is delivered from poor, weak, drivelling 
views of great revolutions in society only by the force of passion. 
The earth, says Solomon, can not bear a servant when he ruleth; 
and so it is with passion, the most indispensable of all servants, 
and the most cruel of all masters, The historian, indeed, who 
writes of great revolutions without the iavigorating, the elevating, 
and the enlightening power of passion, is little better than a poor 
dreamer of dreams, or cold creeping thing that never gets near 
the heart of the matter. The historian, on the other hand, who 
writes of such themes under the influence of passion, is an apos- 
tle of ignorance, error, misrepresentation, and slander. Dr. 
Draper’s Civil War, and Mr. Greeley’s American Conflict, are 
among the worst histories of the late Revolution which have, as 
yet, made their appearance; the one, because it proceeds from a 
cold, careless, and indifferent spectator of the great events he 
describes ; and the other, because it was written by an abject slave 
of passion. If the true history of that Revolution shall ever 
appear, it will be found to be the work of passion,— of deep, 
earnest, vehement passion,— yet of passion always under the 
absolute dominion and control of reason, justice, mercy, and 
truth. 

Nothing is more common, or more superficial, than the error 
of supposing that a man is exceedingly philosophical, only be- 
cause he appears, in his writings or in his conversation, so very 
calm and unimpassioned. The world, in general, judges from the 
outward appearance only ; and, consequently, seldom recognises 
its true teachers, prophets, or guides. It is, in fact, so full of 
passionate fools, that it esteems no one wise, who is not cool, 
calm, and passionless in his bearing and deportment. It does 
not know, and it can not comprehend, that its prophets are in- 
spired by passion, as well as enlightened by reason. Hence, the 
mighty endowment of Patrick Henry’s passionate nature, which 
rendered him the great seer and prophet of his age, caused his 
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wonderful insight and wise counsels to be rejected as the ray- 
ings of a madman, or as the wild aberrations of an untamed im- 
agination. His contemporaries, or at least all the reasoning ma- 
chines among them, turned a deaf ear to the terrible warnings of 
his prophetic wisdom and gave heed to the ‘ unimpassioned and 
philosophical views’ of his great rival, James Madison. Ad- 
miring his profound, philosophic wisdom, they refused to listen 
to ‘the unnatural voice’ which told them that ‘the people of 
America,’ enlightened above all the nations of the earth, and 
knit together by so many indissoluble ties of affection and in- 
terest, would, in spite of ‘the more perfect Union,’ one day be- 
come ‘aliens and enemies,’ and grapple in the ghastly strife of 
civil war.' The handwriting on the wall, which even then smote 
the great patriotic heart of Henry with such consternation and 
dismay, none of these poor reasoning machines could either read 
or see, much less understand. Nor, to the present day, can this 
same class of sagacious persons, with all their philosophic views, 
comprehend that handwriting on the wall; although its terri- 
ble significance has been so clearly-interpreted by events. On 
the contrary, instead of the Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin, which 
Patrick Henry saw, and which recent events have thundered so 
loudly in the ears of a startled universe, these poor, philoso- 
phic, reasoning machines can only hear and echo the words of 
that very respectable oracle of their own class, Mr. Justice 
McKean,—‘ the best government the world has ever seen.’ 

But it is high time, as the reader has perhaps already said, 
that we take a little closer view of our author’s ‘philosophical 
view.’ ‘That the War’, says he, (p. 10) ‘ had its origin in oppos- 
ing principles, which, in their action upon the conduct of men, 
produced the ultimate collision of arms, may be assumed as an 
unquestionable fact. . . . The conflict in principle arose 
from different and opposing ideas as to the nature of what is 
known as the General Government. The contest was between 
those who held it to be strictly Federal in its character, and those 
who maintained that it was thoroughly National. It was a strife 
between the principles of Federation, on the one-side, and Cen- 
tralisation, or Consolidation, on the other.’ Again, it was ‘a con- 


1 Federalist, No. XIV. 
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test, as stated before, between the supporters of a strictly Federa- 
tive Government, on the one side, and a thoroughly National one, 
on the other.’ (p. 12.) Now, we do not deny the reality of this con- 
flict of principle, or, for a moment, doubt that it was one of the 
causes of the late war. The error of Mr. Stephens, as it appears 
to us, consists in the undue stress which he lays on this conflict of 
principle as leading to that great contest. It appears, at times, 
in his philosophic view, as the sole cause of the war ; and, at all 
times, as by far the most prominent and powerful of all its causes. 
We object to both these views. We agree with Mr. Stephens, 
that the Constitution was a compact between free, sovereign, and 
independent States, by which they were joined together in a 
Federal Union, and not a law ordained by the people of America, 
as one sovereign State, or nation. This was the theory of Daniel 
Webster; and that, of John C. Calhoun; nay, of all the great 
framers and expounders of the Constitution of 1787. We have, 
indeed, no more doubt of the truth of this view of the Constitution 
of the United States, than we have that it was framed by the 
Convention of 1787, and recommended to the people by the 
writers of The Federalist. Butthis is no reason why we should 
ride it as a hobby; or make ‘ this great fundamental law of our 
political existence’ shut out all other views and laws from our 
minds. Mr. Stephens appears to commit this great error. ‘Thus’, 
he says, ‘it was only when this great fundamental law of our 
political existence was violated, in 1860, by a different construc- 
tion, the anti-Jeffersonian construction, that disorder, confusion, 
war, and all its disastrous results ensued. The vital laws of 
every organism must be obeyed and conformed to, if its health, 
vigor, and development, are preserved. The whole of our late 
troubles came from a violation of this essential and vital law of 
our political existence, (p. 448). Now, this we hold to be a 
narrow, one-sided, exclusive, superficial, and eminently unphilo- 
sophical, view of the causes of our great troubles. . For, as we 
intend to show, the violation, nay, the destruction, of other fun- 
damental laws of our political existence, at least as essential and 
vital as the one in question, opened equally great, if not greater, 
sources of the deluge of troubles by which we have been over- 
whelmed and ruined. 
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Mr. Stephens magnifies his one cause at the expense of all 
others. He underrates the influences of some causes of the war; 
and the very existence of others, he wholly denies or ignores. 
The conflict in regard to slavery was, in our opinion, a more 
powerful cause of the war, than the one exclusively patronised 
by his philosophy. The people drawn into the great war by the 
spectacle of a conflict between two theories of the Constitution— 
the very conception is absurd! A fight between two game-cocks 
would have done more to arouse their warlike passions, than a 
conflict between two political theories about which they knew 
little, and cared less. The conflict between these two theories, 
indeed, existed from the foundation of the Government to the 
year 1861; and yet it never produced war, nor any sign of war, 
till the question of high protective tariffs, or until slavery, was 
introduced into the arena of the strife. Is it not wonderful that, 
with all these facts before him, Mr. Stephens should have con- 
cluded that the conflict between the two theories of the Consti- 
stitution alone, and not the conflict about slavery, produced the 
great war of 1861? 

This is not all. For, according to the showing of Mr. Stephens 
himself, the true theory of the Constitution had gained a com- 
plete triumph over its rival during the last thirty years of the 
Republic. In 1838, this theory, at the instance of Mr. Calhoun, 
as Mr. Stephens shows from the record, received the sanction of 
‘the Senate by the large majority of thirty-two to thirteen,’ (p. 
401). In like manner, Mr. Stephens shows that the same 
theory, or that of Mr. Calhoun, and the South, and the great 
democratic party, was ratified and confirmed by ‘ the exposition 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, which Mr. Web- 
ster maintained was the final arbiter,’ (p. 408). According to 
sMr. Stephens, indeed, Mr. Webster himself was converted by 
the great argument of Mr. Calhoun in 1833, and ever after 
maintained this true theory of the Constitution, in argument 
before the Supreme Court, as well as in various public speeches 
and published letters, (p. 389). But the final and crowning tri- 
umph of this theory took place in 1860. It is thus stated by 
Mr. Stephens, (p. 408). ‘Mr. Jefferson Davis, of whom and 
about whom we shall have much to say as we proceed, submit- 
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ted to the Senate, on the 29th of February, a series of resolu- 
lutions, declaratory of the principles of the Government on the 
very subjects out of which the war sprang.’ Now, the first of these 
resolutions sets forth the theory in question, namely, the theory 
of Calhoun, and Jefferson, and Madison, and Jackson, and 

Davis, and Stephens. ‘Here is the vote,’ says Mr. Stephens. 
‘There were thirty-six Senators in favor of the first resolution 
and only nineteen against it; nearly two to one on the per capita 
vote.’ After mentioning the names of several distinguished 
Senators, who voted for the Resolution or theory in question, 
but ‘who did not belong to the same political organization with 
Mr. Davis at that time, and had no sympathy with its bare par- 
ty objects,’ Mr. Stephens adds: ‘ While the per capita vote is so 
striking, if we look at it by States it will appear even more so. 
From a view of it, in this respect, it appears that nineteen 
States voted for the first Resolution, only ten voted against it, 
while two were divided, and two did not vote. Had the two 
absent States, Delaware and Illinois, been present, the vote 
would have been twenty for it, ten against it, and three divided,’ 
(p. 413). Now, Mr. Stephens produces this record to show that 
the Southern theory of the Constitution, with Jefferson Davis him- 
self as its champion, was gloriously triumphant as late as 1860. 
What, then, becomes of his notion, that it was.the dishonor cast 
on this theory, which produced the great war of 1861? Has 
not Mr. Stephens, indeed, run the stern ploughshare of fact 
through the very foundations of his theory respecting the one 
great cause of that war? 

So it seems tous. What outrage, we ask, was offered to this 
triumphant theory between 1860 and 1861, to rouse the South- 
ern people to arms? By whom, and when, and how, was the 
outrage perpetrated? History is profoundly silent. By whom, 
or when, or how, was this triumphant theory trampled under 
foot, rousing its friends to fiery war? History returns no answer. 
But Mr. Stephens assures us, that it was only when this theo- 
ry, ‘this great fundamental law of our political existence was 
violated,’ that ‘disorder, confusion, war, and all its disastrous 
results ensued.’ (p. 448). It was but a little while before, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1859, that Mr. Stephens favored the House of Repre- 
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sentatives with his sublime vision of the glorious Union, work- 
ing indescribable wonders for the New World in particular, and 
for the universe in general ; calling forth bursts of rapturous ap- 
plause both from the galleries and the floor. He beheld, too, 
as a part of that sublime vision, the glorious triumph of the true 
theory of the Constitution, or Articles of Union. But, then, 
in some unlucky moment, that theory is rudely touched by some 
one, at some time and in some manner or other; and the sublime 
vision vanishes. ‘ Disorder, confusion, war, and all its disas- 
trous results,’ take its place, and darkness covers the land. And, 
strange to say, the whole of this disorder, confusion, anarchy, 
war, and ruin, ‘came from a violation of the theory which, only 
a few months before, had been so securely and so triumphantly 
established over its rival. Alas! that the honor, the glory, the 
prosperity, and the happiness of the New World, should have been 
suspended on so frail and so evanescent a theory ? ! Mr. Stephens 
is, no doubt, a gentleman, a scholar, a patriot, and an orator ; an 
orator, too, whose thrilling eloquence has roused many an audi- 
ence to rapturous applause. But withal he is, we fear, a lit- 
tle given to visions. ‘There are, it is true, ‘more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamed of in our philosophy.’ But, 
in the philosophy of Mr. Stephens, some things are dreamed of, 
we fear, which are neither in heaven nor in earth. 

Our suthor can not deny, indeed, that muenty was a nuns of 
the war. He only asserts that it was not ‘the real cause.’ It 
was, says he, ‘unquestionably the occasion of the war, the main 
exciting prominent cause on both sides, on the one as well as the 
other, but it was not the real cause, the Causa causans of 
it.’ (p. 29.) Now, if we are not greatly mistaken, the quarrel 
about slavery was just as real a cause of the war as any other 
conflict whatever. Whether it be entitled to a Latin name or 
not, (and we agree with Mr. 8. that it has no such dignified 
claim,) it was a real, active, operating, and powerful cause of 
that terrible event. It is very easy to prove this out of Mr. 
Stephens himself, as he appears in his Speeches and Letters. 

‘This,’ says he, in that volume, (p. 721), ‘was the imme- 
diate cause of the late rupture and revolution. Jefferson, in 
his forecast, had anticipated this, as the “rock upon which | 
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the old Union would split.” He was right. What was con- 
jecture with him, is now a realised fact.’ That is, it was 
a realised fact, during the existence of the Confederacy, that 
slavery was not only the immediate, but also a producing, 
cause of ‘the late rupture and present revolution.’ Nay; it 
was the very ‘rock upon which the old Union split, and sank 
beneath its weight of waters. According to Mr. Stephens, at 
least, in the volume of his Speeches and Letters, it was the preva- 
lence of false ideas in regard to slavery, which destroyed the 
old Union, and introduced the new and still more glorious Con- 
federacy of States. ‘Those ideas’, says he, (p. 721), ‘ were fun- 
damentally wrong. They rested upon the assumption of the 
equality of races. This was an error. It was a sandy founda- 
tion, and the government built upon it fell when the “storm 
came and the wind blew.”’ Alas! that ‘the best government the 
world has ever seen,’ should have been ‘built upon a sandy 
foundation.’ We agree with Mr. Stephens, that it was ‘built 
upon a sandy foundation’; and it is for this very reason, that 
we believe the world has seen several better governments. 

‘It is a postulate,’ says Mr. Stephens, ‘ with many writers of 
this day, that the late war was the result of two opposing ideas, 
or principles, upon the subject of slavery. Between these, ac- 
cording to their theory, sprang the ‘irrepressible conflict,’ in 
principle, which ended in the terrible conflict of arms. Those 
who assume this postulate, and so theorize upon it, are but super- 
ficial observers.’ (p.10:) Perfectly true. The samesentiment has, 
in substance, repeatedly appeared in the pages of this REviEw. 
Thus, in the April number for 1867, it is said: ‘A fifth class, 
by far the most numerous and superficial of all, insist that the 
institution of slavery alone was the cause of the war of 1861. 
If we had judged from Mr. Stephens’ celebrated SPEECH AGAINST 
SEcEssiIon, before the Legislature of Georgia, November 14, 
1860, we should have supposed he belonged to this class of 
theorists; for, in that Speech, he finds no serious ground of 
complaint against the North, except its conduct in regard to 
slavery. But, after rejecting that narrow and exclusive theory, 
he seems to fall into another equally narrow and exclusive. He 
certainly assumes ‘a postulate,’ or particular cause of the war, 
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and theorizes upon it to the exclusion of other causes, even of 
that which he had previously recognised as its great producing 
cause. Is he not, then, as well as Mr. Greeley, ‘a superficial 
observer’? Or, in other words, has not his devotion to one 
idea, or cause, blinded his mind to the influence of other causes, 
which equally deserves the attention of the historian, the phil- 
osopher, and the statesman? Both Mr. Stephens and Mr. Gree- 
ley will, in our opinion, have to read more extensively, observe 
more closely, and reflect more profoundly, before they can give 
any thing like a complete, exhaustive, or comprehensive view of 
the origin of the late war. Or, in one word, before they can 
give ‘any thing like a philosophical view of its causes.’ ‘ Every 
great revolution,’ said the late Sir G. C. Lewis, ‘is produced by 
“a multitude of converging causes;” all of which terminate in 
the one grand result. This was certainly true in relation to the 
Revolution of 1861’;? as a proper course of study would, we 
believe, enable both writers to discover. 

The theory of Mr. Stephens, however, has its advantages. 
It relieves the mind from ‘much study,’ which is, indeed, ‘a 
weariness to the flesh.’ It may enable the author to ‘go quite 
to the bottom of his subject’; but then it requires him to touch 
that bottom at a single point only. It relieves him from the 
hard necessity of exploring that dark bottom in all directions, 
throughout its whole extent, so as, ‘for the enlightenment of 
mankind and the benefit of posterity,’ to bring all its treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge to the full light of day. It is better 
adapted, in one word, to produce a big book for the times, than 
a great book for eternity. 

It also possesses another very great advantage. For, pursu- 
ing a single line of argument, it avoids many subjects, which no 
Southern man could discuss without giving great offence to his 
Northern friends. If, for instance, he had grappled with his 
great theme in all its length and breadth, in all its height and 
depth, he would have had to discuss the following ‘ grounds 
of secession,’ or causes of the war : — 

‘Firstly, the destruction of the balance of power, which was 
originally established between the North and the South; and 

? Southern Review for April, 1867. 
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which was deemed by the authors of the Constitution to be 
essential to the freedom, safety, and happiness of those sections 
of the Union. 

Secondly, the sectional legislation, by which the original pov- 
erty of the North was exchanged for the wealth of the South; 
contrary to the great design of the Constitution, which was to 
establish the welfare of all sections alike, and not the welfare of 
one section at the expense of another. 

Thirdly, the formation of a faction, or ‘the party of the North, 
pledged against the South ; in direct and open violation of the 
whole spirit and design of the new Union; involving a failure 
of the great ends for which the Republic was ordained. 

Fourthly, the utter subversion and contemptuous disregard 
of all the checks of the Constitution, instituted and designed by 
its authors for the protection of the minority against the major- 
ity ; and the lawless reign of the Northern Demos. 

Fifthly, the unjust treatment of the slavery question, by 
which the compacts of the Constitution made by the North in 
favor of the South, were grossly violated by her; while, at the 
same time, she insisted on the observance of all the compacts 
made by the South in her own favor. 

Sixthly, the contemptuous denial of the right of secession ; 
the false statements, and the false logic by which that right was 
concealed from the people of the North; and the threats of ex- 
termination in case the South should dare to exercise that right.’ 

But these causes, it is evident, could be discussed, by any one 
having a regard for truth, without giving great offence to the 
North. The line of the argument adopted by our author, shuns 
all such grounds of offence; and, while it is calculated to 
please the whole South, it conciliates the great democratic party 
of the North. Advocating the time-honored theory of that 
party, it sets forth few, if any, unpleasant truths, or humiliating 
facts, in relation to its past history ; and echoes back, in no fee- 
ble strain, its shouts and loud hosannas to ‘the glorious Union,’ 
and ‘the best government the world has ever seen.’ In very 
truth, if Mr. Stephens had written his book as a great party 
leader, and with a view to the next Presidential election, we 
should have admired the execution of his design. But when we 

2 
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are asked to accept it as ‘a philosophical view of the causes of 
the late war,’ we regard the proposition as no insult to our intel- 
ligence, only because we are sure that no such insult was in- 
tended. 

As we look back over the great debate before the Legislature 
of Georgia, between Stephens and Toombs, on the subject of 
Secession, our minds are filled with a sadness and a gloom, which 
no words can express. Always ready, fluent, and eloquent, at least 
with the eloquence of imagination and feeling, if not with that of 
reason and insight, the champions appear unprepared to approach 
the merits of the great cause they have undertaken to discuss. 
Mr. Toombs, the advocate of Secession, first alludes to ‘ the fish- 
ing bounties’ as a ground of complaint. Those bounties were, 
no doubt, originally granted in violation of the Constitution; but 
this error was an old one, which had received the sanction of 
the best Administrations of the Government, as well as the 
silent approbation of all parties. Hence, to raise a ery about 
these bounties in the year 1860, only tended to prove that the 
orator was at a great loss to discover real grounds of complaint. 
Accordingly, in his Speech against Secession, Mr. Stephens easily 
tosses this straw to the winds. ‘Our friend’, said he, ‘stated 
that forty-eight years of our government was under the admin- 
istration of Southern Presidents. Well, these fishing bounties 
began under the rule of a Southern President, I believe. No 
one of them during the whole forty-eight years ever set his admin- 
istration against the principle or policy of them.’ With equal 
ease, Mr. Stephens disposes of the argument of Mr. Toombs, 
drawn from the injustice and hardship of ‘the navigation laws,’ 
‘ This policy ’, says he, ‘ was also commenced under the adminis- 
tration of one of these Southern Presidents, who ruled so well, 
and has been continued through all of them since.’ = 
‘ Whether these laws should be continued is another question. 
But one thing is certain, no President, Northern or Southern, 
has ever yet recommended their repeal. And my friend’s effort to 
get them repealed has met with but little favor North or South.’ 
Warmly as we are attached to the Southern cause, we give our 
decided verdict in favor of Mr. Stephens, on the above points or 
issues ; and feel humbled in the dust, that so great a cause should 
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have been planted on such grounds. The North, of course, 
rang with applause of Mr. Stephens, who, with the mere peb- 
bles of his logic, had so easily slain the great Goliath of the 
South. 

So far from going to the bottom of his subject, these argu- 
ments of Mr, Toombs do not get below its surface; even if they 
approach it. But he now comes to one of the real branches of 
his subject —‘ the tariff.’ Mr. Stephens replies: ‘ Well, let us 
look at that a moment. About the time I commenced noticing 
public matters, this question was agitating the country almost 
as fearfully as the slave question now is. In 1832, when I was 
in college, South Carolina was ready to nullify or secede from 
the Union on this account. And what have weseen? The tariff 
no longer distracts the public council. Reason has triumphed ! 
The present tariff was voted for by Massachusetts and South Caro- 
lina. The lion and the lamb lay down together —every man 
in the Senate and House from Massachusetts and South Caro- 
lina, I think, voted for it as did my honorable friend himself. 
And if it be true, to use the figure of speech of my honorable 
friend, that every man in the North, that works in iron and 
brass and wood, has his muscle strengthened by the protection 
of the government, that stimulant was given by his vote, and I 
believe every other Southern man. So we ought not to complain of 
that.’ Again, we decide in favor of Mr. Stephens; and even 
admire the fine bolt of rhetoric, or blazing rocket of words, 
which, with such popular effect, he lets off on the occasion. ‘If’, 
says he, ‘reason and argument with experience produced such 
changes in the sentiments of Massachusetts from 1832 to 1857, 
on the subject of the tariff, may not like changes be effected then 
by the same means, reason, and argument, and appeals to patriot- 
ism on the present vexed question! (i. e. on the question of 
slavery,) and who can say that by 1875 or 1890, Massachusetts 
may not vote with South Carolina and Georgia upon all those 
questions that now distract the country and threaten its peace 
and existence? O, what a pleasant dream! The lion and the 
lamb will lie down together again, and such a political millennium 
will then be seen as never before blessed the world since the fall of 
man! Animated by the glorious prospect, the beatific vision, 
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the orator exclaims: ‘I believe in the power and efficiency of 
truth, in the omnipotence of truth, and its ultimate triumph 
when properly wielded. [Applause.]’ No one more heartily 
joined in this applause, than did Mr. Toombs himself. For, as 
we are told, ‘at the close of this speech, Hon. Robert Toombs, 
his great opponent, arose and said: “ Fellow-citizens, we have 
just listened to a speech from one of the brightest intellects and 
purest patriots that now lives. I move that this meeting now 
adjourn, with three cheers for Alexander H. Stephens, of Geor- 
gia.” They were given with a good will.” And, with an equal- 
ly good will, more than three times three cheers for Mr. Stephens, 
resounded and re-echoed among the rocky hills of Massachusetts, 

A graceful return this, on the part of Mr. Toombs, for the 
high compliment which Mr. Stephens had paid to ‘ his eloquence,’ 
as ‘unrivalled in the Senate’ of the United States. The vic- 
tory of Mr. Stephens, at least in the arena of logic, was obvious 
‘to every unimpassioned and reflecting mind. We seem to hear, 
indeed, in his own speech, the exultant shouts of his own vic- 
tory. Away, he seems to cry, with all such puerile pleas and 
complaints, and let us hold on to ‘the glorious Union.’ ‘TI look 
upon this country with our institutions as the Eden of the world, 
the Paradise of the universe.’ (p. 704.) Hence, ‘if our hopes 
are to be blasted, if the republic is to go down, let us be found 
to the last moment standing on the deck with the Constitution 
of the United States waving over our heads. [Applause.]’ 
(p. 697.) In the Union, we are safe, and free, and prosperous, 
and happy. Only one vexed question, namely, the question of 
slavery, now disturbs our peace; and reason will, in due time, 
right all our wrongs in regard to this subject, as it has already 
and so triumphantly done in regard to the tariff. ‘I believe in 
the omnipotence of truth.’ (p. 701.) In the prevalence of 
truth, then, is our hope, our joy, our satisfaction, and our supreme 
delight. For, in the words of the poet, we may well exclaim: 

‘¢Truth crushed to earth will rise again, 
Th’ eternal years of God are hers! 


But error wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies amidst her worshippers.’’’ 


3 Speeches and Letters, p. 149. 
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Now all this is very fine. We believe it is called poetry ; 
and surely nothing, in its proper place, is better than poetry. 
We rejoice, no less than one author, in the sublime belief that 
truth,— pure, unalloyed, perfect truth,— will reign forever over 
the eternal years of God. But then, looking at the matter as 
practical men, is it our business here, as statesmen, to reason, and 
to legislate, and to provide, for.‘ the eternal years of God,’ or only 
for the wants, and woes, and miseries of this sublunary sphere 
of imperfect mortals? The eternal years of God belong to truth, 
we joyfully believe and admit, but then are not the temporal 
years of man often blasted and ruined by the reign of error, 
even as they now are in this ‘Eden of the world’, this ‘ Para- 
dise of the universe’? Where was truth — when all this fright- 
ful ruin was wrought — where was truth? Ay, where was truth, 
we ask, when the two great Georgians were letting off their fine 
rhetoric, or flaming sky-rockets, and interchanging their fine 
compliments, over the last agonies and expiring throes of the 
great ocean-bound Republic? Sleeping, we reply, profoundly 
sleeping, in the silent, unsearched records of the country. Un- 
heeded, unknown, and unseen, save by that Eye which looks 
down from the eternal years of God on all the vanities of man’s 
temporal estate, the great truth, the great justifying cause, the 
Causa causans, of Secession, slumbered there from 1787 to 1861, 
securely and profoundly slumbered, while the great men at 
Washington were eating dinners, drinking wine, working the 
wires of political intrigue, and making fine speeches for bun- 
combe or otherwise, and while, without a pilot or a rudder, the 
grand Republic was drifting, slowly, but surely and inevitably, 
on the reefs and rocks of destruction. And when the tremen- 
dous shock came, all were startled and alarmed, but no one could | 
explain the cause of the terrible disaster. We searched the 
speeches of all our public men, and learned little, if any thing, 
to the purpose. 

We.were told, that the speech of Mr. Benjamin in the Senate 
of the United States, was by far the best ever made on the side 
of Secession. Hence we seized and devoured that speech, while 
the people of the South were throwing up their hats, and shout- 
ing victory, over the performance of the celebrated Senator. 
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But, when we read the speech, what did we find? We found, 
to our great surprise, that the only point denied by Story and 
Webster he had every where taken for granted, and that the 
very point they had most explicitly and positively conceded, he 
had been at great pains to prove and establish! That is to say, 
he everywhere took it for granted that ‘the Constitution was a 
compact between the States’, the only doctrine connected with 
Secession which Story and Webster had denied; while the doc- 
trine conceded by them, that, if the Constitution is such a com- 
pact, then a State has the right to secede, he is at great pains to 
establish by a force of logic and a splendor of diction to which 
no answer could be returned. Hence, instead of striking the 
great adversaries of Secession to the ground, this honored Sal- 
adin of the South only labored to establish what they had ad- 
mitted! We admired his eloquence, even more than that of 
the two great Georgians; but his logic seemed no better than 
that of Mr. Toombs; nay, even more radically defective, be- 
cause, however splendid its feats, it was not conformed to the 
laws of literary or forensic combat. He had no right, in- 
deed, to enter the lists at all, or to put lance in rest, unless he 
came prepared to run a tilt against some real knight, and not a 
mere man of straw. But that man of straw,'we admit, he did 
gloriously demolish, to the infinite satisfaction and delight of 
the entire Southern people. The truth is, that although the 
world was then ready, and waiting, and anxious, to hear the 
great subject of Secession argued, there was no man living pre- 
pared to argue it. Or, if there was, he did not make his ap- 
pearance, or show himself in the strife of words. 

As for ourselves, we freely confess that we were, at that time, 
as profoundly ignorant of the right of Secession as any old line 
whig whatever, not even excepting Mr. Stephens himself. Ex- 
pecting nothing, in the way of political preferment, from the peo- 
ple, and having never been one of their honored oracles, we can 
afford to confess that we were then most grievously in error, and 
have since changed our opinion. Politicians, we are aware, never 
change their opinions, or views of the Constitution. They some- 
times seem to change, it is true, because times and circumstances 
change ; but only give them an opportunity to ‘ define their posi- 
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tion,’ and they will make it is clear as that two and two are equal 
to four, that they have always been the same infallible, unchan- 
ged, and unchangeable mortals, and are, consequently, entitled to 
the most implicit confidence of the People. A wonderful super- 
iority this, which may well humble the pride, and excite the 
envy, of ordinary mortals. May we not console ourselves, how- 
ever, with the reflection contained in the old saying, that ‘a wise 
man changes his opinion sometimes, but a fool never does.’ We 
do not mean that politicians are fools very far from it. But we 
do mean, that politicians are, in some particulars at least, required 
by their hard master, the Demos, to imitate the fool, rather than 
the wise man, on pain of his awful displeasure. Nor do we intend, 
by these reflections, to prejudice the reader against the attempt 
of Mr. Stephens to repel the charges of inconsistency, which have 
been alleged against his conduct in regard to Secession. For, as 
he clearly proves, the gravest of those charges are grossly false ; 
and we sincerely rejoice that he has most triumphantly refuted 
them. We do expect to show, however, that he is, like other 
politicians, unreasonably stiff in maintaining the consistency of 
his views in regard to the doctrine of Secession. 

His book opens with this triumphant vindication of his con- 
duct. From his celebrated Speech against Secession, most of his 
readers inferred that he would stand by the Union, and denounce 
the secession of Georgia. But how careless and superficial are 
most readers! In that very Speech, indeed, Mr. Stephens de- 
clared, that in case the people of Georgia should withdraw from 
the Union, ‘his fortunes would be cast with hers and with her 
people.’ And the grounds on which Mr. Stephens justified this 
resolution, do infinite honor to his heart. The first and highest 
allegiance to every true man is, says he, to his own hearth-stone, 
to his own family and friends, and, above all, to his own mother 
State. How unlike those hollow philanthropists, who are so 
wonderfully in love with the whole human race in general, that 
they have no sympathy, or affection, to bestow upon any partic- 
ular part of it, not even upon their own kith and kin! But it 
is our business to deal with Mr. Stephens, not as a private citi- 
zen or individual, but as a public man and statesman. 

The enemies of the South, taking advantage of the anti-Seces- 
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sion speech of Mr. Stephens, invented other speeches of the same 
kind for him. They invented, in particular, aspeech for him in 
the Secession Convention of Georgia, and gave it wide circula- 
tion at the North. In this speech, he was made to denounce 
Secession as the ‘ height of madness, folly, and wickedness, that 
they could never get his vote or sanction.’ ‘No such speech as 
that,’ says Mr. Stephens, ‘was ever made by me.’ 

‘Why,’ replies the astonished Major Heister, that ‘speech is 
in Lossing’s History of the War, and in the Rebellion by Botts,’ 
(p. 231.) Who, then, can doubt that Mr. Stephens really made 
that speech? Why, it is actually in Lossing’s History of The 
Civil War in America, (vol. 1, p. 57,) and also in The Great 
Rebellion, by John Minor Botts! (p. 326.) ‘I know that,’ re- 
plies Mr. Stephens. ‘I have read it in both; it may be in many 
other similar works, but it is an entire fabrication from beginning 
to end.. No such speech was ever made by me in that Convention 
or anywhere else’, (p. 23.) ‘Other speeches’, he continues, ‘I 
see attributed to me in Mr. Lossing’s as well as in several other 
Histories of the War, which are as groundless as this. . . 
This shows what kind of materials histories are sometimes 
made of,’ (p. 24.) _ 

We have thus far gladly followed Mr. Stephens in his vindi- 
cation of himself; but here we must raise the voice of dissent. 
For here, or at this part of his self-vindication, the discrepancy 
of his logic, and the incoherency of his statements, are perfectly 
obvious to our minds. We did not credit the statement of a 
correspondent, who had visited Mr. Stephens at Liberty Hall, 
that he represented himself as having always been a Secessionist, 
and denied that Mr. Davis was originally one. But, in the 
volume before us, there is something very like these extraordi- 
nary assertions. Hence, it becomes our duty to examine this 
claim, on his part, of superior insight from the first and of supe- 
rior consistency to the last. 

In speaking of Mr. Davis, he says: ‘I may be wrong, but I 
assure you that I never regarded him as a Secessionist, properly 
speaking.’ (p. 416.) What! Jefferson Davis not a Secessionist? 
Tf not, then indeed may we say in the words of Mr. Stephens, 
that ‘no man’ was ever ‘less understood at the North,’ or ‘at 
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the South, than Mr. Davis, on this question.’ For all the world, 
except Mr. Stephens, has regarded Jefferson Davis as the very 
chief of Secessionists. But, perhaps, there may be some slight 
misapprehension on the part of Mr. Stephens himself. Perhaps 
he did not exactly understand Mr. Davis, or the doctrine of Se- 
cession itself. Let us, then, examine this question, before we 
conclude that all the world is wrong, and that Mr. Stephens 
alone is right. 

‘T assure you’, says Mr. Stephens, ‘ that I never regarded him 
as a Secessionist, properly speaking; that is, I always regarded 
him as a strong Union man in sentiment, so long as the Union 
was maintained on the principles upon which it was founded.’ 
(p. 416.) In precisely the same sense, every other public man 
known to our history was ‘a strong Union man in sentiment,’ 
and not a Secessionist. Why, then, did not Mr. Stephens ex- 
tend his great discovery, that Jefferson Davis was not a Seces- 
sionist, and make it known to the astonishment of the universal 
world, that there never was in this country any such thing as ‘a 
Secessionist, properly speaking’? For, if for the reason assign- 
ed, Mr. Davis was not a Secessionist, then there never was one, 
and the whole thing is merely a myth and a dream! ‘ He was,’ 
says Mr. Stephens, ‘ without doubt, a thorough State-Rights, 
State-Sovereignty man. He believed in the right of Secession.’ 
(p. 416.) That is, he believed in the right of Secession, and yet 
he was not a Secessionist! Who, then, ever was a Secessionist ? 
If a belief in the right of Secession, does not make a man a Se- 
cessionist ; then, in the name of common sense, what will, or 
can, make him one? In order to be ‘a Secessionist, properly 
speaking,’ must a man not only ‘believe in the right of Seces- 
sion,’ but must he also become such a fool, or madman, as to fa- 
vor the exercise of this right even while ‘the Union is main- 
tained on the principles upon which it was founded’. We 
are sorry, that such appears to be Mr. Stephens’s idea of Seces- 
sion, even after he has chosen to become its advocate. How pro- 
found the contempt it betrays for that doctrine! Is it not evi- 
dent, indeed, that Mr. Stephens has not, as yet, entirely recover- 
ed from his former impressions, as an old-line Whig, respecting 
the absurd and ridiculous nature of Secession? In spite of all 
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Mr. Stephens has said, in spite of his profound reasons to the 
contrary, we still agree with all the world in regarding Jefferson 
Davis as a Secessionist. Ay, putting aside. all this miserable 
foppery of words, we regard him as a Secessionist on the sole, 
simple, and all-sufficient ground, that ‘he believed in the right 
of Secession.’ 

‘I did regard Secession’, says Mr. Stephens, in vindication of 
his own consistency, ‘as an unwise measure, but never questioned 
its rightfulness. I thought the State had ample cause to justify 
her in seceding, but I thought that a redress of her wrongs 
might be better secured by another line of policy.’ (p. 23.) In 
this passage, as well as in others, Mr. Stephens assures us that he 
had only denied the policy, not the right, of Secession. We think 
he is mistaken. Let the reader examine his language, and de- 
‘cide for himself. In his celebrated Speech against Secession, in 
1860, Mr. Stephens said :— 

‘The first question that presents itself is, shall the people of 
the South secede from the Union in consequence of the election 
of Mr. Lincoln to the Presidency of the United States? My 
countrymen, I tell you frankly, candidiy, and earnestly, that I 
do not think that they ought. In my judgment, the election of 
no man, constitutionally chosen to that high office, is sufficient 
cause for any State to separate from the Union. It ought to 
stand by and aid still in maintaining the Constitution of the coun- 
try. To make a point of resistance to the government, to with- 
draw from it because a man has been constitutionally elected, 
puts us in the wrong. We are pledged to maintain the constitu- 
tion. Many of us have sworn to support it. Can we, there- 
fore, for the mere election of a man to the Presidency, and that, 
too, in accordance with the prescribed forms of the Constitution, 
make a point of resistance to the government, without becoming 
the breakers of that sacred instrument ourselves, by withdrawing 
ourselves from it ? 

Would we not be in the wrong? Whatever fate is to befall 
this country, let it never be laid to the charge of the people of 
the South, and especially to the people of Georgia, that we were 
untrue to our national engagements. Let the fault and the wrong 
rest upon others. If all our hopes are to be blasted, if the re- 
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public is to go down, let us be found to the last moment stand- 
ing on the deck with the Constitution of the United States wa- 
ving over our heads. [Applause.] Let the fanatics of the North 
break the Constitution, if such is their fell purpose. Let the 
responsibility be upon them. I shall speak presently more of 
their acts; but let not the South, let us not be the ones to com- 
mit the aggression. We went into the election with this people. 
The result was different from what we wished ; but the election 
has been constitutionally held. Were we to make a point of re- 
sistance to the government and go out of the Union on that 
account, the record would be made up hereafter against us.’ 

Now here, without the least reference to the mode of Secession, 
it is broadly and plainly asserted, that ‘Secession would be a vio- 
lation of that sacred instrument, the Constitution, which so 
many of his hearers had ‘sworn to support.’ If this does not 
deny the constitutional right of Secession, then may we despair 
of ever arriving at the real import of the plainest possible modes 
of expression. ‘That Speech’, says Mr. Stephens, ‘was made 
mainly, it is true, against the policy of Secession for then exist- 
ing grievances complained of, but also against the unconstitu- 
tionality of the measures proposed to be passed by the State Leg- 
islature, with a view of dissolving the Union.’ (p. 20.) This 
is true; but it is not the whole truth. And if Mr. Stephens 
means to insinuate, that he merely called in question ‘ the con- 
stitutionality ’ of the measures proposed by the Legislature, and 
not the constitutionality of Secession itself, the device is too 
flimsy to save his consistency. That Speech was delivered be- 
fore the Legislature of Georgia, it is true, and he justly denied 
its constitutional right to carry the State out of the Union. But 
this was not the whole of the Speech in question. For, then 
and there, he also argued the great subject of Secession, without 
the least shadow of reference to its mode, whether by the Legis- 
lature or by a Convention of the people. And in the discussion 
of this topic, he declared that Secession would be ‘a breach of 
that sacred instrument,’ the Constitution, which ‘so many had 
sworn to support,’ and which all were bound to obey as the su- 
preme law of the land. 

In the above argument, indeed, Mr. Stephens virtually en- 
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dorses one of the most contemptible slanders ever uttered against 
the South by her enemies: ‘To make a point of resistance,’ says 
he, ‘to the government, to withdraw from it, because a man has 
been constitutionally elected, puts us in the wrong.’ Again, he 
says, ‘ We went into the election with this people. The result 
was different from what we wished; but the election has been 
constitutionally held. Were we.to make a point of resistance 
and go out of the Union on that account, the record would be 
made up hereafter against us.’ No more bitter sneer, or calum- 
ny, was ever uttered against the South, than the railing accusa- 
tion that she wished to break up the Union because, in a fair 
political contest, ‘a man had been constitutionally elected’ to 
the Presidency. If, indeed, this had been the ground of her 
complaint, she deserved the scorn and contempt of the universe, 
In assuming, then, that the South meditated a dissolution of the 
Union in consequence of so ordinary and so harmless an event, 
Mr. Stephens was in profound sympathy with her most ignorant, 
superficial, and contemptuous, enemies at the North. With 
what inexpressible delight they must have chuckled over this 
portion of his great Speech against Secession! No wonder that 
this Speech found such favor in the eyes of Mr. Lincoln, and of 
the whole North. 

It is evident that Mr. Stephens did not believe in the right of 
Secession as late as March 14th, 1860; and, even to the present 
day, he seems to entertain no very clear, well-defined, or established 
views on the subject. In the first Colloquy of the volume be- 
fore us, he speaks, it is true, of the right of Secession; but he 
seems to confound this ‘constitutional right’ with the extra-con- 
stitutional ‘ right of revolution.” Thus, in what he calls ‘The 
issue presented’, he says: ‘The war was inaugurated and waged 
by those at the head of the Federal Government, against these 
States, or the people of these States, to prevent their withdrawal 
from the Union. On the part of these States, which had allied 
themselves in a common cause, it was maintained and carried on 
purely in defence of this great right, claimed by them, of State 
Sovereignty and Self-government, which they with their asso- 
ciates had achieved in their common struggle with Great Britain, 
under the Declaration of 1776, and which, in their judgment, 
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lay at the foundation of the whole structure of American free 
Institutions.’ 

Now here, ‘the great Right of withdrawal from the Union’, 
is represented as the same with that exercised by those who 
withdrew from the British Government, and sect up the great 
Republic of this continent. But this was ‘the right of revol- 
ution’, or of ‘self-government’, and not ‘the right of Seces- 
sion,’ as that doctrine is understood by its real advocates, or 
by writers on international law. According to the doctrine of 
Secession, as laid down by Rawle, and Tucker, and Story, 
and Webster, if States are united by a compact, which prescribes 
no period for the duration of their union; then any State 
may of right secede therefrom at pleasure, without any cause 
or reason for its withdrawal. Now this is not ‘a revolutionary 
right,’ or ‘ the right of self-government,’ like that asserted by the 
Colonies in 1776, but, on the contrary, it is a right under and 
by virtue of the very constitution of such a federal union of 
States. This idea, this ‘ constitutional right’ of Secession, is one 
which has never yet risen on the mind of Mr. Stephens with the 
clearness, fulness, and definiteness of outline, which are so neces- 
sary to render the discussion of it satisfactory to others. In- 
deed, this right, as resulting from the compact between the States, 
is not stated in his book at all, until it reaches the next to its 
last chapter, and there it has more the appearance of an after- 
thought and an interpolation, than an original article of his po- 
litical creed. This portion of his work seems to have been con- 
ceived and written after the preceding chapters of his work 
were ready for the press. In those chapters he merely discusses 
and establishes the doctrine of the Sovereignty of the States, and 
the nature of the Constitution as a compact between the States, 
without even once alluding to the constitutional right of Seces- 
sion. It can not be said, that as he held these doctrines he must 
have believed in the right of Secession ; for Mr. Calhoun held 
the same doctrines, and established them in his great Senatorial 
Speech of 1833, and yet he denied the right of Secession. Mr. 
Stephens may have done the same thing, for all that we know, 
or for all that he has shown to the contrary. 

In the last part of the next to the last chapter of his work, 
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Mr. Stephens enters on the discussion of ‘ the rightfulness of Se- 
cession,’ and pursues it to the end of that chapter. In this dis- 
cussion, he makes the wonderful discovery, that for ‘ forty years 
after the Government had gone into operation’, the ‘ fathers gen- 
erally, as well as the great mass of the people throughout the 
country,’ maintained the opinion that the right of Secession ex- 
isted. This wonderful conclusion is established, not by an ap- 
peal to the historic records of the country, but by logic. ‘The 
right of a State to withdraw from the Union,’ says he, ‘ was never 
denied or questioned, that I am aware of, by any jurist, publicist, 
or statesman of character or standing, until Kent's Commenta- 
ries appeared, in 1826, nearly forty years after the Government 
had gone into operation!’ Hence, as the right was not denied 
by any one, he concludes that ‘it was generally recognised in all 
parts of the Union.’ The truth is, the subject was not discussed, 
or considered, by the public men of the country at all during 
the period referred to; and hence, there was no occasion for the 
expression of an opinion as to the right of Secession. The right 
was neither denied on the one side, nor affirmed on the other. 
Nothing, then, appears more feeble than the conclusion of Mr. 
Stephens, that all men recognised the right in question, because no 
one had explicitly denied it. By the same kind of reasoning, it 
might be easily proved that all men had recognised the existence 
of the planet Neptune before it was discovered by Leverrier or 
Adams ; for certainly no one had ever denied its existence. Is 
it not wonderful that, instead of studying history in the light of 
its own records, Mr. Stephens should have attempted to recon- 
struct it by logic—and by such logic? But having reconstruc- 
ted, or created, history to his entire satisfaction, by the use of 
logic alone, Mr. Stephens thus sweeps away the correct and well- 
considered opinion of the late Mr. Buchanan: ‘It has been sta- 
ted by high authority, that “the right of Secession is not a plant 
of Southern origin” — “it first sprang up in the North.” A 
more accurate statement would be that it was not sectional, but 
continental in its origin.’ Neither Mr. Buchanan, nor the facts 
of history, are permitted to stand before the sweeping logic of 
Mr. Stephens. It is, indeed, as authoritative and peremptory in 
its tone, as it is feeble and crazy in its structure. 
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The right of Secession, if we believe Mr. Stephens, was never 
denied by any jurist, publicist, or statesman of character or 
standing, until Kent’s Commentaries appeared, in 1826. Now 
this right was denied, long before that time, by one statesman 
at least of some little character and standing, namely, by Alex- 
ander Hamilton, and that, too, in the pages of The Federalist. 
In the twenty-second number of that great ‘ political classic of 
America,’ Mr. Hamilton expressly denies, that a State has the 
right to revoke, or withdraw from, a union formed by a com- 
pact between States. Yet, instead of looking into this effete 
production for information, Mr. Stephens proves by logic that 
even Alexander Hamilton himself believed in the right of Seces- 
sion! Now, if we examine this logic, we shall find, unless we 
are greatly mistaken, that it is even more wonderful in itself, 
than it is in the conclusion to which it leads. Here it is: ‘ Even 
Mr. Hamilton’, says he, ‘must have believed that this right 
was incident to the system; for in his urgent appeals to Mr. 
Jefferson, as early as 1790, for his influence with members 
of Congress, in aid of the bill for the assumption of the State 
debts, he presented the strong reason, that if that measure should 
not pass, there was great danger of a Secession of the members 
from the creditor States, which would end in a “separation of 
the States.”’ (p. 502.) That is to say, Mr. Hamilton thought 
that, in a certain event, there would be great danger of ‘a sep- 
aration of the States,’ and hence, he must have believed in the 
right of Secession! In the name of common sense, did Alexan- 
der Hamilton never fear that something wrong might possibly 
happen in this world of ours? Because he feared that, in a 
certain event, some members of Congress might withdraw from 
that body, and so bring about a dissolution of the Union, did it 
follow that he regarded such a Secession from Congress as proper, 
or such ‘a separation of the States’ as resulting from a consti- 
tutional right? Have not thousands and tens of thousands, 
within the memory of Mr. Stephens, dreaded the ‘ separation of 
the States’, who did not believe in, nay, who vehemently de- 
nied, the right of Secession? Did not Mr. Stephens himself 
dread ‘a separation of the States,’ when, in 1860, he so eloquently 
pleaded for the preservation of ‘the glorious Union’, and de- 
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nounced Secession ‘as a breach of that sacred instrument,’ the 
Constitution of the United States? How, in the face of all this, 
Mr. Stephens could just close his eyes, and conclude that Alex- 
ander Hamilton must have believed in the right of Secession, 
because he dreaded the fact of Secession, is more than we can 
possibly comprehend. But certain it is, that he goes on making 
history by the wonderful processes of his logic, and never seems 
to doubt the correctness of the conclusions at which he arrives 
in this way ; though they are contradicted by the pages of The 
Federalist itself, or by the opinion of the whole world. He 
never seems to doubt, indeed, though his logic leads him to the 
conclusion that Jefferson Davis was not, and that Alexander 
Hamilton was, a Secessionist! After this, it seems quite unne- 
cessary to produce other feats of the same kind of logic, which 
so abundantly appear in the work before us. History should 
be read, and seen, and studied, in the light of its own records; 
and no statesman, or philosopher, or historian, properly so- 
called, will reconstruct its facts from the cob-webs of the brain. 
Logic is, indeed, a very good thing in its place; but, as a great 
thinker has said, ‘it was not given to us a substitute fur eye- 
sight.’ This—this is the organ for the contemplation of his- 
tory, at least in so far as the study of its facts is concerned. 

We have said that Mr. Stephens has madea real book. With 
all its faults, it is a real book, to whose merits we have not, as 
yet, done full justice. We now propose to do so. The one 
living element, the one vital principle, which constitutes ita 
real book, is the great and imperishable truth, that the govern- 
ment of the United States was Federal, and not National, in its 
origin. Or, in other words, that the Constitution of 1787, was 
a compact to which the States, as free, sovereign, and indepen- 
dent political communities, were the parties. This great truth 
is, we think, fully and unanswerably established by Mr. Stephens. 
If he has, in some instances, injured the great cause he advo- 
cates, by the assumption of false positions, and the use of false 
arguments, he has, on the whole, sufficiently fortified it both 
by reason and authority, to satisfy every candid enquirer after 
truth. On the other hand, the great error, that the Constitu- 
tion of 1787 was not a compact between States, but the supreme 
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legislative act of the whole people of America as one State, or 
Nation, is, we are happy to believe, demolished by Mr. Stephens, 
as well'as by several of his predecessors. The careful perusal 
of his work will repay the reader, especially if he has never be- 
fore studied the subject. Indeed, there are several important 
authorities adduced by Mr. Stephens, which appear in no for- 
mer work on the right of Secession. There are, on the other 
hand, invaluable authorities in the works of his predecessors, to 
which he makes no allusion whatever. 

We shall, in conclusion, notice a few of the more prominent 
general features of the work under consideration. The great 
cause, the Causa causans, of the late war, says Mr. Stephens, 
was the assumption, the false theory, that the people of America 
‘owed allegiance to the Federal Government, as the absolute 
sovereign power over the whole country, consolidated into one 
Nation.” (p. 29.) But here our author fails to ‘go to the bot- 
tom of his subject.’ For back of this cause itself, there is a still 
greater cause, from which this false theory of the Constitution 
itself resulted. Mr. John Quincy Adams long ago indicated 
this real cause, this Causa causans, of consolidation. Whenever, 
said he, the true philosophic historian comes to describe the 
workings of our system, it will be found, that the Party in 
power, whatever its previous theory, has favored a liberal con- 
struction of the Constitution. For, having control of the gov- 
ernment, it will have no very great objection to the enlargement 
of its powers. Thus, the old Republican Party itself, with Jef- 
ferson, and Madison, and Monroe, and John Quincy Adams, at 
its head, seemed to lose all its former horror of consolidation, 
as soon as the government had passed from the hands of its 
great rival into its own. National Banks, and Protective Tar- 
iffs, and Internal Improvements, all sprang up, and established 
themselves, under the rule of these strict Constructionists ; that 
is, strict Constructionists as long as they were out of power. In 
like manner, when the Federalists of the North lost the control 
of the government, they became strict Constructionists ; insisting 
on the sovereignty of the States, and a rigid adherence to the pow- 
ers granted in ‘the compact’ between them. Thus, the love of 
power, is the cause of the rise of the false theory of consolida- 
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tion. ‘The weak desire only what is equal and just ; the power- 
ful pay no regard to it.’ ‘Constitutions are made for the pro- 
tection of minorities; majorities rely on the strong arm.’ All 
the founders of the Constitution of 1787 both saw and asserted 
that, if either section should ever get the control of both branches 
of Congress, with an executive to back its designs, it would 
trample the other under its feet, regardless of the paper re- 
straints of the Constitution. This is precisely what has hap- 
pened ; and he has never read the political history of this coun- 
try with half an eye, who has not seen that all things have, 
from the first, been gradually tending to this awful result and 
consummation. The more the North increased in power, the 
more exorbitant she became in her demands, and the more un- 
scrupulous in her aggressions. She first assumed the power to 
weaken the South, by keeping Missouri out of the Union; and 
then to exchange ‘the poverty of the North for the wealth of 
the South,’ by High Protective Tariffs. Holding in her fist, at 
last, all the great powers and branches of the Government, — 
the Senate, the House of Representatives, and the Executive,— 
she determined to have her own way in the Union, and she 
crushed all opposition out of the path of her remorseless career. 
The South would, we fear, have pursued a similar course, if she, 
instead of her great rival, had been clothed with the irresponsi- 
sible power to do as she pleased in the Union. 

Thus, in discussing his one great cause of the war to the ex- 
clusion of others, Mr. Stephens puts the cart before the horse. 
He makes the false theory of consolidation the ‘real cause of 
the war’; whereas the real causes of the war, namely, the pas- 
sions of the human heart, ‘ whence proceed wars and fightings, 
gave rise to that false theory itself. The true theory, as Mr. 
Stephens himself shows, (p. 412,) was gloriously in the ascend- 
ant as late as 1860. But no sooner were the passions of the 
Northern power up, and ready for War, than that theory van- 
ished like the baseless fabric of a vision, and the theory of con- 
solidation came forth armed to do the work of Death. And 
when the passions which had produced the War were inflamed 
and infuriated by the conflict of arms, they led to still greater 
assumptions of unconstitutional power, and perfected the theory 
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of consolidation. Alexander Hamilton saw this in advance; 
and anticipated, as his most intimate friend, Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, assures us, that it would require the passions of a civil war 
to complete and perfect the work of consolidation. But Alex- 
ander Stephens can not see the thing, even after it has happen- 
ed right before his eyes. Alexander Hamilton foresaw and pre- 
dicted that the passions which lead to war, and which are fear- 
fully heightened by war, would produce a consolidation of the 
States into one great Nation. But now that the thing has actually 
taken place, Mr. Stephens reads its history backwards; and in- 
sists that the theory of consolidation was the real cause, the 
Causa causans, of ‘the whole of our late troubles.’ He never 
gets behind his abstract theories, to find, as every ‘ philosophic 
historian ’ would do, the real causes of the late war, and of all 
our troubles, in the passions of the human heart. If he had 
done so, indeed, he might have been compelled to say some very 
disagreeable things to his Northern readers, which now make no 
appearance in his wonderfully dispassionate production. Mr. 
Stephens attempts to describe what has passed before his eyes, 
and to assign its ‘real causes.’ Yet, by a truly ‘ philosophic 
historian’, was the thing infinitely better done, more than two 
thousand years before the events of the late War happened. 
We allude, of course, to Thucydides; who, in his history of the 
Peloponnesian War, says: ‘And the cause of all these things was 
power pursued for the gratification of avarice, and the conse- 
quent violence of parties when once engaged in the contest.’ 
Thus, in his account of the memorable war in which ‘ Greek 
met Greek’, is the cause of the late War depicted with an in- 
sight far more profound, and an accuracy far more perfect, than 
it is in the history of Mr. Stephens. 

Nothing seems more wonderful to us, indeed, than the want 
of insight on the part of most politicians, of the present day. 
They have so long sung their very pleasant songs about ‘the 
virtue and intelligence of the people’, the ‘capacity of the peo- 
ple for self-government,’ the ‘glorious Union’ and ‘the best 
government the world has ever seen’, that their minds seem 
doomed forever to run in these channels, and utterly incapable 
of getting into any other. You may ‘bray them in a mortar’, 
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and they will come out singing the same old songs, just as if 
they meant to defy all the powers of heaven and earth to make 
them any wiser than they are. They seem, indeed, like bar- 
rel-organs, absolutely confined to a certain round of pleasant tunes ; 
and as incapable as barrel-organs themselves of learning any 
other tunes, however grand, or good, or true, or beautiful. Mr. 
Stephens is no exception to this rule; nay, he is a striking and 
conspicuous illustration of its truth. For, although he has 
passed through all the horrors of the late awful flood, he seems 
not one whit wiser than he was before. He is, indeed, more 
like a petrified fossil remain of the antediluvian era, than a 
real living man enriched with all the lessons of wisdom and ex- 
perience, which the late war is so well calculated to teach ‘ for 
the instruction of mankind and the benefit of posterity.’ When 
we see this statesman, this philosophic historian, this great politi- 
cal prophet, coming out of the late horrible Revolution, singing 
the same old tunes about the glory of ‘the Sovereignty of the 
People’, the wonderfully sublime ‘working of our system’, the 
‘best government the world has ever scen’ and ‘the last hope 
of mankind’; we are absolutely lost in wonder, and sorrow, and 
pity. We should, indeed, shake our very sides with laughter, 
if the spectacle were not too sad — far too sad — for any thing 
short of tears. 

Mr. Stephens, it is true, even before the war, sang the old 
tunes in question with variations of his own. These variations 
are so peculiar, and apparently so solemn, that they deserve a 
serious notice at our hands. Enlightened by his past expe- 
rience, as well as by his vast reading and reflection, he says: ‘I 
believe in the power of the People to govern themselves.’* The 
sovereign People, of course, are delighted. But the oracle does 
not stop here. On the contrary, he introduces a variation of his 
own, which, without giving offence to the sovereign People, ren- 
ders his utterance as well nigh equivocal as any ever delivered by 
the heathen oracles of old. He says: ‘I believe in the power of 
the people to govern themselves, when wisdom prevails and pas- 
sion does not control their actions.’ And who does not believe 
this? Who does not believe, that the people can and will gov- 
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ern themselves wisely, when they are governed by wisdom, and 
not by passion? We most solemnly and religiously believe this 
ourselves; and we also believe the old saying, that ‘ we shall 
catch larks, when the sky falls.’ But we neither know when the 
sky will fall, nor when the masses will be governed by wisdom, 
and not by passion. 

‘The Government of the United States,’ says Mr. Stephens, 
‘T did think, and do still think, the best the world ever saw, 
and I fear the world will never see its like again.’ (p. 31.) 
‘Most wonderfully’, says he, ‘was it performing its high mis- 
sion, to his (Alexander Hamilton’s) utter astonishment as well 
as that of many others of his class, so long as the primary law 
of its existence was recognized in its administration.’ (p. 529.) 
But while thus performing its high mission so wonderfully, to 
the utter astonishment of all wise men in general, and to that 
of Mr. Stephens in particular, ‘ this primary law of its existence’ 
was violated one day, and then, strange to say, ‘ the best govern- 
ment the world ever saw’ suddenly collapsed like a bubble; so 
that ‘disorder, confusion, war, and all its disastrous results en- 
sued.’ (p. 448.) Now, however strange it may seem, all this 
is said by Mr. Stephens in his attempt to refute the opinion of 
Alexander Hamilton that, instead of being ‘the best govern- 
ment the world has ever seen’, it was ‘a frail and worthless 
fabric.’ (p.529.) Admirable, wonderful government! exclaims 
Mr. Stephens ; that is, ‘as long as the primary law of its exist- 
ence’ is observed; but that law once violated, as it was in 
1860, and all the horrors of confusion, anarchy, and war ensue. 
Does not Mr. Stephens himself, then, show that ‘the best gov- 
ernment the world has ever seen’, was but ‘a frail and worth- 
less fabric’, ready to explode, like a Prince Rupert’s drop, at the 
first touch of power? Permanence, stability, or capacity to re- 
sist the shocks to which all human institutions are exposed, seems 
to form no part of Mr. Stephens’ conception of ‘ the best govern- 
ment the world has ever seen.’ 

He is quite satisfied, if it only shows itself ‘the best govern- 
ment the world has ever seen’, ‘so long as adhered to’, (p. 7,) 
or so long as ‘the primary law of its existence is not violated.’ 
Here, again, we agree with him. If politicians, and parties, 
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and preachers, and people, had only adhered to it, the world 
would, no doubt, have been astonished at the wonderful work- 
ing of ‘the best government the world has ever seen.’ But, un- 
fortunately, they did not adhere to it. If no powers had ever 
been coveted by the masses or majorities, except those granted in 
the Constitution, and if those powers had always been used ex- 
clusively for the equal good of all sections and parts of the Union 
alike ; then indeed would the hopes and expectations of its found- 
ers have been more than realised. But, unfortunately, things 
took a different course. Would that it had only been adhered 
to! For, if no ignorance, no error, no prejudice, no passion, 
and no wrong, had disturbed its glorious design and working; 
then truly we should have found this country, according to the 
dream of Mr. Stephens, ‘the Eden of the world, the Paradise 
of the universe.’ But then we should have witnessed, not merely 
the best government, but indescribably the best people, the world 
has ever seen. And it will, in our opinion, be time enough to 
try ‘the best government the world has ever seen’, when we can 
find an infinitely better people than hasever existed. ‘Democracy’, 
says Rousseau, ‘is an admirable government for a nation of 
gods.’ But we have no nation of gods, or of angels, to apply 
it to; and as he says, ‘it is too perfect for men.’ It is, indeed, 
so very beautiful in theory, that it is quite worthless in practice ; 
at least in this poor forlorn world of ours. 

Nevertheless, we agree with Mr. Stephens, that if all things 
had gone right in this country, then would our government have 
been ‘ the best the world has ever seen.’ But every thing did not 
go right with us. For, as Mr. Stephens himself says, ‘ the Demon 
of Centralism,’ (p. 535,) entered into ‘this Eden of the world 
this Paradise of the universe,’ and blasted all our hopes. But 
there are more Demons in heaven and earth than are dreamed 
of in his philosophy. The ‘Demon of Centralism’ is by no 
means the only one. Perhaps the Demon, which entered into 
the only real Paradise, and thus brought ‘death into the world 
and all our woe’, had quite as much to do with the spoiling of 
this Eden of ours, as had the ‘Demon of Centralism’ himself. 
Still, we agree with Mr. Stephens, that if there had been no 
demons at all, but good angels only, then would the course 
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of our government have run smooth. But, if we are not greatly 
mistaken, the Demon of Radicalism has done quite as much as 
that of Centralism to break up and destroy the Government 
of the United States. 

In the opinion of Mr. Stephens, however, if this one ‘ Demon 
of Centralism’ could only be conquered, then all ‘ the nations of 
the earth’ would be regenerated by our Federative System. Only 
listen to his exalted strain: ‘The question, therefore, with me, 
assumed a magnitude and importance far above the welfare and 
destiny of my own State, it embraced the welfare and ultimate 
destiny of all the States, North as well as South; nay, more, it 
embraced, in is range, the general interest of mankind, so far, 
at least, as the oppressed of all other lands and climes were look- 
ing to this country, not only for a present asylum against the 
evils of misrule in their own, but were anxiously and earnestly 
looking forward to the Federative principles here established, as 
“the World’s best hope,” in the great future, for the regenera- 
tion, the renaissance, of the Nations of the Earth! Such, in my 
judgment, were the scope and bearing of the question and the 
principles involved.’ 

Such would have been the sublime spectacle, the glorious mil- 
lennium introduced by the ‘ Federative principles’ of our gov- 
ernment, if nothing had happened to interfere with its world- 
saving operation! But the strain does not stop here. ‘Let us 
follow it a little further :— 

‘Had this foundation principle of the system then been gener- 
ally acknowledged — had no military force been called out to pre- 
vent the exercise of this right of withdrawal on the part of the 
seceding States —had no war been waged against Georgia and 
the other States, for their assertion and maintenance of this right, 
had not this primary law of our entire system of Government 
been violated in the war so waged, I cannot permit myself to 
entertain the shadow of a doubt, that the whole controversy, 
between the States and Sections, would, at no distant day, have 
been satisfactorily and harmoniously adjusted, under the peace- 
ful and beneficent operation of this very law itself. Just as all 
perturbations and irregularities are adjusted in the solar system, 
by the simple law of gravitation, from which alone it sprung in 
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the beginning, and on which alone its continuance, with its won- 
derfully harmonious workings, depends !’ 

Again, he says, ‘My opinion was, that it only required the 
masses to see, feel, and appreciate.’ (p. 538.) Yes, we submit 
— we surrender— we agree —that it only required ‘the masses 
to see, feel, and appreciate,’ what neither they nor their leaders 
ever had the grace to see, feel, and appreciate, in order to pre- 
serve the tranquillity and peace of the Union. And if all had 
been order, harmony, and good will, then, as Mr. Stephens says, 
‘There would have been no war, no bloodshed, no sacking of 
towns and cities, no desolation, no billions of treasure expended, 
on either side, and no million of lives sacrificed in the unnatural and 
fratricidal strife; there would have been none of the present 
troubles about restoration, or reconstruction ; but, instead of these 
lamentable scenes, a new spectacle of wonder would have been 
presented for the guide and instruction of the astonished Na- 
tions of the earth, greater than that exhibited after the Nullifi- 
cation pacification, of the matchless workings of our American 
Institutions of Self-Government by the people!’ Now, who 
can deny this? Who can deny, that if ‘no war had been 
waged,’ then ‘there would have been no war.’? 

We agree with Mr. Stephens, then, when he says: ‘I believe 
in the power of the people to govern themselves, when wisdom 
prevails and passion does not control their actions’; and also 
when he declares, that the Government of the United States is 
‘the best the world has ever seen,’ when ‘it is adhered to’, or 
perfectly administered. We likewise concur with him in the 
solemn and deliberate opinion, that if order, harmony, peace, and 
good will had prevailed, ‘there would have been no war’, (p. 
538) ; and that if ‘no war had been waged against Georgia and 
the other States’, ‘there would have been no war.’ We agree to 
each and every one of these propositions. But we do not see, 
we confess, that it was at al! necessary to introduce any one of 
them to the reader, with the apparently solemn and oracular as- 
surance of the late Vice-President of the Confederate States, 
that ‘My opinion was.’ For it was, indeed, the opinion of 
every man, woman, and child in America. 

Mr. Stephens has, we can assure him, by no means exhausted 
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the materials of history bearing on the one great topic of his 
book. Indeed, the most important of all the authorities relative 
to his own doctrine, have been wholly overlooked by him. In 
order to show that the idea of ‘Compact between the States’ had 
been done away by the Convention of 1787, and ‘a National 
Government’ introduced ; Mr. Webster, in his great Speech of 
1833, boldly appeals ‘to all contemporary history, to the num- 
bers of The Federalist, to the debates in Conventions, to the pub- 
lications of friends and foes.’ . . . Now, how does Mr. Stephens 
meet this bold, broad, and unscrupulous assertion? Does he go 
to the history of the times, to The Federalist, to the various pro- 
ductions and publications alluded to by Mr. Webster, and show 
his assertion to be utterly and recklessly false? Does he even 
show this, in regard to the one great point of his book, that ‘the 
Constitution was a Compact between the States’? He does not. 
‘The broad assertion’ of Mr. Webster, says he, ‘ doubtless made 
a deep impression at the time upon those not conversant with 
the facts, but it can have no effect upon us who have travelled so 
carefully through the records of those days.’ But this will not 
do; we want something more than bare assertion. In questions 
of such magnitude, the bare assertions of neither Mr. Webster, 
nor of Mr. Stephens, will do. We want to see their arguments; 
especially the arguments of those who have ‘ travelled so carefully 
through the records of those days.’ 

What records? Is not The Federalist, (the only record to 
which Mr. Webster specifically appeals,) worthy of notice? 
Nay, is not this, beyond .all comparison, the most important of 
all ‘the records of those days,’ which relate to the nature of the 
Constitution? Most assuredly it is. Written by the two great 
architects of ‘the more perfect Union’; and written, too, ex- 
pressly to explain the nature of the Constitution to the people, 
while pleading with them to adopt and ratify that instrument 
for their government ; The Federalist alone should be absolutely 
decisive of the great point in controversy. What, then, says The 
Federalist in regard to this point? Does it deny, or does it af- 
firm, that the Constitution is a Compact between the States? 
This is the great question, and there are the open pages of T'he 
Federalist, so that every man can see, and read, and decide for 
himself. 
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Is it possible, that Daniel Webster, ‘the great expounder, 
does not know what The Federalist, ‘the great political classic of 
America,’ teaches on such a subject? Is it possible, that The 
Federalist, with which, as De Tocqueville says, ‘the Statesmen 
of all countries should be familiar’, is, in regard to the greatest 
of all the constitutional questions ever discussed in this coun- 
try, an unknown book to the greatest of all the guides and 
Statesmen of America? Is it possible that he —even he, is ig- 
norant of the teachings of The Federalist, in regard to the very 
point in question? Even if the great Statesman of America is 
not perfectly ‘familiar with The Federalist, is it possible that he 
can not tell us, whether it speaks of the Constitution as ‘a com- 
pact between States,’ or otherwise? Is it possible that, in pro- 
found ignorance of its teachings on this great question, he can so 
boldly and so confidently appeal to The Federalist as an unques- 
tioned and unquestionable authority in his favér? 

Each and every one of these things is not only possible—they 
are facts. And, strange to say, Mr. Calhoun makes no reply to 
Mr. Webster’s bold appeal to The Federalist. Hence, every care- | 
ful and conscientious reader, who goes to that great debate for 
information, must come away, as we did, under the impression 
that, according to The Federalist, the idea of a ‘Compact between 
the States’ had been done away, and ‘a National Government’ 
introduced in its place. For this is positively asserted by Mr. 
Webster, and is not denied by Mr. Calhoun. This, in profound 
ignorance of The Federalist, is boldly asserted by the one, and is 
not even called in question by the other! And even after all 
the profound researches of Mr. Stephens, who has ‘travelled so 
carefully through the records of those days,’ The Federalist still 
sleeps. Mr. Stephens gives us ‘the great Speech of Mr. Web- 
ster,’ in which this bold, audacious, and unblushing assertion, as 
well as many others of the same kind, is put forth. But The 
Federalist still sleeps; or rather it is still permitted to cover, 
with its sanction, the false statement of Mr. Webster. That 
‘great Speech’, that vile mixture, that execrable compound of 
eloquence and shams, Mr. Stephens makes the occasion of a 
splendid eulogy on Mr. Webster’s genius. Better — infinitely 
better — had he served his country, and the great cause of truth, 
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if, instead of eulogy, he had stripped the triple armour of The 
Federalist from his broad shoulders, and exposed his inherent 
deformity to his weak, word-worshipping admirers. But was 
not Mr. Stephens himself one of those very admirers; and was 
any rhetor, or writer, ever known to worship fine words more than 
he? ‘I was exceedingly anxious’, says Mr. Stephens, (p. 336,) 
‘to see him President, and what a President he would have made.’ 
What! anxious to see Mr. Webster President, just because he ~ 
could, with such matchless eloquence, plead the great cause of 
‘the Demon of Centralism’ itself? Why not prefer that Demon 
himself to his emissary? What a President he would have 
made! 

Mr. Stephens thus disposes of Mr. Webster’s appeal to The 
Federalist. ‘We have seen’, replies Mr. Stephens, ‘ that such 
was the opinion of Washington, Madison, Hamilton, Rufus 
King, Ellsworth, Morris, and Randolph ; that is, they all held 
that the Government established by it was Federal. This im- 
plies Compact ;’? &c. (p. 338.) This, at best, is merely a matter 
of inference, or implication. If Mr. Stephens had only looked 
into the records, over which he has ‘travelled so carefully ’, he 
might have found Washington, and Madison, and Hamilton, 
and Morris, expressly pronouncing the Constitution such a com- 
pact. Our inquiry at present, however, relates only to The 
Federalist. In the thirty-ninth number of that work, it is said, 
that ‘each State in ratifying the Constitution, is considered as a 
sovereign body, independent of all others’ ; and, in the fortieth 
number, we are told that, in the establishment of the Constitu- 
tion, which is called “the Compact,” the States are ‘regarded 
as distinct and independeni sovereigns.’ Again, if he will read 
the last number of The Federalist, he will hear Alexander 
Hamilton himself, the great author of all the consolidation of 
his day, call ‘the thirteen Independent States’ the parties to 
‘the Compact’ for their government, as he there styles the Con- 
stitution. ‘A man’, says Mr. Webster, ‘is almost untrue to 
his country, who calls the Constitution a Compact.’ If so, then 
were James Madison and Alexander Hamilton, as well as John 
C. Calhoun and Jefferson Davis, untrue to their country. 

Is it not wonderful, indeed, that Mr. Webster should have 
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made so bold and so false an appeal to The Federalist? And is 
it not still more wonderful, that, from his day to the present, the 
infamous fraud should have remained unexposed? How sad, 
how deplorable, how marvellous, the want of activity, zeal, re- 
search, and industry, of Southern men, in regard to the merits 
of their great cause! Nothing in our whole past history, indeed, 
comes over our spirits with such a painful sense of gloom and 
sadness, not even the loss of noble heroes in battle slain, as this 
wonderful remissness of duty on the part of our public men; 
whose sloth and security seem, in part at least, responsible for 
the overwhelming flood of frightful errors which have destroyed 
the South. 

We have seen many pitiful things in our time. But— piti- 
fullest of all! —we have, at last, come to see the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the late Confederate States, the second officer over a 
great people, claiming to be a prophet, and yet actually expecting 
‘the down-trodden Peoples of the Earth’ to be regenerated by— 
‘an idea’! If this thing had happened in the hey-day of our 
prosperity, when all was joyous and smiling and happy around 
us, there might, perhaps, have been some little excuse for such 
wild extravagance of folly. But we have passed through all the 
whirlwinds, and darkness, and distress, and storms, and wide- - 
wasting desolations, of the late Revolution, only to be told that 
some ‘ new idea,’ or some little raree-show, will yet regenerate the 
world? And is this a philosopher, or a statesman, or a histo- 
rian, who thus speaks to us? Or is it some little jeering spirit, 
whom the Arch-Fiend has sent to us, to make a mockery of all 
the mighty hopes lying blasted on all sides around us? The 
world regenerated by ‘an idea’! This world —ay, this very 
world, with all its rats and radicals, regenerated by ‘an idea’! 

‘A new idea’, says he, ‘had for some time been in embryo. 
It was then struggling into birth. Jefferson’s brain had first 
felt the impulse of its quickening life. The framers of the 
Constitution saw its star, as the wise men of the East saw the 
star of Bethlehem. They did homage to it, even in the manger, 
where it then lay in swaddlings, as the political Messiah just born 
for the regeneration of the down-trodden Peoples of the Earth.’ (p. 
480.) Now, what is this wonderful idea? It is simply the idea, 
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that the laws of the Federal Government shall operate on indi- 
viduals, and not merely on States. Not one of those, who intro- 
daced this idea into the Constitution of the United States, ever 
imagined or dreamed that it would regenerate the world. It has 
certainly failed to regenerate this country. Madison and Ham- 
ilton, the first in his Introduction to the great Debates of 1787 
and the last in several numbers of 7’he Federalist, recommended 
this new idea on the ground that it would prevent a war between 
the States. But it failed todoeven this. Yet, nothing daunted 
by such failures, Mr. Stephens is quite sure that it is ‘the polit- 
ical Messiah born for the regeneration of the down-trodden Peo- 
ples,of the Earth.’ 

‘ Jefferson’s brain first felt the impulse of its quickening life.’ 
The universe will, in due time, follow Mr. Jefferson, and, lo! 
the renaissance of all nations. In the meantime, perhaps, we 
may just as well correct a slight mistake of our author, in re- 
gard to the paternity of this new idea. It did not originate 
with Mr. Jefferson, or first impregnate his brain with celestial 
fire. Or, if it did, the fact was wholly unknown to James 
Madison. For, in his Introduction to the great Debates of 1787, 
Mr. Madison goes into the question of the origin of this ‘new 
idea’; and he does not even so much as allude to his great 
friend, Mr. Jefferson. He is, on the contrary, compelled to give 
the credit of this ‘new idea’ to Noah Webster — the same who 
made the little spelling-book and the big Dictionary. All very 
respectable productions, no doubt, and useful, in their day and 
generation, as a spelling-book, as a dictionary, and as a political 
notion. But we should just as soon expect to see the world re- 
generated by Mr. Webster’s spelling-book, or Dictionary, as by 
his political notion. 

Still harping on this wonderful idea, Mr. Stephens says: 
‘The principle thus introduced wasanewone. It was unknown 
to the old world, [a sufficient reason why it was not long ago 
regenerated.] Unknown to Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Grotius, 
Puffendorf, or Montesquieu. It was, indeed, a grand discovery. 
The honor, the glory of this discovery, was reserved for this 
Continent, and for [Noah Webster!] those who had at first pro- 
claimed the great truth that all ‘Governments derive their just 
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powers from the consent of the governed.’ Now we wonder, if 
Mr. Stephens did not know that this great truth, as he calls it, 
was proclaimed by J. J. Rousseau, and systematically proclaimed, 
before it was ever dreamed of by Thomas Jefferson, or the men 
of 1776? ‘From it [the new idea],’ he continues, ‘sprang that 
unparalleled career of prosperity and greatness which marked 
our history under its beneficent operations for nearly three quar- 
ters of a century! These momentous consequences in rapid 
growth and development, and the unsurpassed happiness and 
prosperity, resulted from this simple, but wonderful improvement 
made by the Fathers, in 1787, upon Montesquieu’s model of a 
Confederated Republic.’ (p. 482.) This ‘new idea,’ then, was 
in a fair way to regenerate the New World; and no one can tell 
how soon the work would have been finished, if the ‘ Demon of 
Centralism’ had not interfered with its sublime operations. 
Washington said, (and Washington was remarkable for the sound- 
ness and sobriety of his judgment), that after the new govern- 
ment should go into operation, many would ascribe to it all the 
prosperity of the country ; whereas many other powerful causes, 
then in visible operation, would also conduce to that prosperity. 
But who could have imagined, that any one could have singled 
out the notion of Noah Webster, and ascribed to that simple, but 
wondeful discovery, the unparalleled prosperity ‘and greatness 
of America? This, we insist upon it, is doing gross injustice 
to the spelling-book and the Dictionary, not to speak of other 
agencies which may possibly have had something to do with the 
result. 

But the most wonderful thing connected with this eulogy is, 
that it is pronounced upon the ‘ new idea’, after that idea has 
been tried and failed to answer the purpose for which it was intro- 
duced. It was introduced, as we have already seen, to prevent 
a war between the States; and the most fearful war the world 
has ever seen has actually taken place between the States, Long 
life, too, if not a perpetual existence as well as a perpetual peace, 
was one of the great blessings promised to our Confederation, by 
those who introduced this ‘new idea’ into its system. But our 
Confederation of free States perished in less than a century ; 
whereas some others, still in existence, were several hundred 
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years old when ours was manufactured, and launched on the 
great and stormy sea of human affairs. The failure, we are 
perfectly aware Mr. Stephens will assert, was not due to the idea 
itself, but only to the ‘Demon of Centralism.’ Yes, and if the 
experiment were tried a thousand times with no better success, 
might not the failure still be laid on the ‘Demon of Centralism’, 
or on some other Demon, against whom the legislators had fail- 
ed to provide sufficient securities? Is it, then, the business of 
legislators to make governments for the world, not as it is, but 
only for the world as it ought to be? To overlook all demons, 
and to legislate only for angels? To build Utopias after Utopias, 
and, when these fail from a want of practical adaptation to 
men and things as they are, lay all the blame on ‘the world, 
the flesh, or the Devil’, and no part of it on their beautiful 
schemes. Beautiful schemes indeed! how easily they would re- 
generate all the down-trodden nations of the earth, if there were 
only nothing wrong in the world to interfere with their opera- 
tions ! 

We have marked many other passages in the work before us ; 
some to illustrate the leading features of the author’s mind, and 
some to illustrate the character of his style. But, for the want 
of space, we can not notice them. We shall conclude with a 
specimen of the author’s eloquence. ‘His last Speech in Con- 
gress’, says his biographer, (Speeches and Letters, p. 117) ‘ was 
that on the admission of Oregon, Feb. 12th, 1859. As an ora- 
tion, it stands among the grandest specimens of American elo- 
quence, and it is of an interest beyond the splendour of its lan- 
guage or the beauty of its periods, as embodying his theory of 
our system of republican government, in both State and territo- 
rial matters. We subjoin a passage, drawn from the vision of 
Ezekiel, that for effect upon his vast audience, and the deep 
emotion it excited, both on the floor and in the galleries, has sel- 
dom been equalled.’ Indeed, the effect was electrical, both on 
the rabble of the House, and on that of the galleries. This elo- 
quence, which was intended to exhibit, in 1859, the sublime 
‘workings of our system’, is not at all damaged, in the estima- 
tion of the orator himself, by the korrible ‘ workings of our sys- 
tem’ in 1861. Hence the sublimest flight of this famous burst 
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of eloquence is set before us in his view of the late War. It is 
thus printed once in the Congressional Globe ; twice in his Me- 
moirs ; and once in his history of the War ; as if it were quite too 
fine a specimen of rhetoric to be lost, or even damaged by the 
whirlwinds of the Revolution. Indeed, the orator reproduces 
it for the fourth time, because, as he alleges, ‘ the views then ex- 
pressed’ by him respecting the wonderfully sublime ‘ workings 
of our system’, he ‘ still entertains.’ (p. 529.) Let us see, then, 
this specimen of his eloquence. It is worthy of the reader’s 
most profound attention. 

‘Such is the machinery of our theory of self-government by 
the people. This is the great novelty of our peculiar system, 
involving a principle unknown to the ancients, an idea never 
dreamed of by Aristotle or Plato. The union of several dis- 
tinct, independent communities upon this basis (the Federal ma- 
chinery acting directly upon the citizens of the several States 
within the sphere of its limited powers), is a new principle in 
human Governments. It is now a problem in experiment for 
the people of the nineteenth century, upon this continent, to 
solve. As I behold its workings in the past and at the present, 
while I am not sanguine, yet I am hopeful of its successful solu- 
tion. The most joyous feeling of my heart is the earnest hope 
that it will, for the future, move on as peacefully, prosperously, 
and brilliantly, as it has in the past. If so, then we shall ex« 
hibit a moral and political spectacle to the world something like 
the prophetic vision of Ezekiel, when he saw a number of dis- 
tinct beings or living creatures, each with a separate and distinct 
organism, having the functions of life within itself, all of one 
external likeness, and all, at the same time, mysteriously connec- 
ted, with one common animating spirit pervading the whole, so 
that when the common spirit moved they all moved ; their appear- 
ance and their work being, as it were, a wheel in the middle of a 
wheel ; and whithersoever the common spirit went, thither the 
others went, all going together ; and when they went, he heard the 
noise of their motion like the noise of great waters, as the voice 
of the Almighty! Should our experiment succeed, such will be 
our exhibition—a machinery of Government so intricate, so 
complicated, with so many separate and distinct parts, so many 
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independent States, each perfect in the attributes and functions 
of Sovereignty, within its own jurisdiction, all, nevertheless, 
united under the control of a common directing power for exter- 
nal objects and purposes, may naturally enough seem novel, 
strange, and inexplicable to the philosophers and crowned heads 
of the world! 

‘It is for us, and those who shall come after us, to determine 
whether this grand experimental problem shall be worked out ; 
not by quarrelling amongst ourselves; not by doing injustice to 
any ; not by keeping out any particular class of States; but by 
each State remaining a separate and distinct political organism 
within itself—all bound together, for general objects, under a 
common Federal head; as it were, a wheel within a wheel. 
Then the number may be multiplied without limit; and then, 
indeed, may the nations of the earth look on in wonder at our 
career ; and when they hear the noise of the wheels of our pro- 
gress in achievement, in development, in expansion, in glory, 
and renown, it may well appear to them not unlike the noise of 
great waters; the very voice of the Almighty— Vow populi! 
Vow Dei !’* 

Wonderful Government! Infinitely ‘the best the world has 
ever seen’! No imagery so fit to symbolize its sublime work- 
ings, as that which Ezekiel has chosen to represent the awful 
majesty, the inconceivable grandeur and glory, of the Divine 
Government of the Universe. The people are, of course, en- 
raptured, to behold ‘the machinery of our theory of self-govern- 
ment by the people,’ as described by the orator ; especially when 
the grand climax falls on’ their ears —‘ the voice of the people, 
is the voice of God.’ 

But the orator, if we may judge from the above passage, has 
derived nothing from his study of the prophet, except the sub- 
limity of his diction. All else is hollow, false, deceptive. The 
voice of the people is, indeed, the voice of no god in heaven or 
on earth, except the politician’s god. God never sent a prophet 
into the world to persuade his people, or any people, of their 
own excellencies, or virtues, or wisdom, or greatness, or glory ; 
for no people ever needed any such teacher of pride, and folly, 
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and madness. His prophet comes, it is true, charged with ‘the 
voice of God’; but this, instead of being the voice of the people, 
is always a voice to the people, proclaiming the awful chastise- 
ments due to their sins. The people may ‘say to the seers, See 
not; and to the prophets, Prophesy not unto us right things, 
speak unto us smooth things, prophesy deceits.’ But it is only 
the false prophet, who complies with their insane desire, and 
who, accordingly, gains their great applause. Jeremiah was 
stoned to death; because he would not ‘speak smooth things, 
nor prophesy deceits ’, to the ‘ rebellious people, lying children, 
children that will not hear the law of the Lord,’ or even 
echo his glorious voice. And ‘bonds and imprisonments’ 
awaited Ezekiel; because, having eaten ‘the roll of the book’, 
he had the courage to speak the truth of God, not only against 
the wishes of the people, but also against their false guides; 
crying to ‘ the prophets of Israel that prophesy out of their own 
hearts, Hear ye the word of the Lord; Thus saith the Lord 
God ; Wo unto the foolish prophets, that follow their own spirit 
and have seen nothing!’ (Chap. xiii, verses 2 and 3.) How 
different had been his fate, if he had only prophesied smooth 
things, or deceits, to the people! Then honors, and shouts of 
applause had been his portion, instead of ‘ bonds and imprison- 
ment,’ or deep disgrace. It was ‘the people,’ together with ‘ the 
chief priests, and the rulers,’ who ‘cried out all at once, saying, 
Away with this man, and release unto us Barabbas.’?’ Away with 
this man, ‘this fellow,’—‘ crucify him, crucify him,’ and release 
unto us the murderer. But this was not the voice of God. 

We wish that the course of Mr. Stephens had been more like 
that of the true, and less like that of the false prophet. If he 
had devoured the book of our history, which, like ‘ the scroll of 
the book’ sent to Ezekiel, was written all over with the signs of 
‘lamentations, and mourning, and wo,’ he must have caught, at 
least as early as 1859, some glimpse of the great troubles then so 
near at hand. But he viewed the ‘workings of our system,’ or, 
as he also calls it, ‘the machinery of our theory of self-govern- 
ment,’ not through the medium of its own history, but through 
the vision of Ezekiel; whose eye was fixed on the inconceivable 
grandeur and awful glory of the Divine Government of the 
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Universe, and not in the Government at Washington. Hence, 
with flattering speeches, he glorified the people, and the people 
glorified him in return. Melancholy spectacle! The people, 
already swollen with arrogance and pride, hears its voice pro- 
fanely, if not blasphemously, identified with ‘the voice of the 
Almighty’; and they rend the heavens with shouts of applause ! 
Sad condition, indeed, for a Christian people! How like the 
king, who, with mad delight, heard himself pronounced a God, 
only to be smitten by the angel of the Lord and to be eaten of 
worms! Vow populi, vox Dei! Were the low mutterings, then, 
of 1860, which shook the earth beneath our feet, the voice of 
God, or the voice of any glad or good thing in the great uni- 
verse above us? Or were the outspoken thunders of 1861, the 
voice of God? We are but poor weak mortals,— nothing more ; 
but that voice of the. people did seem to us, and it still seems, 
more like the voice of Hell and Death and the Grave than the 
sublime utterance of God. 

But, after all, ‘the machinery is seen in this, its glorified state, 
only on the supposition that it is administered according to the 
glorious design of its authors. We agree with Mr. Stephens, 
that if we should solve the problem of self-government without 
‘quarrelling among ourselves’, and without ‘injustice to any 
one’, so that order, peace, harmony, and good-will, should uni- 
versally prevail; ‘then, indeed, may the nations of the earth 
look on in wonder at our career’, and exclaim, ‘ Vox populi, vox 
Dei.’ But in fact there has been injustice, and quarrelling, and 
strife — strife so deadly, fratricidal, and bloody, that the nations 
of the earth do look in wonder upon our career, exclaiming 
‘Vox populi, vox Diaboli.’ We only regret that Mr. Stephens 
will deceive himself, and the people, with his hypothetical tru- 
isms, his insignificant high-sounding nothings, as if they were 
something very profound and philosophical. ‘The views I have 
expressed,’ says he, ‘I still entertain.’ That is to say, in spite 
of the Revolution, I still entertain the profound conviction, that if 
the people would only do right, our experiment of self-govern- 
ment would be a grand success! True. This was true then; 
this is true now; and this will always be true, though a thous- 
and wars should desolate the land. ‘The views then expressed 
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[in 1859] I still entertain’; just as if such views, if such insig- | 
nificant hypothetical truisms, have anything todo with time, place, T 
or circumstances. of 
But why not glorify all things with an ¢f, as well as our ‘glo- * 
rious institutions ’? Jf our radical rulers themselves, would only P 
cease to do evil, and learn to do well, then would Congress it- d 
self become a glorious body. Banish all that is mean, low, t 
selfish, and malignant from Congress, and introduce therein all that ik 
is great, noble, magnanimous, and wise; and then will ‘the ma- . 
chinery of our theory and self-government’ be truly transform- tl 
ed and glorified. Nay, if instead of rebellion, and hate, and . 
rage, the spirit of obedience, and loyalty, and love, should take be 
possession of the outcast and the lost; then would hell itself fi 
clear up into a heaven, and break forth into shouts and songs of . 
joy. But neither Pandemonium, nor the Congress of the United . 
States, nor ‘the machinery of our theory of self-government by t 
the people,’ can be saved by an #f, or by any other dream of a t 
self-deceiving brain. We had hoped that the age of dreams 
had past, and that men, brought to their sober senses by the t 
Revolution, would now begin to think. " 
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Art. II.—1. Romance of the Peerage, or Curiosities of Family 
History. By George Lillie Craik. London: Chapman & 
Hall. 1858. 

2. Miscellaneous Works of Sir Philip Sidney. Edited by Wil- 
liam Gray, Esq., of Magdalen College and the Inner Temple. 
Boston: T.O. H. P. Burnham. 1860. 

No two names occupy a more prominent position in what may 
be called the Romance of History, than those of the haughty 
and ambitious Leicester, and the gallant but unfortunate Essex. 
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They alone help to give a tinge of softness and sentiment to the 
otherwise hard, cold and loveless life of one of England’s great- 
est sovereigns. No more thrilling story is to be found in the 
pages of Romance or of History, than that of Elizabeth’s splen- 
did courtier and lover Leicester, and the tragic fate of her gen- 
tle rival Amy Robsart, unless it be the story of the same Royal 
lady’s exacting affection,— whether passionate or platonic, is still 
a mystery,— for the young Essex, and his untimely end. Yet 
there was a woman who bore the closest relations of kindred and 
intimacy with Elizabeth, with Leicester and Essex; a woman 
who inherited from the Boleyns ‘the fatal gift’ of beauty and 
fascination denied to the virgin Queen, who, while Elizabeth 
and Leicester were playing at lovers, was first the mistress and 
afterwards the wife of the Earl, who lived nearly a century, ex- 
tending over one of the most interesting periods of English His- 
tory, and yet whose name is scarcely known in our day. 

This woman, remarkable for her beauty and brilliant connec- 
tion, her cleverness and indomitable spirit, her crimes and her 
virtues, was Lettice Knollys, daughter of Sir Francis Knollys 
and Catharine Carey, whose mother was the elder sister of Anne 
Boleyn. Thus Lettice was first cousin once removed to Eliza- 
beth, being the same relation to her Majesty as Mary of Scot- 
land, and a degree nearer than James, Who afterwards inherited 
Elizabeth’s crown. Elizabeth’s maternal relatives having no 
claim to royal blood, and consequently no pretensions to the 
throne, enjoyed a large share of her patronage and favor. Sir 
Francis Knollys, who married her cousin, besides receiving a 
household appointment, first of Vice-Chamberlain, and after- 
wards of Treasurer, was made a Knight of the Garter, His 
wife, the Right Honorable Catharine Knollys, occupied the posi- 
tion of Chief Lady of the Queen’s Bed-Chamber. It would 
seem from this that Lettice was born and reared in the full sun- 
shine of Royal favor. But she did not enjoy this privilege alone ; 
for the Right Honorable Catharine, besides fulfilling the duties 
of Chief Lady of the Bed-Chamber, presented her Majesty with 
sixteen loving subjects, eight sons and eight daughters, of whom 
Lettice was the eldest. The precise date of her birth is not re- 
corded ; but it occurred some time in the year 1540, making her 
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about eighteen when Elizabeth ascended the throne, at the age 
of twenty-five, in 1558. Lettice Knollys did not fail to make 
hay while the sun shone; for in the first bloom of her youth 
and beauty, she won the affeations of Walter Devereux, Viscount 
Hereford, afterwards the first Earl of Essex of that name; a 
young nobleman whose character and person were well fitted to 
gain a woman’s love, while his ancient name and splendid lineage 
would gratify her loftiest ambition. The name of Devereux, 
taken from Evreux, a town in Normandy, was of note in that 
Duchy before the Conquest,; and the founder of the English 
branch of the family, accompanied William to England; and 
was one of his captains at the battle of Hastings. Several gen- 
erations later, a descendant of his having married the daughter 
of the sixth Lord Ferrers of Chartley, came into possession of 
that ancient barony in 1461, and was afterwards killed on Bos- 
worth field. His son, the eighth baron Ferrers, married the sis- 
ter and heir of the last Bourchier, Earl of Essex, thus acquir- 
ing for his descendants the property and lineage of that illus- 
trious house. Theson of this marriage was made Viscount Here- 
ford by Henry VIII, and Walter Devereux, the second Vis- 
count Hereford, succeeded to his title just before Elizabeth came 
to the throne. He was at this period a youth of eighteen, about 
the same age as the beautiful Lettice, who soon afterwards be- 
came the lady of his love. It was at court that Viscount Here- 
ford first met the young kinswoman of the Queen. Endowed 
with all the sweet attractive graces of girlhood, she was herself a 
‘Queen Rosebud ’ among the throng of fair and high-born women 
by whom Elizabeth was surrounded. No marriage ever prom- 
ised more brightly for the future than the love-match of Vis- 
count Hereford and Lettice Knollys, which occurred’ about the 
year 1560. He was of the very flower of England’s chivalry, 
young and handsome, refined and cultivated, with a heart most 
_ tender and true. - She was fascinating and lovely, with an ardent 
impulsive nature, as yet unspotted by the world. Some good 
genius might have presided at the nuptials of the young pair, 
and blessed them with every quality that could ensure domestic 
happiness ; and it is certain that the first few years of their wed- 
ded life fulfilled this early promise. Most of their time was 
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spent in the country —the Viscount being devoted to books and 
home pleasures, and for a brief season there was scarcely a cloud 
to darken their happiness and peace. To make their love more 
perfect and their union more complete, several children were 
born to them, at least two of whom became celebrated in the 
history of their country. For a short time, indeed, the calm of 
this portion of the Viscount’s life was interrupted by the dis- 
pleasure of the Queen. In 1568, he was accused by the Bishop 
of Ross, of being concerned in the plot to bring about a mar- 
riage between Mary Stuart and the Duke of Norfolk; a plot 
which roused the ever wakeful jealousy and wrath of Elizabeth, 
and caused the greatest dismay among her ministers. But the 
charge was indignantly repelled by the Viscount; and, in the 
following year, he did such good service in aiding to crush the 
Northern Rebellion, that he was restored to his high place in 
her Majesty’s favor. Ina few years he reached the zenith of 
his fortunes and his fame. In 1571, Elizabeth bestowed upon 
him the manor of Mark’s Hall in Essex, and on the 4th of May, 
1572, restored to him the ancient title of his ancestors, by creat- 
ing him Earl of Essex, graciously condescending to fasten his 
sword-belt, and place the coronet on his brow with her own 
royal hands. Soon after he was made a Knight of the Garter. 
And now, in the prime of manhood, when he seemed the very 
favorite of fortune, crowned with honor and success, and his cup 
of happiness full to overflowing, a shadow fell upon his life. A 
life so chivalrous and so blameless that, if virtue could turn 
aside misfortune, the Earl of Essex would have escaped the ter- 
rible sorrow that blighted his peace, cast dishonor on his name, 
and sent him forth at last to die broken-hearted in a foreign 
land. Leicester, the powerful and unscrupulous favorite of the 
Queen, who had already betrayed more than one victim to death, 
became enamored of the beautiful Countess of Essex, and, with 
those blandishments whose power poor Amy Robsart knew too 
well, and whose fascination swayed even the imperious Elizabeth, 
he succeeded in winning her ardent affections. Having gained 
the heart of the Countess, the next thing to be done was to get her 
husband out of England. Leicester, who was never at a loss 
to rid himself of any obstacle in his way, originated a plan for 
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subduing a rebellious district in the North of Ireland, and, at 
his instigation, the Queen appointed the Earl of Essex to the 
command of an expedition for carrying the scheme into effect. 
If successful, Elizabeth promised Essex, asa reward for his ser- 
vices, half the lands he should recover from the rebels. 

Many efforts to pacify the turbulent and irrepressible Irish, 
had already failed. Much blood and treasure had been wasted 
in the attempt. But Essex, undaunted by the dangers and dif- 
ficulties of the undertaking, responded promptly to the call of 
his sovereign. He at once mortgaged his newly acquired prop- 
erty in Essex, to raise money to defray the expenses of the 
expedition. His brilliant reputation as a man and a soldier, 
attracted a multitude of followers, many of whom were men of 
birth and distinction. Full of hope, they set sail for Ireland, 
August 16th,1573. Their object was the pacification and reduc- 
tion of a people who, to this day, remain unpacified and unsub- 
dued. The expedition, like other expeditions for the same 
purpose, was doomed to be unsuccessful. Leicester probably 
felt sure of this, when, like another David, he sent his unsus- 
pecting victim into the field. The Earl of Essex, though he 
accomplished more than any of his predecessors, found that his 
means were inadequate to the undertaking. He was hampered 
and harrassed in every way. Opposed by the authorities at 
Dublin, discouraged by the indifference of the Government at 
home, and by the desertion of many of his followers, who easily 
found excuses for returning to England, the bright hopes with 
which he had embarked in the enterprise, were soon blighted. 
But his courage did not fail. With patience and fortitude he 
struggled on against adverse circumstances, until there came 
from England rumors of the calamity, more terrible than all 
others, which had befallen him at home. It was in Ireland, 
when bearing up manfully against broken fortunes, disappoint- 
ment, and defeat, that he learned of the last fatal blow to his 
earthly happiness. Borne on the wings of the wind, came the 
story of his wrongs, of how a serpent had glided into his para- 
dise and robbed him of the affection which made lifedear. Hap- 
piness was henceforth not to be thought of, but outraged honor 
must be avenged. The Earl of Essex immediately resigned his 
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command in Ireland, and made arrangements for returning at 
once to England, to seek out and punish his cunning and per- 
fidious enemy. But of what avail are straight-forward manli- 
ness and courage against the concealed weapons of a cruel and 
crafty foe? The Earl was seized with a sudden and violent sick- 
ness on the very eve of his departure from his residence in 
Ulster. This did not prevent him from starting on his journey ; 
but he became so much worse, that he was forced to stop at Dub- 
lin Castle. Here he lingered in great agony for twenty-two 
days, and on the morning of the 22d of September, 1576, he 
breathed his last. Little more than three years had elapsed 
since he left England on his fatal expedition. Thus ended, in 
a dark tragedy, the first act of Lettice Knollys’ life. 

The death of the Earl of Essex was as remarkable for patience 
and fortitude as had been his life. Indeed the virtues of his 
character shone forth more conspicuously at its close. Though 
his sufferings were intense, he girded up his remaining strength 
for the faithful discharge of his last duties as a man and a Chris- 
tian. In a letter to the Queen, written two days before his 
death, he says: ‘The time is now come, my most gracious sover- 
eign, by frailing of my fatal and deadly infirmity, that I should 
think only of my Saviour and heavenly immortality ; yet while 
we remain in this corruptible flesh, the world requireth many 
Christian duties, whereof some, even in the pangs of death, I 
do now humbly offer unto your highness.’ He then proceeds to 
ask pardon of the Queen for everything in which he may have 
offended her, and reminds her of how he had become impover- 
ished in her service, and that he will bequeath his children all 
the embarrassment of debt and poverty, unless they are relieved 
by her Majesty’s bounty.. No direct mention is made of his 
wife ; but the letter contains one or two allusions to her, which 
are very touching from their delicacy.and forbearance. In re- 
gard to the education of his children, he writes: ‘My humble 
suit must yet extend itself for the behoof of my poor children, 
that since God doth now make them fatherless, yet it will please 
your Majesty to be as a mother to them.’ In another place, he 
reminds Elizabeth of her near relation to his wife by claiming 
the Queen’s protection for his children, on the plea that they 
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are ‘her Majesty’s kindred.’ These were probably the last words 
the Earl ever used in connection with his wife, and their dignity 
and gentleness remind us of the spirit in which the knightly 
Arthur parted from Guinevere in Tennyson’s beautiful Idyll. 
There is nothing harsh in them —scarcely a reproach ; yet it is 
easy to perceive that it was with a broken heart that Essex thus 
put aside the dearest ties of life, and recommended his orphan 
children to the care of a woman not their mother. The Earl 
suspected that he had been poisoned, and spoke of his suspicions 
to Sir Nicholas White, who was much with him in his last ill- 
ness. But mental anguish and bodily sufferings had, through 
the grace of God, so refined his spiritual nature, that his dying 
moments were spent in imploring Divine forgiveness for him- 
self and for those who had injured him. Many times he was heard 
to exclaim: ‘Lord forgive?me, and forgive my enemies ; and I 
forgive them from the bottom of my heart.’ The contempla- 
tion of death had no terrors for Essex ; he awaited his end calm- 
ly, even joyfully, and the serenity of his soul was only disturbed 
by anxiety for his children. He would often say, ‘O my poor 
children! God bless you and give you his grace.’ The helpless 
and unprotected condition of his daughters especially seemed to 
we'gh upon his spirit. One of the last wishes he ever express- 
ed was, that his eldest daughter should marry his young friend, 
Sir Philip Sidney. A little while before his death, he said to 
one of his friends: ‘Have me commended unto that good gen- 
tleman, Sir Philip Sidney, and tell him I send him nothing, but 
I wish him well, and so well that, if God so move both their 
hearts, I wish that he might match with my daughter. I call 
him son. He is wise, virtuous, and godly; and if he go on in 
the course he hath begun, he will be as famous and worthy a 
gentleman as ever England bred.’ In expressing this wish, the 
Earl seems to have had a sort of presentiment of the con- 
spicuous part Sir Philip Sidney was destined to play with ref- 
erence to his daughter Penelope, whose life was as remarkable 
as that of her mother. What a blessing that the Earl’s pres- 
cience extended no further, and that the real end was veiled 
from his eyes! Essex left two sons and two daughters. 
Robert, the eldest son, and heir to the Earldom, afterwards be- 
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came famous as the Queen’s favorite, and, by his dashing and 
reckless career, attained a popularity which has eclipsed the 
calmer heroism and glory of his father’s life. Penelope, the 
eldest daughter, lives in history as Lady Rich, the most beauti- 
ful woman of her time, and the ‘Stella’ to whom Sir Philip 
Sidney addressed his graceful love sonnets. Some of these 
sonnets describe the personal appearance of Lady Rich, from 
which we learn that she had brilliant dark eyes, fair skin, 
and glorious golden hair. But let Sir Philip speak for him- 
self : 


‘Queen Virtue’s court, which some call Stella’s face, 
Prepared by Nature’s choicest furniture, 

Hath his front built of alabaster pure; 

Gold is the covering of that stately place; 

The door, by which sometimes comes forth her Grace, 
Red porphyr is, which locks of pearl make sure; 
Whose porches rich, which name of cheeks endure 
Marble mixed red and white doth interlace.’ 


It does not appear why Sir Philip Sidney never married Pene- 
lope Devereux. It is one of those strange mysteries, the clue 
to which seems to have been lost forever. They loved each 
other; their match was in every way suitable, and very much 
desired by the friends of both; and yet it never took place. 
Sir Philip married Frances, the daughter of Sir Francis Wal- 
singham. Penelope became the wife of Lord Rich; a man re- 
markable for little besides his money and his ill temper; and 
the story of their union is not a happy one. All the tender- 
ness, all the romance of Penelope’s nature, centred in Sir 
Philip ; and when his life ended at the early age of twenty-one, 
the worst traits of her character were soon developed, and her 
after career, though brilliant, proved that she had inherited her 
mother’s frailty, with her mother’s beauty. 

The sudden illness and death of the Earl of Essex, created 
the greatest consternation in England. Suspicion fell at once 
upon Leicester, who had already been charged with the murder 
of his young and beautiful wife. It was confidently declared 
and believed, that he had a hand in the untimely end of the 
Earl. This rumor was so rife, indeed, that Leicester’s brother- 
in-law thought it necessary to go through a form of examina- 
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tion of the case in Ireland, where the Earl died; but the exam- 
ination proved nothing, and Leicester’s reputation was not clear- 
ed by it. This new crime added to the horror and detestation 
in which the Royal favorite was already held by the people; 
and the next step in his career seems to justify the suspicions 
which connected him with the death of the Earl. For as soon 
as it was known in England that the Earl of Essex was dead, 
Leicester was privately married to his widow Lettice, Countess 
of Essex; an act by which he unconsciously hastened his own 
doom. 

It is well known that for many years the chief object of Lei- 
cester’s ambition had been to marry the Queen of England. For 
this end he had plotted and schemed and sinned. The lustre 
of Elizabeth’s crown, like an ignis fatuus, had lured him through 
many dark and crooked paths, only to be miserably duped and 
disappointed at last. The Queen loved him as well as it was in 
her nature to love any one, and it flattered her inordinate vanity 
to have the handsome and imperious noble sighing at her feet. 
She lavished favors upon him, and made him second only to 
herself in power and magnificence. But beyond this she would 
not go. Too much a woman to refuse the devotion of a lover, 
_ she was too much an autocrat to make him her husband and 
equal. Elizabeth seemed constantly on the point of yielding to 
Leicester, and yet as constantly drew back. She tortured him 
with delusive hopes, while she loaded him with honors and riches. 
The best years of his life were wasted in this fruitless wooing 
of his Royal mistress. She would not marry him herself, and she 
was violently opposed to his marrying any one else. Weary 
and disgusted at last, Leicester threw up the desperate game, in 
which he played for a Queen, and married the Queen’s kins- 
woman, the beautiful Lettice Knollys. 

Years before he had married Amy, the daughter of Sir John 
Robsart of Norfolk, and we all know how her young life was 
sacrificed to the cruel lust of ambition. Amy had long been 
dead; the violets had bloomed and faded many years on her 
quiet grave; and men had nearly forgotten the story of her 
wrongs when Leicester married his new wife. But there was 
One who had not forgotten that story. Retribution was slowly 
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but surely coming. The beauty and misfortunes of Leicester’s 
first wife have so endeared her memory to all feeling hearts, 
that it will not be amiss to introduce here a letter which she 
wrote not very long before her death ; especially as it is the only 
authentic memorial left of her. We have read of Amy as the 
heroine of a beautiful romance; and this simple, homely letter 
gives us a glimpse of her life in a not less loveable and interest- 
ing character, namely, in that of a good sensible woman and de- 
voted wife. A letter written by Amy Robsart three hundred 
years ago, must have interest for all who read the English lan- 
guage; and though we can not present the formal pointed hand- 
writing as it appears in the relic preserved among the manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, we transcribe the quaint phrase- 
ology which will illustrate the style of letter-writing in the 16th 
century. The address on the outside is: ‘To my very friend 
Mr. Flowerdew, the elder, give this: Norfolk ;’ and the letter 
proceeds as follows: 


‘Mr. Flowerdew, I understand by Gryse that you put him in remembrance of 
that you spake to me of, concerning the going of certain sheep at Systorne and, 
although I forgot to move my Lord before his departing, he being sore troubled 
with weighty affairs, and I being not altogether quiet for his sudden departing ; 
yet, notwithstanding, knowing your accustomed friendship toward my Lord and 
me, I neither may nor can deny you that request in my Lord’s absence of my own 
authority ; yea, an it were a greater matter as if any good occasion may serve, so 
try me; desiring you further that you will make sale of the wool so soon as pos- 
sible, although you sell it for six shillings the stone, or as you would sell it for 
yourself; for my Lord so earnestly required me, at his departing, to see those poor 
men satisfied, as though it had been matter depending upon life; wherefore I force 
not to sustain a little loss thereby, to satisfy my Lord’s desire; and so send that 
money to Gryse’s house to London, by Bridewell, to whom my Lord hath given 
order for payment thereof. And thus I end, always troubling you, wishing that 
occasion may serve me to requite you; until that time I must pay you with thanks. 
And so to God I leave you. From Mr. Hyde’s, this VII of August. 

Your assured during life, 
Amys Dupiey. 


It must be remembered that Amy was never Countess of Lei- 
cester, although she appears as such in ‘ Kenilworth.’ Her hus- 
band received the title of Earl of Leicester after her death, and 
she is known in history as the Lady Robert Dudley. Leices- 
ter’s marriage with Lettice Knollys was kept secret for three 
years, and when at last it became known to the Queen, her rage 
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knew no bounds. She commanded that he should be kept pris- 
oner in the Castle of Greenwich, and was only prevented from 
sending him to the Tower by the intervention of his generous 
enemy, Sussex, who argued ‘ that no man was to be troubled for 
a lawful marriage, which amongst all men hath ever been held 
in honor and esteem.’ Though Elizabeth did not carry out the 
extreme measures which her violent jealousy at first prompted, 
Leicester remained for some time under the shadow of her 
severest displeasure. That he felt her injustice keenly, is shown 
by a letter written to Burleigh in November, 1579: 


‘I perceive,’ he writes, ‘by my brother of Warwick, your lordship hath found 
the like bitterness in her Majesty toward me that others (too many) have acquaint 
ed me withal. . . . . Her Majesty, I see, is grown into a very strange humor, 
all things considered, toward me, howsoever it were true or false as she is inform- 
ed—the state whereof I will not dispute.. Albeit I can not confess a greater 
bondage in those cases than my duty of allegiance oweth. . . . . AsIcar- 
ried myself almost more than a bondman many a year together, so long as one 
drop of comfort was left of any hope, as you yourself, my lord, doth well know; 
so, being acquitted and delivered of that hope, and by both open and private pro- 
hibitions and declarations discharged, methinks it is more than hard to take such 
an occasion to bear so great displeasure for. . . . . I have lost both youth, 
liberty, and all my fortune reposed in her.’ 


This letter clearly refers to the displeasure of the Queen at 
the rumor of his marriage. He does not deny the rumor, but 
justly complains of her Majesty’s anger. He had wasted his 
life in her service, and only resigned his pretensions to her hand 
when formally prohibited by herself from indulging in hope. 
Leicester was reasonable in his complaint; but still it seems 
strange that a man of his extended knowledge and experience 
should have expected justice from a woman in an affair of the 
heart.. It was probably well for Leicester that Elizabeth never 
consented to marry him, for there was a great deal of Henry 
VIII in his daughter, and it is likely that the first time she 
felt offended with her husband, she would, in defiance of all 
law, have taken off his head. It was better to atone, by 
a life of celibacy, for the multitudinous marriages and murders 
of her father. 

Lettice, now Lady Dudley, had lost none of her wonderful 
power of fascination, and it is said she acquired a great ascen- 
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dency over her husband. Leicester, during his long courtship 
of her Majesty, had amused himself with love affairs in other 
quarters, but Lettice seems to have fixed his roving affections 
at last. The little we learn from history of their private 
life. shows him to have been a devoted, if not an uxorious 
husband. The only child of this marriage was a son, who died 
in his fourth year. He lies buried in the Collegiate Church of 
Warwick, and a monument erected to his memory bears this in- 
scription: ‘Here resteth the body of that noble imp, Robert 
Dudley, Baron of Denvigh,. . . . achild of great parent- 
age, but of greater hope and towardness, taken from this transi- 
tory unto the everlasting life... . and in this place laid up 
among his ancestors, in assured hope of the general resurrec- 
tion.’ 

The Queen’s anger and bitterness against Leicester did not 
last long ; he was very soon restored to his position as Royal 
favorite. But it is easy to imagine that her Majesty’s returning 
favor boded no good for the Earl’s domestic felicity. Though she 
would not marry him herself, it is evident that she loved him too 
well to enjoy the sight of his happiness as the husband of an- 
other. She was determined that her cousin Lettice should have 
as little of his society as possible. In 1585, she sent him to the 
Netherlands, as Captain-General of the forces she had furnished 
for the assistance of the United Provinces. But Leicester had 
not been long absent when he again excited her Majesty’s dis- 
pleasure. He was rash enough to accept the appointment of 
Governor and Captain-General of the States of the United Pro- 
vinces, When this news reached England, it was received by 
Elizabeth with a tempest of indignation. History leaves us to 
imagine that the Queen’s violent anger was caused by the as- 
sumption of too much power on the part of Leicester, and that 
her jealousy was aroused by what she considered an infringe- 
ment of the Royal prerogative. But the following private let- 
ter written to Leicester by Thomas Dudley, one of his relatives, 
throws a new light upon the question, and we may fairly attri- 
bute some of the Queen’s displeasure to another kind of jealousy. 
The letter was written from Leicester House, the 11th of Feb- 
ruary, 1586, and runs as follows : 
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‘It was told her Majesty that my Lady was prepared presently to come over to 
your Excellency, with such a train of ladies and gentlewomen—and with such 
rich coaches, litters, and side-saddles as her Majesty had none such, and that there 
should be such a court of ladies as should far pass her Majesty’s court here. This 
information, though most false, did not a little stir her Majesty to extreme choler 
and dislike of all your doings there, saying, with great oaths, she would have no 
more courts under her obeisance but her own, and would revoke you from thence 
with all speed. This Mr. Vice-Chamberlain first told me in great secret, and after- 
wards Mr. Secretary, and last of all my Lord Treasurer. Unto them all I an- 
swered, that the information was most false in every degree and there was no such 
preparation made by my Lady, nor any intention in her to go over. This being 
told her Majesty by my Lord Treasurer and Mr. Vice-Chamberlain also, though 
not both at one time, did greatly pacify her stomach.’ 


A few months later, Leicester returned to England disgust- 
ed with this last outburst of the Queen’s violent and capricious 
temper. But the Queen, as usual, found it impossible to cher- 
ish resentment against her favorite for any length of time. The 
following year he was sent back to the Netherlands in command 
of a new army, but before he had accomplished anything he was 
suddenly recalled, and another Captain-General appointed in his 
place. It may be that Elizabeth had discovered by this time 
that Leicester’s presence was necessary to her own happiness. In 
1588 she had occasion to give him the most flattering proof of her 
regard and confidence. She made him Commander-in-Chief of 
the army raised in anticipation of Philip’s invasion of England, 
with the title of Her Majesty’s Lieutenant General, and at the 
conclusion of her memorable and spirited speech to the army in 
the camp of Tilbury, she said: ‘In the meantime my Lieutenant 
General shall be in my stead, than whom never prince com- 
manded a more noble and worthy subject.’ The fortunes of the 
Favorite were now at flood-tide, and every thing seemed to re- 
dound to the glory of the man whom the Queen delighted to 
honor. But the restless and encroaching ambition of Leicester 
was not yet satisfied. At his persuasion, the Queen consented 
to constitute him her Lieutenant in England and Ireland. The 
commission for thus giving him the entire government of the 
kingdom was actually drawn up; but Burleigh and Hatton re- 
presented to her Majesty the danger of giving any subject such 
unlimited authority, and succeeded in preventing the execution 
of the design. Smarting under this new disappointment of his 
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cherished hopes, Leicester quitted the court with the intention 
of retiring to Kenilworth. He left London for this purpose the 
27th of August; but he was destined never to behold Kenil- 
worth again. In little more than a week he was dead. Hav- 
ing had occasion to stop at a house which he owned at Corn- 
bury, Oxfordshire, he was taken with a severe illness, which 
terminated his life on the 4th of September. Twenty-eight 
years before, in the month of September, a few miles from Corn- 
bury, Amy Dudley had met with her sudden and terrible fate. 
Leicester’s unexpected death, of course, excited the gravest sus- 
picions and gave rise to the report that he had been poisoned, so 
that, as in the case of the Earl of Essex, it was considered neces- 
. sary to have the matter investigated. Several parties were taken 
up and examined before the Privy Council, and, though the mys- 
tery was never fully cleared, all the testimony pointed to Lettice 
as the person most implicated in the dark deed. A Mr. Wil- 
liam Haynes, ‘sometime the Earl’s page, and then a gentleman 
of his Chamber,’ many.years after protested that he saw the 
Countess give her husband ‘ the cup which was his last draught.’ 
In his dying moments did Leicester remember Essex! In his 
will, made about a year before he died, Leicester appointed his 
‘most dear, well-beloved wife, Countess of Leicester,’ the sole 
executrix of his estate; and in two days after his death the 
Countess had taken out letters of administration and entered 
upon her new duties. In a few months, she was married to one 
Sir Christopher Blount, who had served the Earl of Leicester 
as Gentleman of his Horse. 

For the second time in Lettice’s life, ‘the funeral baked meats’ 
may have ‘coldly furnished forth her marriage tables,’ These 
things tell their own story. The Countess is said to have fallen 
in love with Sir Christopher before the Earl’s death, and the sequel 
proves that he married her from the most mercenary motives. 
The death of the Earl of Leicester furnishes a sad commentary 
on human affairs. In his life, he had filled the highest positions 
of trust and emolument, he had dazzled all England with his 
extravagant display of splendor and magnificence, and was the 
spoiled favorite of-a Queen who, in the infatuated blindness 
of her affection, had consented to place in his hands the entire 
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government of her kingdom. He was no sooner dead than this 
loving Queen had his effects seized and disposed of at a public 
sale, to pay a debt which he owed her. His wife, whom he had 
loved so well, and for whom he had sacrificed so much, lost no 
time in marrying one of the most insignificant subordinates of 
his household. His reputation was assailed, his character blast- 
ed, and his name sent down to posterity as that of a hypocritical 
villain. Wicked as Leicester may have been, surely his memory 
deserved something better from the Queen and from his wife, 
In his will ‘his most dear and most gracious sovereign’ is remem- 
bered first. He expressed a wish to be buried at Warwick Cas- 
tle, but left the matter to be settled by her Majesty. 


‘For as it was when it had life a most faithful, true, and loving servant unto 
her, so living and so dead let the body be at her gracious determination, if it shall 
please her. . . . The token I do bequeath unto her Majesty is the jewel with 
the three great emrodes, with a fair large table diamond in the midst, without a 
foil, and set about with many diamonds without foil, and a rope of fair white 
pearl, to the number six hundred, to hang the said jewel at; which pearl and 
jewel was once purposed for her Majesty against a coming to Wanstead, but it 
must now thus be disposed, which I do pray you, my dear wife, see performed. 
Next her Majesty I will now return to my dear wife, and set down that for her 
which cannot be so well as I would wish it, but shall be as well as I am able to 
make it, having always found her a faithful, loving, and a very obedient, careful 
wife, and so do I trust this Will of mine shall find her no less mindful of me be- 
ing gone than I was always of her being alive. 


There appears to be a peculiar significance in this last tender 
appeal to his wife’s affectionate remembrance, which was entirely 
unheeded by the fair Countess. She hastened to bestow her 
hand and home upona needy political adventurer of very doubt- 
ful reputation. In marrying Sir Christopher Blount, Lady 
Leicester not only secured to him an easy independence, but 
what was of scarcely less importance, the patronage of her son, 
the Earl of Essex, who succeeded Leicester as the Royal favor- 
ite. The short but brilliant career of Essex is so well known 
that it need not be mentioned here, except in connection with 
his mother. That he was the idol of his mother’s heart and the 
pride of her life, will not be doubted by any who have read 
Antony Bacon’s collection of her letters preserved at Lambeth. 
They follow her son through all the changes of his adventurous 
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life, breathing the fondest affection in every line. Could a 
mother’s love be expressed with more tenderness or a reproach 
insinuated with more dignity and sweetness, than in the follow- 
ing note, which is endorsed as having been received in Feb- 
ruary, 1596?: 


‘Your Lordship is grown, I will not say slothful, but somewkat sparing of your 
pen, in relieving your absent poor friends, both with news of your welfare, and 
other accounts (of things) there happening, which we cannot but desire to hear 
of this dangerous time. Wherefore, do not think to excuse yourself by much 
business, which I know you want not; for I must have you notwithstanding, be- 
stow some time a few idle lines on your mother, to whom they are most welcome, 
and who otherwise may grow jealous that you love her not so well as she deserves, 
which blot I know you will take away. And, as she hath made you the chief 
comfort of her life, so I doubt not of your noble nature, but that you will be care- 
ful to maintain it with all childlike kindness. So, sweet Robin, praying the 
Almighty to bless you with all most honourable happy fortune, I end, remaining 
ever your mother, infinitely loving you, L. Leicrsrsr. 

I pray you let us know what shall become of us, and where we shall fortify 
against the Spaniards. My sister Garret recommends her humble duty, and my 
friend his obedient service at your commandment.’ 


In Lettice’s letters we see the fairest side of her character — 
they show that however faulty she?may have been in the other 


relations of life, she was a true, loving mother. The friend of 
whom she speaks in this note, is her husband, Sir Christopher, 
who afterwards entered the service of Essex in his memorable 
expeditions to Spain. This fact is mentioned in a letter from 
the Countess to her son, after his return from the second Span- 
ish campaign which had not proved very successful. 


‘You can hardly imagine, my dear sweet son, how joyful these lines of your 
hand hath made me; for although my hope gave me ever well of your happy and 
victorious fortunes, yet my love in a womanish heart could not be without some 
doubts and fear of you and my best Friend, while you were in danger of winds 
‘and enemies, which God be praised, for delivering you safe from and blessing you 
with some happy success, though not so good as you were near and did deserve. 
But God will not you should break the proud Spaniard’s back at one blow. He 
reserves somewhat for another time, knowing your invincible mind must be work- 
ing, which will be their scourge, Ihope. You thank me for my best Friend, who 
I am glad if he hath done you service. You maysee what power you have over 
me, that have not stickled to displeasure myself to please you; for nothing could 
get him from me, yourself excepted, . . . . . So, sweet Robin, hoping you 
will spare our travel till fairer ways or weather, unless it be to special purpose, I 
end by praying God to bless you with increase of honour and all happiness to my 
endless comfort, who doth rest your mother infinitely loving you, 

L. Leicester. 
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Although the Queen had received Essex on his return from 
Spain, with one of her violent explosions of wrath, and given 
him a box on the ear for his recklessness at the siege of Cadiz, 
her anger was soon appeased, and she appointed him to the Lord 
Lieutenancy of Ireland. This position had long been the great 
object of his ambition, and in the spring of 1599, accompanied 
by Sir Christopher Blount, he embarked for that country which 
had already proved so fatal to his house. On the eve of his de- 
parture, he received the following letter of affectionate counsel 
from his mother : 


‘My dear and most noble child, in the midst of your infinite troubles T must sat- 
isfy my own heart with sending you one farewell, . . . . thatasI would not 
like myself or sex persuade your invincible courage to cowardice, so yet, my sweet 
Robin, give me leave to put you in mind that the true valour in a great commander 
thoroughly known, is as well shown and to better purpose, in wise politic carriage 
and government, than it can possibly be in too much adventuring of his own per- 
son. Wherefore be wise as valiant, and think whata high price your country and 
friends hold you at, amongst the which I am not the least that hold you dearest, 
nor may any rightlier challenge a careful respect of you to bring yourself safe 
again unto me, unto my endless comfort; beseeching the Almighty even so to bless 
you with all honour and happy victories, that we may glorify and praise His holy 
name for your preservation with my Friend, who, 1 hope with your leave, shall 
henceforth cease from these thankless services. The Lord of Heaven bless and 
keep you both, that with heart’s joy I may see your faces again, with safe return — 
till which time, and ever in my dearest love, I remain your mother, inestimably 
loving you, L. Leicester. 


This wise and loving letter was of no avail. The Earl found 
in Ireland the same impracticabilities and annoyances that his 
father had to deal with, and his hasty temper could not brook 
the troubles and difficulties that beset his path. With the head- 
long impetuosity that characterised his whole career, he quitted 
his post without leave, and returned to England, leaving her 
Majesty’s government in Ireland in hopeless confusion. The 
Queen justly incensed by his insubordination, had him confined 
to York House under the custody of Sir John Egerton. Here 
he was kept a close prisoner for eleven months, during which 
time his mother suffered an agony of suspense lest the Queen in 
her anger should condemn him todeath. The proud, impatient 
spirit of the Earl was not tamed by imprisonment, nor did he 
show any gratitude for Elizabeth’s clemency in restoring his free- 
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dom. He was liberated on the 26th of August, and in a few 
months he forfeited his life by the most daring and reckless at- 
tack upon the Queen’s authority. On the morning of the 8th 
of February, 1601, at the head of a few hundred armed fol- 
lowers, he madly attempted to rouse the people of London to 
insurrection. But the movement was promptly checked, and 
ere night the insurgents had surrendered. The Earl of Essex 
was confined to the Tower, and his mother never looked upon 
his face again. On Ash Wednesday, the 25th of February, he 
was beheaded at the early age of thirty-three years and three 
months. Sir Christopher Blount, who had joined him in his 
fatal attempt, died on the scaffold the 18th of the following 
March. In spite of the faults and follies of her past life, it is 
impossible to refuse Lettice our pity now. The cruel blow that 
deprived the young Earl of life, pierced his mother’s heart with 
inconceivable anguish. Words can not describe the throes and 
agonies of her stricken soul. Essex House was filled with wild 
plaints, and shuddering moans of this poor, sinful, suffering 
woman. Face to face with a ghastly tragedy, which deprived 
her of her son and her husband, the remembrance of the sins 
of her youth could only have intensified her grief. From 
the buried past many shadows must have come to haunt her 
troubled spirit. She could not have failed to remember the fate 
of the gallant noble man who won her heart’s first love, and 
from whom her son inherited his intrepid spirit and personal 
graces. Years before, her daughters had married and assumed 
new ties and new duties, her youngest son had been killed in 
his boyhood at the siege of Rouen, and now her home was in- 
deed left unto her desolate. Whatever may be our detestation 
of her crimes, the Infinite Pity did not desert Lettice in her ter- 
rible need. Through great suffering she was brought within the 
fold of the Good Shepherd at last. After the execution of her 
son, she retired to the manor house of Drayton Basset, which 
had been bequeathed to her by the Earl of Leicester, where she 
lived in seclusion for many long years. Her marriage with Sir 
Christopher Blount had not proved a fortunate one; he was a 
selfish, extravagant man, and their union was embittered by 
pecuniary difficulties. During the eleven years of their married 
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life, the magnificent jewels and other available personal property 
of the Countess, were sold to pay his debts, and at his death he 
left her very much impoverished. Notwithstanding her many 
sorrows and misfortunes, the brave spirit of our heroine did not 
sink under the burden; she lived to redeem the past nobly by 
a life of Christian charity and good works. She lived to be 
known and loved by the grand-children of her grand-children, 
one of whom composed the epitaph-inscribed on her tomb-stone. 
She passed away in the ninety-fifth year of her age, and was 
buried in the Collegiate Church of Warwick, by the side of the 
Karl of Leicester. The tablet above her resting place exhibits 
the following words: ‘Upon the Death of the Excellent and 
Pious Lady Lettice, Countess of Leicester, who died upon 
Christmas Day, in the morning, 1634.’ 


‘Look into this vault and search it well ; 
Much treasure in it lately fell; 

We all are robbed, and all do say, 

Our wealth was carried this a way. 
And, that the theft might ne’er be found, 
’Tis buried closely under ground. 

Yet if you gently stir the mould, 

There all our loss you may behold ; 
There you may see that face, that hand, 
Which once was fairest in the land ; 
She that in her younger years, 

Matched with two great English peers ; 
She that did supply the wars 

With thunder, and the Court with stars; 
She that in her youth had been 
Darling to the Maiden Queen, 

Till she was content to quit 

Her favour for her favourite. 

Whose gold thread she saw spun, 

And the death of her brave son, 
Thought it safest to retire, 

From all care and vain desire, 

To a private country cell; 

Where she spent her days so well, 

That to her the better sort 

Came as to a holy court ; 

And the poor that lived near, 

Death nor famine could not fear. 
Whilst she lived she lived thus; 

Till that God displeased with us, 
Suffered her at last to fall, 

Not from him, but from us all. 

And because she took delight 

Christ’s poor members to invite, 

He fully now requites her love, 

And sends his angels from above, 

That did to heaven her soul convey 

To solemnize his own birth-day.’ 
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Art. 3.—1. The Brotherhood of Thieves, or a True Picture of 
the American Church and Clergy. By Stephen S. Foster. 
New London: W. Bolles. 1843. 


2. Eleventh Annual Report of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society. Boston: O. Johnson. 1848. 


3. The Liberator. Vol. XIII. W. Lloyd Garrison, Editor. 
Boston. 1843. 


4, Proceedings of the American Anti-Slavery Society. New 
York. 1854. 


For the first time since its establishment on earth, Chris- 
tianity has existed in the United States free from the control of the 
civil government. Inall other countries and ages, some sect of it 
has been supported, while all others have been persecuted or 
suppressed, by the secular power. Here the State, in both its 
sovereignties, has expressly disclaimed all right to interfere with 
the Church. But the separation was not made complete, be- 
cause the Church did not disclaim the right, and was not for- 
bidden to meddle with the affairs of State. It is to this omis- 
sion, to this defect in our political system, that the United States 
owe their present ruin. Perhaps no political remedy can be de- 
vised for it, which will not infringe the religious liberty, so 
much valued by Americans; an ample one, however, may be 
found in a genuine reformation of the Church, and by a close 
and rigid adherence to the doctrines and spirit of its Founder, 
In the meantime, it may well be deemed less doubtful than it 
was formerly believed to ‘be, whether a government can found 
itself upon oaths,—upon religion, and yet dispense with faith 
in it, as a qualification in those who are entrusted with its ad- 
ministration. As a proposition, or a theory, its absurdity is 
manifest. 

The danger which has befallen was not unforeseen. But it 
was supposed that the divisions in religion and politics would be 
so intermingled in each community, that no sect in the one, or 
party in the other, would have such -preponderance as would 
enable it to set the Constitution at defiance, or to become the 
oppressors of a minority of the people. In this conclusion, it 
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is evident that the dangers resulting from a sectional faction 
were not fully considered. For here opposing sects and parties 
are not impairing each others force in the same society, but it 
has become, by a division. into sections of country, two nations 
or peoples, each united in itself against the other, with no means 
of exhausting themselves, or each other, except by war. It cer- 
tainly was not anticipated that the Church of any section, as we 
have seen that of the North, waiving all its divisions about re- 
ligious truth,— into which its freedom rendered it certain that it 
would be severed,— would unite in hostility to the Federal Con- 
stitution, the source and guarantor of their freedom; to the 
point of resistance to it, and to its final overthrow. Nor was it 
within the limits of reasonable conjecture that the Church upon 
which such unwonted freedom had been conferred, and to whose 
pious fidelity the keeping of the Ark of the Covenant was thus 
confided, should be so forgetful of the trust as to counsel meas- 
ures which involved a violation of these oaths, and thus destroy 
the very foundation of the government. Yet the Northern 
Church did this openly and without disguise. 

Still more incredible was it, that this favored Church should 
secede from the civil government, which had left it all its pow- 
ers to be exercised by itself, without control from any outward 
authority, and set up a hostile confederacy for itself and whom- 
soever it could seduce to its allegiance, under ‘a higher law.’ 

These, and other abuses of Christianity which of late years 
have appeared in the Northern Church, fairly raise the question, 
whether the entire separation of Church and State must not be 
effected, or a union between them take place, as in other nations. 
If the political frame-work and forms which have existed among 
us really possess such advantages as it has been usual among our- 
selves at least to attribute to them, we must seek patiently to 
discover upon what rules and principles such advantages depend 
for their security, in order that we may protect them against 
abuses and perversions, and, at this juncture, learn how the gov- 
ernment may be restored to its legitimate authority, again sub- 
jected to its original checks and balances, and secured against 
future danger from the same, or any other source. 

Christianity is itself a power such as exists in nothing else on 
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earth. Wherever its influence extends, man needs no protec- 
tion which it does not afford; no justice which he will not re- 
ceive from its behests. It carries with it the highest good to 
humanity, and contains in itself the elements of a prime control 
over men. It is alike wicked and dangerous to separate its pow- 
ers and its duties in order to reach some end not within the 
designs of its Divine Founder. Formerly advantage was taken 
of the imperfect knowledge of Christianity which existed, espe- 
cially before the art of printing, to make it the pretence and en- 
gine for accomplishing political mischief. Then its truths were 
made known to very few. But at the North, the Scriptures 
have been accessible, if not actually in the hands of every man. 
The first governments in New England were professed Theo- 
cracies. In Massachusetts, no man, not a freeman, could vote; 
and he could not be admitted to the freedom of this Common- 
wealth unless he was a member of some one of its Churches. 
Although it is by no means probable that a knowledge of Chris- 
tianity, so far at least as its letter is concerned, has died out among 
their descendants, yet it is certain that it has fallen to the lot of 
the present generation of our countrymen to witness and to suffer 
from greater evils springing from abuses of Christianity, which 
had their origin mainly among the people of Massachusetts, 
severer calamities than, from similar causes on a scale equally 
large, have ever been inflicted upon any people by whom it was 
professed. How false doctrines and a perverted morality were 
introduced in the guise and under pretence of religion, it is 
easy to see in the retrospect. But how such shallow and miser- 
able delusions, which have not yet wholly passed away, should 
so long have prevailed at the North, in spite of its boasted intel- 
ligence, is at present quite unaccountable. Never anywhere, was 
popular ignorance, when at once the result of priestly domina- 
tion, and the medium of its operations, productive of so perni- 
cious and fatal results. 

It is true, indeed, that of the causes of all this mischief among 
us, ignorance may be named among the chief. After more than 
thirty years of constant discussion and vigorous agitation of the 
subject among themselves, the people of the North knew 
but partially the actual facts involved in the condition of 
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slavery in the Southern States ; their conceptions of it, as a sys- 
tem, were imperfect ; they did not know the positive existing 
relations between the master and his slave ; the real status physi- 
cal, moral and religious of the negro; the evils which slavery 
precluded, or the entire probable effects of emancipation on the 
whole country. Public opinion was formed and declared through- 
out the North upon all these subjects ; elections carried ; public 
measures proposed and insisted on with no better proof of their 
truth or necessity, than persons thus ignorant could derive from 
the abstract notion of slavery, stimulated into the heats of en- 
thusiasm by reports of exceptional cases of abuse, by sensational 
romances, by the rhymes of ballad-mongers, and lately by the 
voices of cupidity and ambition addressing a sectional faction, 
animating its zeal, and their own, and clamoring for office and 
emolument. 

Thus, it was believed, throughout the North, that the negroes 
were panting to be free, and ready to strike for their liberty. 
The raid of John Brown was planned and promoted by some of 
the most enlightened abolitionists. Their scheme shows that 
they supposed nearly every negro was prepared for insurrection, 
and for the murders of his master and family. But no such 
negro has yet been found. All the wrongs and cruelties, the 
themes of so many sermons, orations, novels, tales and verses, 
which so fired the Northern heart, failed to inspire revenge or 
resentment towards the alleged oppressors in the breast of one 
of its millions of victims. The real victims were at the North; 
the prey of a miserable delusion. When it is considered how 
insurrections could have aided the cause of the republican party 
at the North, it is impossible that, in the many opportunities 
afforded, no attempts were made to foment them. But during 
the whole war, where in many instances all the able-bodied 
white population was drawn into the Confederate army from ex- 
tensive districts abounding in negroes, they yet remained peace- 
ful and inoffensive. The great body of the slaves, including 
especially all those of good character, remained loyal to their 
masters even on conquered territory. So well was this under- 
stood by those who were permitted to know the true condition 
of things, that, when hostile forces had been withdrawn from 
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Maryland, the late Gov. Andrew of Massachusetts sent steam- 
ers up the rivers and through the creeks of the former State to 
impress from the plantations this class of negroes into the Fed- 
eral army, to fill the quota of the Bay State, and swell the num- 
ber of patriot heroes whom it furnished to defend the Constitu- 
tion against the assaults upon it of the treasonable South. 

Nor was this all. There was no class of the Southern popu- 
lation more prompt and zealous to repel the Northern invasion 
than the slaves and free negroes. So far from receiving these 
invaders as liberators or friends, they volunteered in every part 
of the Section to resist their aggressions. 

Even McPherson, present Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives in the Congress of the United States, who, in quite another 
respect, will not fail to be remembered, has related in his History 
of the Rebellion, instances enough of such conduct, on the part 
of the negroes, to justify our assertion on this point. 

In how striking a manner does it illustrate the mendacity of 
the times, that this official, after he has made such a record and 
published it, should have to listen almost daily to members of 
Congress repeating a thousand times that negroes should be re- 
warded by the ballot for their efforts in favor of their own free- 
dom, and for their services in the Federal armies. 

Now we desire to pause and to ask, in what other portion of 
the civilised world, may all the fences which protect capital from 
labor, be at once broken down, and remain prostrate, not for a 
day, or a week, but for month succeeding month until they swell 
into years added to years, and yet both property and the persons 
of its possessors remain unmolested? Such was the spectacle pre- 
sented by each Southern State during nearly the whole war. 
What city or county in England would not rather forfeit half 
its wealth than hazard the experiment for asingle week? What 
per cent. of their property would the rich men of Chicago, Bos- 
ton or Philadelphia relinquish, sooner than be subjected to such 
a test? 

It is a fact without a parallel in history, that, of the vast horde 
of slaves at once let loose, no master or owner of them has been 
in person or property made the object of servile vengeance. 
There was neither theft nor violence upon any Southern territory, 
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until it was occupied by Northern troops, by agents of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, or by the office-seekers who came in their train, 

Were the negroes too stupid to understand their injuries, or to 
have their passions excited by them? or were they treated with 
justice, and with all the kindness which their condition, as a part 
of the community, admitted? And were they sensible that such 
was their situation, and were they contented in it? Such is the 
dilemma ; and a deluded people, deluded by abuses of Chris- 
tianity, and by the shallow and wicked pretences of ‘a higher 
law’, have now to look over the devastations they have wrought, 
and decide for themselves, which of them, as here presented, 
they will choose. 

But it is not merely ignorance on the subject of slavery with 
which the Churches and the religious people of the North are 
chargeable. The means of knowledge was put into their hands 
in the amplest manner, and they rejected it. There is a wide 
distinction between the power and opportunity to get the truth, 
and its actual possession. Whole communities, conscious, each 
member of it for himself, that he and all his fellows have full 
and correct information within their reach, though each for him- 
self knows that he has made little or no use of his opportuni- 
ties in this regard, yet fatally supposes that others have not been 
remiss like him, act upon the presumption of a knowledge which 
in fact nowhere exists. Thus it may be found that whole com- 
munities, left to their own action, have not among them a single 
individual who has full and accurate information on the ques- 
tion which is for their decision. The North constantly refused 
to listen to testimony, in weight and amount, if received, over- 
whelming, and of a character, if heard, the most, convincing. 
We have before us two books, both the production of Rev. Dr. 
Adams of Boston, which contain, certainly not full expositions 
of the actual state and operation of Southern slavery, but enough 
to put an honest man upon inquiry, and quite sufficient, if truth 
and justice had furnished the motives which actuated the public 
mind, to lead to official or other satisfactory investigations. 
But instead of any such results following these publications, the 
Northern press and lecturers seemed to contend which of them 
should raise the loudest clamor against the reverend author and 
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his books. Nicknames were attempted to be attached to them, 
and, upon him and his works was early exerted the power to 
‘make odious,’ which has since become a recognised element in 
the conduct of public affairs in this country. His labors, which 
should have totally suppressed, did but intensify the flames. 

It would not be easy to specify even a thousandth part of the 
notices given them, in defiance of all which the North and its 
Church have persisted in acting upon the subject of negro slave- 
ry as it existed in the Southern States. Every eminent states- 
man in the land, raised upon it a warning voice, ‘ Be assured’, 
said Harrison Gray Otis, in 1835, speaking in Fanueil Hall, 
Boston, ‘ that whenever the abolition of slavery shall be agitated 
in our public assemblies under circumstances which would indi- 
cate the prevalence or the probability of a general sentiment in 
the free States in favor of acting upon the subject, the Union 
will be at an end.’ When, therefore, Mr. Lincoln was elected 
by those who believed that the negroes were ready to kill their 
masters, and who even with this prospect of rapine and slaugh- 
ter before them, were yet anxious to abolish slavery at once, and 
afford the opportunity, every sensible man at the North, not 
completely oblivious of the terms of the Constitution, and of so 
many admonitions, knew that this was war—civil war, and 
that the raid of John Brown, and the first gun at Fort Sumpter, 
were only its incidents. 

There could be no mistake, or room even for deception, about 
the temper in which the cause of anti-slavery was prosecuted at 
the North. Long before either of the events we have just 
named occurred, the Rev. H. W. Beecher, pastor of a Church 
in Brooklyn, New York, had carried into the house of God 
implements of war, and in order to give point and force to his 
declamation in favor of shedding blood on the subject of South- 
ern slavery, had displayed cannon-balls, and brandished a 
Sharpe’s rifle in the pulpit. The continued support of this 
preacher in the face of such abuses by him of Christianity, tend- 
ed strongly to show that the perversions of the pulpit had already 
superseded its legitimate use. If the Church had stood in the 
position, where only it can be called Christian, it would have 
silenced him; or failing to do this, it would have fixed upon 
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him a stigma, such as would have precluded him from pretend- 
ing to be a follower of Christ, without a renewed conversion 
and repentance. 

It is proposed in this article to show something of the charac- 
ter of the anti-slavery movement of the North in its so-called 
religious aspects, and to hold the nominally religious influences 
of that section to some just degree of responsibility for the ruin 
which, by their agency in no small measure, has been brought 
upon our country. As those influences, in their organization at 
least, are of a permanent character, it behooves every citizen to 
learn the truth as to their past action, their tendencies and their 
power. 

The slightest glance at the history of the Northern colonies, 
and of their growth into States, is sufficient to show that the 
Church has there been among the main sources of influence and 
control. Its cause led to the settlement of that part of the 
country, and in no small degree to the resistance that was suc- 
ceeded by the revolution. Its supposed services in this contest 
furnished a precedent which has always been relied on to justify 
its interference at later periods, and in other political conjunc- 
tures. Its general conduct in the war of 1812, partook of a 
treasonable character. The Mexican war again affected its sen- 
sibilities, and aroused its hostility to the national government. 

It may be deemed that the experience of the country in these 
two instances has demonstrated, that the hostility of the Church, 
so long at least, as it shall be confined to a Section, may be tol- 
erated while a short foreign war is waged. 

But it remains to be proved, that the existence of a Church, 
which, independent of the State, recognises ‘a higher law’ than 
that of the State, which may even engage it to undermine and 
subvert the authority of the fundamental law of the State, is 
compatible with domestic peace, stability or freedom. The case 
is then presented, not of mere separation from the State, or of 
no subjection to it, but also of adherence to another power, who, 
it is asserted, is superior to the rule which governs the civil 
community. Such is the sophism in whose vindication the 
blood of the late contest was shed. It is remarkable that, 
although adopted, by the Church, it yet was not the teaching or 
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suggestion of an apostle, a saint or even a theologian, but it was 
the coinage of an ambitious, unscrupulous, crafty, and cruel 
demagogue. 

The late controversy began, continued long, and progressed 
far, with the Church wholly upon one side. In occupying its 
position, it professed, as might be expected from a Church, to 
found itself upon the Word of God : — upon the Spirit not less 
than upon the letter of the Bible. For occupying this position, 
and while occupying it, abolitionists lavished upon the Church 
and the ministry the vilest libels. Yet within a period of less 
than seven years, the Northern Church completely reversed its 
position, and took the side of its libellers. In this brief space 
it dropped the doctrines which it had found to be supported by 
the Scriptures, and adopted such as they had before held to be 
condemned by them, and such as were plainly fatal to the peace 
of the country. Upon the same issue, in the same controversy, 
at dates less than seven years apart, the Northern Church and 
ministry agreed and acted with both sides. Such conduct in 
men who claim to be the depositaries of God’s truth, when taken 
with their professions, is an unexampled abuse of Christianity. 
Even in countries where the government controlled the Church, 
where patronage was promised on one side, and prosecution 
threatened to the other, no instance of defection so sudden and 
so general can be adduced. This great change, it has been said 
in the way of justification, was wrought by the power of sym- 
pathy. The Church and ministry sympathised with the pre- 
vailing faction. 

When the State and Federal Constitutions were established, 
and the Church left free, it was supposed that the stability of 
the Christian faith would impart to the ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions the same stability. It was expected that the Bible and the 
constitutions would yield to each other mutual support. It was 
not at all conjectured that the Scriptures would be perverted by 
the Church to the overthrow of the Constitution. 

The independence of the Church, resulting in the voluntary 
system, and in entire dependence upon the popular favor, is yet 
an experiment. How far its late versatility has been a mere 
subserviency to the clamor of the day, can not perhaps yet be 
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known. But it is certain that it must be followed by lasting 
effects upon the relations between the Church and the commu- 
nity. The Church and ministry at the North have ceased 
to be, or to furnish the standard of right. Their authority 
must remain impaired, so far as there are any remains of public 
virtue. 

Allusion has already been made to the fact, that the art of 
printing now carries the Bible itself to every man and family, 
without the intervention of a priesthood. In view of this, 
among other considerations, it has been suggested by a modern 
philosopher at the North, that such a depositary and vehicle of 
the Scriptures as is thus supplied dispenses with the necessity 
for maintaining.an order of men whose special duty it is to 
teach their contents, which are now disclosed to all. It has been 
suggested that in the absence of such expounders, men would 
find in the Book just what it is, an authoritative history of the 
events which have been produced by the relations between God 
and his creation, and a divinely revealed statement of the rules 
which produce and indicate a spiritual life, instead of being 
made the text, as it is too often now, of scholastic deste and 
metaphysical definitions and distinctions. 

The spirit of reform, so largely evoked by the Chureh i in the 
Northern Section, and which may be supposed to be still abroad 
there, may yet find in these suggestions, when attention shall be 
more fully called to them, the opening of a new field for its opera- 
tions. But those who have withstood its seductions or its assaults, 
will continue to resist it, and will still believe that an order of 
men, imbued by its constant study with the spirit and temper of 
the Gospel, familiar with its incidents and versed in its truths, 
capable of inculcating them with eloquence and illustrating their 
practicability and their value by the propriety of their conduct, 
by the devotion and purity of their lives, contribute as well to 
the stability, as to the ornament of society. How useful and 
necessary they may be to individual salvation, we do not here 
inquire. 

Each citizen of the United States owes severally to his own 
State, and to the Union, allegiance, in those particulars in which 
he derives protection from one or from the other. Each State 
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may be said to owe allegiance to the Union to this extent, and 
no further. Religion, and not arms, furnished the securities pro- 
vided for the Government and the citizen. Every grant of pow- 
er under the Constitution was attended by an oath to support 
it. In this manner the preservation of the internal peace of the 
country was confided in no small degree to the Church. The 
performance of the trust consisted in teaching and insisting upon 
the sanctity and the obligation of such oaths. This duty 
duly performed, the business of the Government would seem to 
be always transacted in presence of the Majesty of Heaven. 
Wherever the binding force of the oath was disregarded, from 
objection to the provision of the Constitution, to which in the 
case for decision or action it was at the time applicable, there 
was an end of law, and a condition of incipient anarchy suc- 
ceeded. 

It was by those living under this Government and in relation 
to the political duties enjoined by it, that the following pledge 
was generally circulated for signature through the Northern 
States in the year 1843, as well as before and after that time. 


‘ Believing slaveholding, under all circumstances, to be a heinous sin and crime, 
and deeply convinced of the wickedness of aiding or abetting, by our countenance, 
or otherwise, any who are concerned in it, we, the undersigned, do agree never to 
vote for any candidate for civil office, nor countenance any man as a Christian 
minister, nor hold connection with any organization as a Christian church, except 
such as have dissolved their political and ecclesiastical connections with the slave 
system, and are practically pledged to labor with us for its immediate and entire 
extinction from our country. Nor will we aid in returning fugitives from slavery, 
nor do any act to prevent the slaves from regaining their liberty, by such means 
as they may think proper to adopt.’ 

How extensively this pledge was actually signed can not 
probably now be known. It is certain that majorities in some 
of the New England States, in violation of their sworn Consti- 
tutional duties, were found acting in compliance with its terms. 
Judged by the record of their course in Congress gince that 
period, a large proportion of the delegates from that Section so 
far conformed their conduct to this paper, rather than to the 
provisions of the Constitution, that it may be fairly presumed 
they owed their elections to the actual signature by them of the 
paper, or by some other evidence of adherence to it. An asso- 
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ciation founded upon the conditions of this paper was a conspi- 
racy against the government. It constituted a society bound 
not to associate in Christian fellowship, or in political relations, 
with the people of one Section of the Union. It was incipient se- 
cession. Beyond this, it bound its members not to execute two 
provisions of the Constitution, and this in cases where such re- 
fusal necessarily implied a resort to force. No member of the 
Confederacy committed any offence more heinous, than must have 
been contemplated by the subscribers to this paper. A vast 
majority of the Congress of 1861 were persons chosen under 
the influence, directly or indirectly, of this pledge; and assem- 
bling on the 4th day of July in that year, on the 31st of the 
same month it was enacted by tliis very body that such associations 
should be punished as ‘high crimes,’ and each member of them 
was made liable to a fine of not less than five hundred dollars, 
or by imprisonment at hard labor. Nobody better than the 
majority in this Congress uiderstood the power and the danger 
of such combinations. If this Act could have been retroactive in 
its operation, and had been carried into effect by the prosecution of 
the same members by whose vot. it was passed, and by the impris- 
onment of such as should be convicted under it, it is not at all 
probable that a quorum would have been left at large. The 
Executive branch of the Goverment would also have been vaca- 
ted by the same means. 

Whaiever other forms may lave been from time to time adopt- 
ed, the above is the original and genuine platform of the re- 
publican party. 

The publication entitled 7'¢ Brotherhood of Thieves, whose 
title has been placed first at the |ivad of this article, has been select- 
ed for this purpose because it proves what were the relations which 
existed between the Church an ministry and this party at its 
origin. The book is by no meaus unique. It is simply charac- 
teristic of a vast mass of books, pamphlets, and newspapers issued 
with amazing fecundity, and industriously circulated to every 
Northern family. The phrases found in this book were con- 
stantly repeated by popular lecturers in every city and village 
of the North. Its author was well known in all the Northern 
Section of the Union. When it was written, he was an itiner- 
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ant abolition lecturer. It is in the form of a letter addressed 

to some friends resident in a town where he had been pelted with 
. . “A 

rotten eggs, and where he supposed his life had been endanger- 

ed. As the account he gives of himself affords a specimen of 

the remarkable versatility of the Yankee character, we copy it. 

‘I was born and nurtured in the bosom of the Church, and for twelve years 
was among its most active members. At the age of twenty-two, I left the allure- 
ments of an active, business life, on which I had just entered, with fair prospects, 
and for seven successive years cloistered myself within the walls of our literary 
institutions, in ‘‘a course of study preparatory to the ministry.’’ The only ob- 
ject I had in view in changing my pursuits at this advanced period of life, was to 
render myself more useful to the world by extending the principles of Christianity 
as taught and lived out by their great Author. In renouncing the priesthood and 
an organized Church, and laboring for their overthrow, my object is still the same. 
Ientered them on the supposition that they were what froma child I had been 
taught to regard them, the enclosures of Christ’s ministers and flock, and his 
chosen instrumentalities for extending hiskingdom on the earth. I have left them 
from an unresistible conviction, in spite of my early prejudices, that they are a 
“hold of every foul spirit,’’ and the devices of men to gain influence and power. 
And in rebuking their adherents as I do, my only object is to awaken them, if 
possible, to a sense of their guilt and moral degradation, and bring them to re- 
pentance, and a knowledge of the true God, of whom most of them are now la- 
mentably ignorant, as their lives clearly prove.’ 

These pages are not the place where the claims to the glories 
and honors of emancipation are likely to be awarded, but a 
sense of justice seems to prompt the suggestion that they really 
beloug to Mr. Foster and his associates. Secretaries, Ambassa- 
dors, Generals, Admirals, Senators, and Representatives, have 
gained these positions by entering upon their labors. From his 
name no where appearing, it seems probable that the memory of 
his perils, what he calls ‘ disfigurements’, and our contribution 
to his fame, are all that will remain to him for his sufferings and 
sacrifices in the cause of emancipation. 

Mr. Foster very fairly admits the existence of the Constitutional 
obligations to sustain slavery, as binding alike on each State of 
the Union. In quoting what he says upon this or any other 
subject, a decent regard to propriety requires us to say that the 
language is such as he selected, and it is demanded by truth, 
that such as he did use, since his cause has triumphed by its use, 
should be preserved. He says: 


‘A million of slaves are ready to rise, and strike for freedom at the first tap of the 
drum.’’ And why, I ask, do they not now rise’ Not, surely, because in a coun- 
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try like ours such a step would be deemed morally wrong. The doctrine taught 
in all our pulpits, and received by the Church universally, is, that ‘‘ Resistance to 
tyrants is obedience to God.’’ Our clergy tell us that self-defence, and the protec- 
tion of our families, isa duty which we may not innocently neglect, while they 
denounce Non-resistance as a ‘‘ doctrine of devils.’? Why, then, do not the slaves 
assert their freedom, and meet the invaders of their rights in mortal combat, as 
our fathers did! Why is not Madison Washington, George Washington? And 
why are not Charles Remond, and Frederick Douglass, and Lunsford Lane, the 
Henrys, and Hancocks, and Adamses of a second American Revolution ? 

‘But one answer can be given to this question. The consciousness that in a con- 
troversy with their masters they must meet the combined forces, military and 
naval, of the whole country, alone deters them from a such a movement. Itis not 
the lily-fingered aristocracy of the South that they fear, as the South herself tells 
us, but the ‘‘ white slaves’’ of the North, who have basely sold themselves for 
scullions to the slave power, and who are always ready to do the bidding of their 
haughty proprietors, whatever service they may require at their hands. The 
slaves know too well that should they unfurl the banner of Freedom, and demand 
the recognition of their liberty and rights at the point of the bayonet, the North- 
ern pulpit, aghast with holy horror at the incendiary measure, would raise the 
maddening cry of insurrection,—the Northern Church, animated by a kindred 
spirit, and echoing the infamous libel, would pour forth her sons in countless 
hordes, and a mighty avalanche of Northern soldiery, well disciplined for their 
work of death by long experience in Northern mobs, would rush:down upon them 
from our Northern hills in exterminating wrath, and sweep away in its desolating 
ruins the last vestige of their présent-‘‘ forlorn hope!’’ Do I ‘misrepresent the 
Church and clergy? No. You, at least, know that this would be only to redeem 
their plighted faith. They stand, this day, before the world and before high 
Heaven, sworn to protect every slave-breeder in the land in his lawful business of 
rearing men and women for the market; nor have they, as a body, ever shown 
any symptoms of an intention to violate the requirements of their oath. They 
preach and practice allegiance to a government which is based upon the bones and 
sinews, and cemented with the blood of millions of their countrymen, and hold 
themselves in readiness to execute its every decree, at the point of the bayonet. 
Thus, emphatically, are they the holders of the slaves,— the bulwark of the bloody 
slave system—and as such, at their hands, if there be any truth in Christianity, 
will God require the blood of every slave in our land. And, for one, so long as 
they continue in their present position, I deem it the duty of every friend of hu- 
manity, to brand them asa brotherhood of thieves, adulterers, manstealers, pirates, 
and murderers, and to prove to the world that, in sustaining the slave system, 
they do actually commit all these atrocious crimes.’ 


In less than twenty years after the publication of this tract, 
‘the Northern Church’ did ‘pour forth in countless hordes and 
a mighty avalanche of Northern soldiery,’ ‘in exterminating 
wrath,’ not, however, ‘to sweep away the last vestige of tNe for- 
lorn hope of the slaves,’ but of their masters. 

As to the other class of duties referred to in this extract, in 
spite of Mr. Foster’s predictions, he realised a still earlier suc- 
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cess. In the same year the legislature of Massachusetts passed 
a statute by which all judges and justices were prohibited to 
grant the certificate required by the act of Congress for the re- 
turn of fugitive slaves, and the jails, or any other building be- 
longing to the State, were forbidden to be employed for a like 
purpose, on penalty in both cases, of fine and imprisonment. 
Under this statute, if the Chief Justice of the State had issued 
to the claimant of a runaway slave the certificate provided by 
the federal laws of 1793, he would have been liable to indict- 
ment, conviction and punishment, so far as this legislature had 
the power to render him liable. The design and effect of the 
law were to defeat and render nugatory provisions of the Fed- 
eral Constitution without which it would never have been adopt- 
ed by the States whose interests they affected. It placed every 
executive and judicial officer of the State, who had sworn to sup- 
port the Constitution, and also to obey and execute the laws of 
the State, under conflicting obligations, and liable to be placed 
in a dilemma where he must either resign, or violate one or the 
other of these oaths. The State, in acceding to the Union, had 
engaged that such persons should be delivered up. The term 
deliver up requires an action by the person whose duty it is to 
deliver. It was thus bound to the Union, to each other State and 
toeach citizen. As it is well set forth in the Constitution of Mas- 
sachusetts, ‘the whole people covenanted with each citizen, and 
each citizen with the whole people,’ that every slave making his 
escape into another State, should be delivered up. And every 
man vested with authority, under the State or National govern- 
ment, had sworn that he should be delivered up, so far as it de- 
pended on him, accordingly. 

The very first act of the Congress of the United States, pro- 
vided for the administration of these oaths. They breathed into 
the Government the breath of life. This State law, if it was 
operative, strangled that breath, or converted it into noisome 
and fatal perjuries. 

Let this case be briefly considered. Take the slave- bahentt- 
ing, and the slaveholding State and citizen of Georgia, making 
slavery the occasion for the exercise of the Christian virtues in 
ten thousand cases for every one where it led to abuse, and the 
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State and citizen of Massachusetts, bearing in this particular 
false witness against Georgia, and, on this pretence, false to their 
covenants with Georgia, and false to their oaths,— place them in 
opposite scales, and see whose sins are the heaviest. The argu- 
ment, for which, as is seen in the quotation already made, and as 
will more abundantly appear in those yet to be made, is as dis- 
graceful to the intelligence of Massachusetts and the North, as 
the statute whose enactment it incited was toits honor. Happy, 
indeed, would it be for Massachusetts, if its responsibility ended 
here, and if in this controversy it was chargeable with this 
alone. 

This case might be considered at much greater length. We 
add but a single consideration, to illustrate the utter want of 
any genuine conviction, any real earnestness in this, and similar 
anti-slavery measures at the North. In this year of 1843, a 
democratic Governor had been chosen by a majority of one. 
The two branches of the legislature were controlled by the 
opposing parties; one was whig, the other democratic. Neither 
would take the risk of defeating this bill, for fear of losing the 
abolition vote in the next election. The same terror of the abo- 
lition vote prevented its repeal. In 1855, when Native Ameri- 
canism ruled in the State, a still more flagitious act on the same 
subject was passed over the veto of the Governor. In 1860 the 
whole statutes were revised, and both laws -vere repealed with- 
out objection or resistance from any quarter. 

It is surely no superstition to deem a disregard of oaths, an 
abuse of Christianity. Nor is it easy to conceive a greater con- 
tumely put upon religion, than by the administration and utter- 
ance of an oath in a case where it is well understood by both par- 
ties, that it can not be, and is not expected to be observed. If 
the consciences of the people of Massachusetts had been as ten- 
der to their own conduct, as they pretended they were to the ex- 
istence of slavery in the Southern States, they would have uni- 
ted in-rebuking the authors of these statutes in a manner, that 
would forever have quenched the flames of abolition among them, 

While such movements were going on among politicians, the 
following extracts show the position of the Church towards 
slavery and its opponents, Mr. Foster says: 
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‘I will conclude this part of my letter with a single additional consideration ; 
and then call your attention to the ecclesiastical action of the Church and clergy 
on slavery, for the purpose of showing that they do not only sanction and up- 
hold it, as citizens, in common with non-professors, but that they have thrown 
around it the sacred sanctions of religion, by admitting it into the pulpit, and to 
the communion table; and that they have thus become the main bulwark of the 
slave system, and an insurmountable obstacle to its overthrow, so long as they en- 
joy the confidence of the people as Christian bodies.’ 

‘The will of the people for the time being is the supreme law of the land, the leg- 
islative and executive departments of the government being nothing more than a 
mere echo of the popular will. Hence, the power which controls public opinion 
does, in fact, give laws to our country, and is, therefore, pre-eminently responsi- 
ble for the vices which are sanctioned by those laws. That power, in this case, 
is the priesthood backed up and supported by the Church. They are the manufac- 
turers of our public sentiment; and consequently, they hold in their hand the 
key to the great prison house of Southern despotism, and can ‘‘open and no man 
shut, and shut and no man open.”’ 

There are ifour country more than 20,000 of this class of men, scattered over 
every part of the land, and at the same time so united in nationai and local asso- 
ciations as to act in perfect harmony whenever concert is required. They consti- 
tute what may properly be termed a religious aristocracy. Among the exclusive 
privileges which they claim and enjoy, is the right to administer the ordinances of 
religion, and to lead in all our religious services. The ear of the nation is open 
to them every seventh day of the week, when they pour into it just such senti- 
ments as they choose. And not only are they in direct and constant contact with 
the people in their public ministrations, but in their parochial visits, at the sick 
bed, at weddings, and at funerals, all of which are occasions when the mind is 
peculiarly tender, and susceptible of deep and lasting impressions. Amply sup- 
ported by the contributions of the Church, their whole time is devoted to the work 
of moulding and giving character to public sentiment; and with the advantages 
which they enjoy over all other classes of society of leisure, the sanctity of their 
office, and direct and constant contact with the people as their ‘‘ spiritual guides,’’ 
their power has become all-controlling. It is in-a finite sense omnipresent in every 
section of the country, and is absolutely irresistible, wherever their claims are al- 
lowed. Hence, what they countenance it will be next to an impossibility to over- 
throw, at least till their order itself be overthrown; and whatever system of evil 
they oppose, must melt away like snow beneath the warm rays of an April sun.’— 
(p. 29-30.) 


After this tribute to the power of the Church, reference is 
had to the action of the several sects, beginning with the Metho- 
dist Episcopal, of which he reports the following proceedings: 


‘The first meeting of the General Conference, subsequent to the formation of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, was in Cincinnati, in May, 1836. On the 
evening of the 10th of May, the Cincinnati A. S.S. held a public meeting, which 
was addressed by two of the members of the Conference. On the 12th of May, 
Rev. S. G. Roszell presented to the Conference the following preamble and resolu- 
tions :— 

‘* Whereas, great excitement has pervaded this country on the subject of modern 
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abolitionism, which is reported to have been increased in this city recently, by the 
unjustifiable conduct of two members of the General Conference in lecturing upon, 
and in favor of that agitating topic; and whereas, such a course on the part of 
any of its members is calculated to bring upon this body the suspicion and dis- 
trust of the community, and misrepresent its sentiments in regard to the point at 
issue ; and whereas, in this aspect of the case, a due regard for its own character, 
as well as a just concern for the interests of the Church confided to its care, de- 
mand a full, decided, and unequivocal expression of the views of the General Con- 
ference in the premises.’’ Therefore, 

‘* Resolved, 1. By the delegates of the Annual Conference in General Conference 
assembled, that they disapprove in the most unqualified sense, the conduct of the 
two members of the General Conference, who are reported to have lectured in this 
city recently, upon and in favor of modern abolitionism.”’ 

‘* Resolved, 2. By the delegates of the Annual Conference in General Conference 
assembled, that they are decidedly opposed to modern abolitionism, and wholly 
disclaim any right, wish, or intention, to interfere in the civil and political rela- 
tion between master and slave, as it exists in the slaveholding States of this Union.” 

These resolutions, after full discussion, were adopted by the Conference,— the 
first by a vote of 122 to 11, the last, 120 to 14. 

Accompanying these resolutions, as they went forth to the world to ‘‘ define the 
position’’ of the Methodist Episcopal Church on the great question which is now 
agitating the land, was a Pastoral Address to the Churches, which contains the 
following passages :— 

‘*These facts which are only mentioned here as a reason for the friendly ad- 
monition which we wish to give you, constrain us as your pastors, who are called 
to watch over your souls, as they must give account, to exhort you to abstain from 
all abolition movements and associations, and to refrain from patronizing any of their 
publications, &c. 

‘¢Prom every view of the subject which we have been able to take, and from 
the most calm and dispassionate survey of the whole ground, we have come to the 
conclusion, that the only safe, Scriptural, and prudent way for us, both as minis- 
ters and people, to take, is, wholly to refrain from this agitating subject,’ §c.’—(p. 
35-36.) 


He next quotes two Methodist authorities, as follows: 


‘Rev. Wilbur Fisk, D. D., late President of the Wesleyan University, Connec- 
ticut : 

‘‘The relation of master and slave, may and does, in many cases, exist under 
such circumstances, as frees the master from the just charge and guilt of immor- 
ality. 

‘¢The general rule of Christianity not only permits, but in supposable circum- 
stances, enjoins a continuance of the master’s authority. 

‘‘The New Testament enjoins obedience upon the slave as an obligation due to a 
present rightfut authority.’ ’ 

Elijah Hedding, D. D., one of the six Methodist Bishops : 

‘The right to hold a slave is founded on this rule: Therefore, all things what- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so unto them; for this is 
the Law and the Prophets.’’ ’—(p. 40.) 


Bishop Hedding was, it is believed,.a citizen of Massachu- 
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setts. Mr. Foster thus concludes a long review of the action of 
Presbyterian bodies : 


‘They will beat, imprison, and burn abolitionists, and lie, and blaspheme the 
God of Heaven, in its defence! We have here in immediate connexion, five cler- 
gymen, three of them publicly advocating Lynch law; and the remaining two pub- 
lishing to the world the most glaring and libellous falsehoods, for the purpose of 
destroying the remnant of sympathy which is still felt for the helpless victims of 
their power !’ 


Of the Baptists, he cites what follows: 


‘Rev. Lucius Bolles, D. D., Cor. Sec. of the Amer. Bap. Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions : 

‘There is a pleasing degree of union among the multiplying thousands of Bap- 
tists throughout the land. Brethren from all parts of the country meet in one 
General Convention, and co-operate in sending the gospel to the heathen. Our 
Southern brethren are liberal and zealous in the promotion of every holy enterprise for 
the extension of the Gospel. They are generally, both ministers and people, slavehold- 
ers.’ ’ . 

‘Rey. Daniel Sharp, Mass., to Rev. Otis Smith :—(p. 55-56.) 

“In regard to Church action in the case, I consider it both inexpedient and un- 
scriptural. There were, undoubtedly, both slaveholders and slaves in the primitive 
Churches. I therefore, for one, do not feel myself at liberty to make conditions of com- 
munion, which neither Christ nor his apostles made. IJ do not consider myself wiser or 
better than they were. Nor have I yet made such progress in knowledge as to be- 
lieve that a good end sanctifices unjustifiable means. I believe that a majority of the 
wisest and best men at the North, hold to these sentiments. But if I stood alone, 
here I shall remain immoveable, unless I gain some new light, which at my period 
of life, I do not expect. Iam, yours truly, 

Dante. Suarp.’’’ 


After a slighter mention of other denominations, this modern 
reformer thus sums up his work: 


‘My task is done. My pledge is redeemed. I have here drawn a true, but pain- 
ful picture of the American Church and clergy. I have proved them to bea 
BroTHERHooD or Tureves! I have shown that multitudes of them subsist by ros- 
BERY, and make THEFT their trade!— that they plunder the cradle of its precious 
contents, and rob the youthful lover of his bride! —that they steal ‘‘ from princi- 
ple,’’ and preach, and pass resolves, that slavery ‘‘is.not opposed to the will of 
God,’’ but ‘‘1s A MEROIFUL VISITATION |’’— that they excite the mob to deeds of vio- 
lence, and advocate Lynou Law for the suppression of the sacred right of speech ! 
—I have shown that they sit at the communion table with man-stealers, and in- 
vite Pirates into their sacred desks!—that they sell their own sisters in the 
Church for the s#RaGuio, and invest the proceeds of their sale in Brsues for the 
heathen ! —that they rob the forlorn and despairing mother of her babe, and bar- 
ter away that babe to the vintner for wine for the Lord’s supper! I have shown 
that nearly all of them legalize slavery, with all its barbarous, bitter, burning 
wrongs, and make Piracy lawful and honorable commerce; and that they dignify 
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slaveholding and render it popular, by placing MAN-sTzaLErs in the Presidential 
chair ! ’— (p. 67.) 


It is a remarkable instance of the extent to which ‘evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners,’ that there are found ina 
paper, called a Protest, issued in 1863, signed by Bishop Potter 
of Pennsylvania, and, by what the late pious and learned Bishop 
Hopkins of Vermont, called ‘a little army of his clergy,’ the 
same accusations and ideas clothed in somewhat chaster lan- 
guage. It was in these words: ‘ This attempt, not only to apolo- 
gize for slavery in the abstract, but to advocate it as it exists in 
the cotton States, and in States which sell men and women in 
the open market, as their staple product, is, in their judgment, 
unworthy any servant of Jesus Christ.’ No State ever sold 
men or women, as its staple product. But it is thus seen that 
there has been at least one professed Church of Christ, which 
united itself to the cause of the vilest libellers of the whole 
Church and ministry, and indulged in the abstract, and in the 
concrete, in all their ‘envy, hatred and malice.’ 

In view of conduct in its doctors and professors like this, may 
not its enemies, or even those who are indifferent to it ask, 
What is this Christianity? For eighteen hundred years it does 
much, if not all, that Mr. Foster charges upon it. As a part 
of the government ordained and established by God, it tolerated, 
supported, even advocated slavery, founding itself in so doing 
on several grounds afforded by Revelation. On one side of a 
geographical line, it continues to occupy the same position; on 
the other, it is made to speak of slavery in the language of Mr. 
Foster, and in order to oppose it, enters with him and his imme- 
diate’ followers into ‘sedition, privy conspiracy and rebellion,’ 

The Annual Report of the Massachusetts Anti-slavery So- 
ciety for 1843, includes the whole Church in a condemnation as 
vehement as that pronounced by Bishop Potter and his clergy 
against the venerable and truly apostolic Bishop of Vermont. 
This report declares that : 


‘The great mass of the Churches, and of the ministers who predominate over 
them, of all the principal denominations, have received their baptism in the blood 
of slaves. They are covered all over with the filth and unutterable uncleanness of 
slavery. While they stand apart from other men as holier than they, and recount 
their observance of times and seasons, their fastings, their alms and their prayers, 

‘and while they overwhelm with their excommunications or their anathemas those 
who differ from them on metaphysical abstractions, or who are guilty of devia- 
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tions from morality ‘‘which the voice and will of the brotherhood’’ refuses to 
‘allow and protect,’’ they can pass by on the other side when millions of their 
fellow-men lie wounded and bleeding by the wayside, and at the same time wel- 
come to their pulpits and communion tables, as beloved brethren, the very thieves 
who have robbed and stripped them and left them half dead. A common assault 
and batiery, or a theft of a loaf of bread, would be a crime to call down upon 
the head of pastor or professor the thunders of the Church ; but, if a man approach 
it with his pockets filled with the earnings of which he has robbed other men, and 
his hands yet red from the stripes of his brethren, and he is received as a holy brother 
into its bosom, and entreated to break unto them the bread of life. Of such damn- 
ing inconsistency and diabolical hypocrisy is the great American Church daily 
guilty.’—(p. 33-34.) 


At the meeting to which this Report was presented, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted : 


‘ Resolved, That the Church or the minister that refuses to treat the sin of slave- 
holding, which is the sum of all other sins, its perpetrators and abettors, near and 
remote, direct and indirect, as they do all other sins and sinners, is not a Church 
of Christ, or @ minister of the gospel; and that itis the duty of all true abolition- 
sts to Vithdraw all support or countenance from such ministers and Churches.’ ! 


1The following proceedings cited in the proceedings of this meeting, show by 
whom and how early the equality of the States was denied at the North: 

‘The Chairman nominated Hon. William Eustis, Hon. John Phillips, Hon. 7 imothy 
Bigelow, Hon. William Gray, Hon. Henry Dearborn, Hon. Josiah Quincy, Hon. 
Daniel Webster, William Ward, Esq. of Medford, Hon. Wm. Prescott, Hon. 
Thomas H. Perkins, Stephen White, Jr., of Salem, Hon. Benjamin Pickman, Hon. 
Wm. Sullivan, George Blake, David Cummings, of Salem, James Savage, John 
Gallison, James T. Austin, and Henry Orne, Esqs., who made a report, from 
which the following extract is made, viz: foe 

“To those who are making efforts to prevent the extension of slavery, it is a 
source of equal pride and pleasure to know, that they are countenanced and sup- 
ported by characters most venerable in those States in which it is not yet abolish- 
ed, and if to these are added the fervent wishes of their fellow-citizens in other 
States, the appeal, ‘we trust, will not be disregarded. It is, therefore, é 

“Resolved, as the opinion of this meeting, That the Congress of the United 
States possesses the Constitutional power, upon the admission of any new State 
created beyond the limits of the original territory of the United States, to make 
the prohibition of the further extension of slavery, or involuntary servitude, in 
such new State, a condition of its admission. : 

‘* Resolved, That, in the opinion of this meeting, it is just and expedient that 
this power should be exercised by Congress upon the admission of all new States 
created beyond the original limits of the United States.’’ 

This report was unanimously accepted. 

. . « Resolved, by the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, That we reaffirm 
the principles of the above resolutions, and elaim of the distinguished men who 
took part in the proceedings above stated, by the regard they owe to justice or con- 
sistency, to give us openly their aid and concurrence in urging them on the com- 
munity.’ 

It will be seen when history shall be written truly, that the North by its disre- 
gard of its Federal obligations, while it acted in the spirit of these resolutions, 
extorted from government the measures by which the South was impoverished and 
the North enriched, and that the South has been made the sacrifice of its fidelity 
and attachment to the Union. It was warned in season, but it failed to act with 
decision. It waited until the enemies of the Union gained possession of the gov- 
ernment. “Not that any at the South loved the Constitution and the Union too 
Well, but because they loved them more than did the North. 
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It was at this meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society also that 


‘ A form of petition to the General Court was agreed upon, asking that body to 
forbid all persons holding office under any law of this State from aiding or abet- 
ting, in any way, officially or under color of office, the arrest or detention of any 
person claimed as a fugitlve from slavery ; to forbid the use of our jails or public 
property, of any description whatever, within the Commonwealth, for the deten- 
tion of any alleged fugitive from slavery ; and to propose such amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States as shall forever separate the people of Massachu- 
setts from all connection with slavery. A Committee was appointed, consisting of 
Messrs. Henry I. Bowditch, William F. Channing, and Frederick S. Cabot, to at- 
tend to its circulation and presentation. This Committee attended to their duty 
with praiseworthy assiduity. Conventions have been held in the counties, and 
meetings in the towns, to forward the petition, and it has been very numerously 
signed. We entertain a strong hope that the just and reasonable prayers of this 
petition will be readily granted by the General Court at its present session.’ —(p. 74.) 


Such was the origin of the statute which we have seen, was 
passed by the legislature of Massachusetts, the same year. 

In the meantime the Church did not submit passively to such 
assaults upon it. The Brotherhood was made the subfect of 
numerous reviews. We shall quote from one of them only. 
It is from a newspaper in Western New York, edited by an 
association of clergymen. They retort thus upon Mr. Foster: 


‘It is of no consequence to the world what such persons believe, as the structure 
of their minds is too obviously defective to admit of their gaining an influential 
position in society. They are morally and mentally deficient ; and hence totally 
incapable of conducting a process of thought. Itis for this reason that the Ameri- 
can Churches have been styled a brotherhood of thieves ; their limited powers did 
not admit of a better conclusion. We should not, therefore, be surprised if dis- 
torted images are reflected from these imperfect surfaces: the insane and the imbe- 
cile are privileged classes; it is their right to be absurd; but they should not be 
allowed to usurp the office of public teachers. It is not a little amusing to witness 
the process by which these prodigies of sanctity arrive at their conclusion that all 
American Christians are hypocrites. They tell us that slavery is wrong, and that 
‘we are wrong because we do not oppose it. If Churches and ministers demur at 
the charge of being pro-slavery, the only answer is, ‘‘ You are thieves and rob- 
bers.” After all, it amounts to nothing but the mere assertion of some half-insane 
or half-witted individual, who finds it more cengenial with his taste to disturb 
others than to take care of himself.’ 


The conclusion of the article states briefly, but very intelligi- 
bly, the issues in the anti-slavery controversy. It well describes 
the Northern side of it, which has gained nothing of justice or 
right from the date of this statement of it to the present. 


‘The Churches of the North never had any right to govern those of the South, 
and consequently they are not responsible for the connexion of the Southern 
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Churches with slavery. To make them thus responsible is to introduce that prin- 
ciple which allows the acts of all the world to be imputed to a single individual. 
By Mr. Foster’s rule we can just as well prove that the American Churches fought 
the battles of Napoleon or carried on the opium war in China. To admit that 
Northern Churches are involved in the sin of slavery, is to make them guilty where 
they never had power to be innocent. The South is as free as the North in its 
choice of measures, and we can no more be charged with their slavery, than they 
with our covetousness and fanaticism. In short, this doctrine of implication 
or constructive guilt is altogether a wretched imposition with these dabbling mor- 
alists. They advise secession and promote discord; human charity is altogether 
too extensive for their philanthropy. Such a course accords well enough with 
their logical acumen, but it renders them a scourge to religion, and a burlesque to 
common sense.’ 


It certainly is to be presumed that convictions like these are 
permanent. It could never be inferred that the very persons 
and associations who thus exposed the falsehood and wickedness 
of a cause, would ever become its advocates; that the same 
‘Northern Church’ and ‘ the Northern pulpit’ ‘ would pour forth 
her sons in countless hordes and a mighty avalanche of North- 
ern soldiers from the Northern hills in exterminating wrath, 
and sweep away in its desolating fury,’ ‘the Southern Churches,’ 
‘as free as themselves to choose their own measures,’ and this 
too under the lead of those whom they now denounced as ‘ half- 
insane or half-witted,’ which, truly, they were, if this same 
‘Northern Church’ was not indeed ‘a brotherhood of thieves.’ 
But such were the means by which the South was lulled into a 
fatal belief in its security. 

The ‘agitation’ was continued. No effectual measures were 
taken for its suppression. During the succeeding ten years, in- 
dividuals, neither the best or the wisest in the community, were 
from time to time drawn into it. The leaders of it adopted the poli- 
ey of not being themselves candidates for office. This added 
much to their efficiency, for whatever influence they gained, they 
had so much the more to give away in favor of those whose pro- 
motion they desired. It is in this manner that a large propor- 
tion of the office holders of late, at the North, have been the pro- 
tegés of Foster and Garrison. 

The relations between the Northern Church and the cause of 
abolition for the next ten years, remained unchanged. This is 
amply proved by the Report of the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety at its second Decade, held in 1853, at Philadelphia. Mr, 
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Garrison was President of the Society. It is due to the truth 
of history that the genuine character of the origin of emanci- 
pation, should be preserved in memory. Let its admirers cal- 
culate how long society itself can be maintained if such attacks 
are always to be attended with success. It would be no difficult 
task to make property, or any exclusive right, as odious as 
slavery itself. ‘Property is theft,’ says the French philosopher 
of the same school, whence were derived the sophisms of the 
prevailing emancipation. 


Mr. Garrison in opening the proceedings at Philadelphia, 
said : 


‘The disguise is stripped off. Slavery is now justified in Stateand Church as 4 
good thing —a right thing —an institution in accordance with justice and love, 
and with the Bible as the revealed will of God! No God is to be allowed but one 
who justifies human bondage; no Christ save one who is in unity with man-steal- 
ing ; no Church but one which fellowships the slaveholder; no Constitution but 
that which guarantees the perpetuation of slavery; and no party, nationally con- 
sidered, which does not submit to the Slave Power.’ 


Mr. Garrison introduced some resolutions — among them the 
following: 


‘Vhat nothing is so important as to admit of the postponement of the slave’s lib- 
eration, even for an hour — neither the preservation of the Union, nor the safety 
of the Church, nor the peace of society, nor the enfranchisement of any people 
subjected to civil despotism; but it is to be demanded at all times, under all cir- 
cumstances, at whatever cost.’ 


Mr. Wright said: 


‘No matter what, in the universe of God, is arrayed on the side of Slavery, in- 
stead of proving Slavery to be right, it proves itself to be wrong. The Church 
have taken ground in favor ot Savery. They have arrayed what they call the 
Bible what they call Christ, what they call God, on the side of Slavery. Now, 
it is to me, and long has been, a matter of perfect indifference, whether whata 
man recognises to himself as God sanctions Slavery or not, so far as settiing the 
question. whether it be right or wrong is concerned. I believe that every human 
being has in his own soul tne evidence that is to settle this question, and settle it 
for ever. He knows that it is wrong. when applied to his own case. He needs no 
testimony from God, aside from the instincts of his own heart. They settle the 
matter unmistakably, and tell him that Slavery is a wrong that cannot be made 
right. Men have quoted text after text from the Bible to sanction Slavery, and 
the feeling has been almost universal, that if you can get a text from the Bible in 
support of Slavery, Slavery must be right, rather than the Bible be wrong. I say, 
the day has been, when it was the almost universal feeling of the nation —it is 
now of the Church — that if the Bible be on the side of Slavery, Slavery must be 
right. This is placing the book above the testimony of God in every man’s soul, 
which condemns the system; it is sacrificing the human soul to the record of & 
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book. It matters not to me what the book says on the subject, so far as the ques- 
tion of right and wrong is concerned. Slavery is wrong, though every single line 
in the book, from beginning to end, should say it was right.’ (Applause.) 

‘T believe that all the great representative bodies of the Church of this country, 
including the Old and New School General Assemblies of the Presbyterian Church 
— including the Northern Methodist Conference and the Southern Methodist Confer- 
ence,—intluding the Baptist Triennial Convention, (which, I believe, has become de- 
fanct, and merely to get rid of the discussion of the subject of Slavery, )—these three, 
the great leading denominations of the country, at their last General Meetings, 
dared not take the stand of Anti-Slavery at all, nor plead the cause of the down- 
trodden millions of our land. We have the record of their debates, which can be 
easily brought forward; and we are to judge of these denominations as they speak 
through their organized bodies, which are the voice of the Church. But I will not 
stop to argue the question. What I have to say is this, that if every Church in the 
world should declare Slavery to be right, they would only prove themselves 
wrong, and not Slavery right. If every word in the Bible declared Slavery to be 
right, the Bible would be wrong, and Slavery would be wrong, too, just the same. 
And if there were ten thousand messages, purporting to come from the Most High 
God, and were ten thousand miracles brought as the sign and seal of their divinity 
—even were the sun and moon commanded to stand still, and they should obey, 
—no matter what was done to prove the divinity of their commission, and they 
should say, SLAVERY 18 RIGHT, it would only prove that they were wrong; for they 
would stand in opposition to that law, written in the body and soul of man.— 
never to be eradicated, never to be suspended for an instant— which declares 
Slavery to be wrong, eternally wrong, and that it never can be made right. It is 
on that ground we must stand, or we have no fixed platform to staud upon at 
all. 

‘Our schools, our colleges, our presses, our Churches, our judiciary, our legisla- 
tive halls, all the freedom of the country, have thus far been enlisted on the side, 
not of oppression merely, but of absolute chattel slavery. I maintain that there 
is not, on this globe, a government so steeped in blood, so unjust, so horribly tyran- 
nical, so destitute of mercy, so utterly malignant, as the government of the United 
States.’ 


Some objection having been made to these remarks of Wright 
and Barker, Garrison thus justified and endorsed them. He said: 


‘If there be any extravagance in his remarks, in the minds of any who are 
present, | suppose it was deemed to consist partly in this— that he insisted, that 
no matter what any book, or any man or body of men, might teach in vindication 
of Slavery, still, Slavery isa wrong, an outrage, and a crime, and ought to be 
driven from the earth. This was his presentation of the question :— You may say 
that the Bible sanctions Slavery —- no matter ; you may say that the Church sanc- 
tions Slavery —no matter; you may say that the Constitution and Government of 
the country sanction Slavery —no matter! Slavery is a self-evident wrong, and 
therefore ought to be abolished. Now, is this extravagant?’ 


Some atheistical remarks of Mr. J. Barker, seem to have met 


entire concurrence. Mr. Whitson said: 
‘He agreed with his friend Barker, in the sentiments he had expressed there, 
and believed that he had the true Orthodox religion, and that all who differed 
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from him, in the fundamentals, were Infidels. If he understood him aright, he 
venerated nothing but that which is almighty, unchangeable, and which always 
produces exactly the same results. They worshipped no book, honored no master, 
but worshipped the great principle itself— those eternal and fixed laws that sus- 
tain the universe, changing not, neither having the shadow of change in them. 

‘He knew that there were those who believed that there was a power behind this 
great principle, which brought it into existence, and which was the almighty 
power; but as he could not go further than what he knew, he preferred worship- 
ping the God he knew, and would leave to others the settlement of what is behind 
these great principles. He knew only the principles. If there was some incor- 
porated being or power behind them, that was essential to their existence, well 
and good — they might believe that ; but if he did not say but that they were the sus- 
taining power themselves, they would excuse him. They were not accountable 
for his shortness of sight. 

‘He would advise all men to try every holy writ and every holy man by this 
standard of absolute and unchangeable principle, and then, if they were found to 
correspond and harmonize with it, they could venerate knowingly — they could 
worship the known, and not the unknown God. 

‘Some theologians had set up a being and book, somewhere, and they subjected 
the principle to the being and book; and hence the principle suffered. 

‘J. Miller McKim, of Philadelphia, rose to a point of order. He thought the re 
marks of the speaker were not relevant to any of the resolutions before the Con- 
vention. The question of theology opened a wide field, and he did not see where 
it would end. 

‘The President (Mr. Garrison) thought that the speaker was in order, and was 
simply illustrating the doctrine, that it is demonstrative and self-evident that man 
was made by God to be free, and that therefore they might say that nothing could 
demand his enslavement.’ 

Mr. Quincy said: 

‘I say that the duty of Pennsylvania, as an independent Commonwealth — the 
true doctrine of States’ Rights — can never be carried out under this Constitution, 
because that doctrine of States’ Rights would enable Pennsylvania to say to the 
fugitive slave —‘‘ As long as you cling to the hem of my garment, I will protect 
you; as long as you are kneeling at my feet, asking my assistance and protection, 
you shall have it, and you shall never be taken back to Slavery, as long as a man 
in Pennsylvania has a drop of blood to be shed in your defence!’’ (Loud cheers.) 
That I call the true States’ Rights doctrine; and I have always been a States’ 
Rights man, as was my father before me. He was the man who said, ‘‘ New Eng- 
land will maintain her rights, peaceably if she can, forcibly if she must.’’’ 


Mr. Burleigh said: 


‘A great outcry was made all over the country, a year or twoago, about Parker 
Pillsbury, who, it was said, went through a certain form used by the religious or- 
ganizations of the country, with the supposition, or the imagination, that the sub- 
ject of the rite was only a dog. The religious newspapers uttered exclamations of 
holy horror; the pulpits poured out their solemn anathemas upon the man who 
dared to be guilty of so blasphemous an atrocity as the baptizing of dogs. And 
yet, Parker Pillsbury did nothing more, even in imagination, in that case, than 
what every clergyman of the South does, in principle, when he admits a slave to 
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. his Church; nothing more than whatevery slaveholding Church does, when it ad- 
mits a slave to its communion.’ 


Mr. Wendell Phillips said : 


‘Who asks why we ‘‘tolerate,’’ as men say, the disbeliever in the Bible on this 
platform? He has as much right here asI have. The Hindoo, the Mohammedan, 
the Infidel, or the Atheist, who will help me lift the chain from the slave, or who 
will give me the aid of his intellect and his kindness of heart to réeducate these 
twenty millions of people on this matter of Slavery, has as much right here as I 
have. I hope he will tolerate me; and. it is a great deal more evidence of candor 
that he should tolerate me, compromised as I am by being called a Christian, 
when these thirty thousand professedly Christian pulpits are arrayed against the 
slave, than for me to tolerate him; for I have got to explain away these thirty 
thousand pulpits, before I can claim Christianity as an Anti-Slavery gospel. 
Alas! Infidelity, with all its errors, has no such blot to remove from its escutcheon. 
The toleration is all on the other side. (Cheers.) 

‘Our Church is the Siamese twin to our Politics, and the ligament of mutual de- 
pendence is never broken. 

‘So with our Constitution. How long it stood a bugbear to honest men! We 
thought it really had a support in the hearts apd consciences of good men. But 
the white ants of tricky and broken Compromises, of Fugitive Slave Laws, vassal 
presses and rotten pulpits, have eaten this away, and it lies a log king. Who so 
poor to do it reverence? The Union needs so much “saving,’’ that men begin to 
ask of a Constitution that requires so much doctoring, like Pope’s coachman, 
whether it would not be easier “‘to make a new one?’’’ 


Lucretia Mott says : 


‘Congress has been nothing but an Anti-Slavery meeting for a long time, and 
we hope will become more so. The politicians are becoming the advocates of the 
rights of man, and their voices are heard over the nation.’ 


These extracts are not exceptional: they are taken from 
publications which have come accidentally in our way. The 
proceedings of the annual meeting, at which these things were 
said, did not differ in any respect from other anniversaries of the 
same societies. Mr. Garrison’s Liberator repeated the same 
things every week. So familiarised had the Northern mind be- 
come to irreverence towards the Deity, to a denial of his attri- 
butes, and even his existence, that when a candidate for Con- 
gress, from one of the Boston districts, declared in a speech 
which he made and published in the canvass, that ‘ the times de- 
manded an anti-slavery Constitution, an anti-slavery Bible and 
an anti-slavery God,’ every clergyman among his constituents, 
with not more than two or three exceptions, endorsed and ap- 
proved the blasphemous sentiment, by voting for him. If we 
would know what may be said of such persons and conduct, we 
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have only to consider and frame of it, what they would have 
said of any who, on the south slde of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
should have been guilty of the like offences against propriety. 
That the corrupting policy of the abolitionists in voting indif- 
ferently for Whigs, or Democrats, Christians, Infidels, Atheists, 
or whomever would stand upon their platform, had at this pe- 
riod rendered a vast majority of the office-holders in the North 
of their faction, is entirely certain. This added greatly to the 
weight which, upon this subject, was brought to bear upon the 
Church and ministry. It produced a trial to which unhappily 
their constancy was not equal. Their passage across the gulf, 
which had separated them from the abolitionists and their pro- 
tegés, the office-holders, was bridged over by an appeal made to 
them by those eminent Christians, Wade, Chase, and Giddings 
of Ohio, Sumner and DeWitt of Massachusetts, and Smith of 
New York, upon the passage of what were called the Kansas 
and Nebraska Bills, of which it is enough to say, that they 
would never have added one to the number of slaves, but would 
have tended to make the condition of slavery more tolerable. 
To this a portion of the clergy responded, and in further pursu- 
ance of the plot, some thousands in a body petitioned Congress, 
making Mr. Evereti the medium through whom the petition 
was offered, in such manner as to drive Mr. Everett from the 
Senate, and to put Henry Wilson in his seat. 

From this time the Churches of the North became the centres 
of political influence, and the clergy the most strenuous and 
‘violent among political declaimers in the cause of abolition. 
When John Brown was hanged for treason and murder, the bells 
of its churches were tolled during the hours of his execution. 
With appalling blasphemy, his death was likened in the pulpit 
to that of the Crucifixion. And when the contest, which proved 
so bloody, followed, no sound of healing peace was heard from 
the pulpit of the North. If peace, without subjugation, or any 
alternative was proposed by it to war, it escaped the vigilance of 
one who sought industriously to discover the temper and signs of 
the times. If, at this juncture, the Northern Church and ministry 
had been seized by an ambition to merit the remarks which 
those who are now their leaders and allies, formerly made con- 
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cerning them, it is not easy to conceive by what conduct and 
language, other than those which they adopted, they could bet- 
ter have entitled themselves to be so distinguished. 

Slavery and political preaching bear similar relations to Chris- 
tianity. The exercise of the powers of each may safely be 
trusted to a genuine disciple of Christ. The Apostle Paul 
might preach politics, and he knew that his brother in the Lord, 
Philemon, might well be trusted to hold even a slave, who had 
been a fugitive. The same rigor which would forbid the exist- 
ence of slavery on account of its liability to abuse, would for 
the same reason forbid indulgence in political preaching. But 
if the divine law is silent upon this latter subject, of which it is 
not our purpose to say anything, human law is not, and the intro- 
duction of politics into the pulpit is a violation of it. True, it 
is commonly justified by saying that a clergyman has the same 
right with any other citizen to express his opinions. It is just 
so: he has the same right, neither more nor Jess. The error 
arises from the minister claiming to do officially what, like every 
other citizen, he has a right to do in his private capacity, and 
not otherwise. It is not within the terms of his contract. In 
attempting it, he arrogates to himself a right to teach in a mat- 
ter where no such right has been conferred upon him. He may 
in this manner, in some cases, defeat the ends of his ordination, 
for if he preaches as a partisan he makes the house of God an 
offence to those who differ from him, and fills those who agree 
with him, with conceit, contempt, and rancor. Any one of his 
hearers has upon this theme as good a right to the pulpit as he 
has. It is by the assertion and admission of this right only, 
that political equality between the clergy and laity will be main- 
tained. Otherwise than this, the minister will gain over his 
flock the same supremacy in politics which he has in religion, 
and he will be at once vested with civil, as well as ecclesiastical 
authority. If a preacher, who insists upon his right to deliver 
political discourses, does not: mean to deny and subvert this 
equality, and be guilty of usurpation, he will never close an ex- 
ercise into which political discussion or illustration has been 
introduced by him, without inviting any desirous of it to con- 
tinue upon the spot the consideration of the subject by open 
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addresses. Let but this rule be introduced and observed in the 
Northern Church,—and the present is a favorable season for its 
adoption,— and it would tend strongly to restrain the evils which 
have been very flagrant, arising from political harangues, or 
from sermons abounding in political allusions, delivered to con- 
gregations who are supposed to assemble for divine worship. 
None of these remarks apply to the ministers of an invaded 
people. Ata period of common danger, like this, the instincts 
of self-preservation, the right and duty of defence supply the 
rule of action for all classes. The pastor, however humble, who, 
in such an exigency carries to his countrymen the consolations 
of religion, animates them to add to their faith, constancy to 
their cause, and gives to patriotism the supports of piety, offers 
a sacrifice which he may meekly trust will be accepted sooner 
than the noblest offerings of eloquence and devotion, presented 
in times of peace and tranquil safety. What veneration then is 
due to the names of Palmer, and of a noble army of martyrs, 
who brought to it and expended in such a service the noblest 
gifts of genius and culture? Here was not the first place where 
resort had been made to arms, under the pretence to introduce and 
establish ‘Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,’ against the claims 
of national freedom and independence. The pastors of Switzer- 
land, of Tyrol, Spain, and La Vendée had set the example of the 
resistance due to such an attempt; our countrymen followed it 
with no halting steps. Here indeed, it was for the first time 
that the Church was found to be a party to such an association, 
and engaged in such an enterprise. The late invasion of the 
South was a crusade made by this combination, whose rallying 
cries, mottoes and platforms were such as we have given in the 
preceding pages from Garrison, Foster, Whitson, Phillips and 
Wright. It was a prophetic spirit which animated the Southern 
pulpit at this crisis ; nor will their labors be as water spilt upon 
the ground. They were the defenders of the Truth, which pre- 
served by them, shall yet illuminate the whole land. They 
were the universal protectors against the horrors disclosed in the 
passages we have quoted. In these extracts are seen the spirit and 
temper in which the controversy was provoked by these assailants, 
their authors; in which they carried on their assaults; in which 
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they set aside laws, the oaths for their support, and at the same 
time defied order, and all that pertained to society ; in which 
they made the war; in which they stimulated its violence, and 
counselled atrocities before unheard of; in which they prosecu- 
ted it on their part, reducing falschood in their accounts of it to 
a habit and a system; in which the South was subjugated, and 
by which they govern it. Such have been the conduct and such 
the designs of the Northern Church and its abolition allies in 
the war, and in the measures that have followed it. 

We have used the phrase, The Church of the North, because 
this phrase is in common use. But we can not tell our readers 
how it is to be defined or described. It probably does not an- 
swer to the definition which says, ‘ A Church is a community of 
saints to whom the Gospel is rightly dispensed.’ 

Wherever more, or less, or other, than the Gospel is taught and 
insisted on, or objects not that which was the sole purpose of its 
institution, viz: the salvation of individual man, are aimed at, 
to this extent at least, here is not a Christian Church. And, if 
it pretends to be, such pretence may be proof of fraud and im- 
posture, such as no community of saints would be guilty of. 
Because the State has refused to organize itself into a church, 
does it therefore follow that all sorts of persons, under all kinds 
of pretences, may set up to be a Church, call one of its number, 
pastor, and thereupon be invested with all the rights and privi- 
leges which pertain to a Christian Church and its minister ? 
Or, what, it may be, is still worse; shall those whose original 
institution was perhaps regular, and their professed objects suf- 
ficiently legitimate to avoid bringing open scandal at once upon 
the cause of Christ, but whose character has ceased to partake at 
all of the Christian model ; whose main purposes are found to 
be foreign to the design of the Divine Founder of Churches, and 
whose teaching and example disturb the public peace, continue 
to be shielded by the indemnities which a Christian Church car- 
ries with it? Take, for instance, the Plymouth Church at 
Brooklyn, New York, whose saintly character may be inferred 
from the notoriety of its pastor, end their retention of him in 
office over them. He was for years the co-laborer of Garrison 
and his fellows; a mere preacher of sedition, in concert with 
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avowed infidels and atheists, What sort of saints must they be, 
of whom such as he is chief? Suppose that instead of cannon 
balls and a Sharpe’s rifle, he had carried into the house of God 
a Pagan idol, and offered it as the object of worship and adora- 
tion. No one has any difficulty in understanding, that this 
would have been a forfeiture of his Christian character. Yet it 
would have been innocent, under the circumstances, compared 
with the act of which he was guilty. What he did was in the 
name of the true God, and under pretence of preaching the Gos- 
pel of peace for the salvation of individual man, to provoke civil 
war, and the rapine and slaughter at which the world stands 
aghast. He simply made men mad, and in their madness there 
was no method. Hence those who acted with him and Garri- 
son, had no plan, no scheme; and since the government has come 
into the hands of their followers, the nation has plunged from 
one scene of confusion into the cause of still more confusion, in 
a rapid tendency towards a crisis where order will cease, until 
the law of arms restores peace and establishes its empire. Is 
the body of men who follow such a pastor, a Church? And is 
he who made men mad, only because he had the power to do it, 
a clergyman of the Christian religion? He had seen the ef- 
fects produced by the abolition harangues of Garrison, Foster 
and Phillips. It opened to him an opportunity for the exercise 
of those talents for declamation in which he excels, and he yield- 
ed to the temptation. In this manner, it was Mr. Beecher who 
was foremost among them who applied the torch which set the 
country on fire. The blood and miseries of the civil war are 
the price paid in part by his countrymen for the wanton exer- 
cise of his faculty to harangue. 

It was well understood that abolition produced insanity. Mr. 
Webster, in his celebrated letter written in 1850, in reply to the 
citizens of Newburyport, quotes from the letter to him of a dis- 
tinguished Englishman, that such seemed to him to be its effect 
in this one country, as it certainly was in the other. 

We cannot fail to connect this with the awful thought of 
Bishop Butler, that ‘ whole communities and public bodies might 
be seized with insanity, as well as individuals ; and that nothing 
but this principle, that they are liable to insanity, equally at 
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least with private persons, can account for the major part of 
those transactions of which we read in history.’ 

If men can not be free, is here to be discovered the reason? 
As to the events which we have just witnessed, and which all 
rational men so much deplore, whatever apology the existence 
of madness may afford for those who participated in bringing 
them on, with whom madness was involuntary, it can not ex- 
cuse those who were busy in inciting it. But it presents a ter- 
rible warning, how men shall hereafter abandon their private 
reason, still more that higher reason which speaks in the Con- 
stitution and laws, for the excitements of passionate lectures and 
the insanity which they may produce. 

Or, to test further what is signified at the North by the appel- 
lation, Church ; take the First Congregational Church, as it calls 
itself, in Cincinnati, Ohio. This Church celebrates the birth 
day of Thomas Paine, author of the vilest libels ever published 
upon Christianity. The minister preaches on the occasion, taking 
his text from Ecclesiastes ix: 14, 15. He thus commences his 
discourse : 

‘Thomas Paine’s life up to 1809, when he died, is interesting; but Thomas 
Paine’s life from that time to 1860 is more than interesting —it is thrilling! It 
is freighted with the revolutions of thought; itis the realm where are waging the 
Crimeas and Solferinos of Reason and Knowledge. I may touch on points, here, 
and there, of his life, but it will only be that I may more fairly approach and esti- 
mate the living Paine,—for all classes, either to their cost or joy, must know how 
real and vital is the impress that he stamps on the popular heart and mind at this 
present time,’ 

Who, if not Messrs. Beecher and Conway, are to be counted 
among the ‘living Paines?’ Both would reform the Church: 
Conway, by expelling Christ and the Gospel out of it; Beech- 
er, by making them give place to himself and abolition. There 
is an obvious difference between Tom Paine and Beecher. The 
first, when he offers his deadly dose to the public, honestly 
marks it Poison! Beecher fills his bottle with his maddening 
ingredients, and labels it Christian charity. 

There is another distinction between Paine and Beecher. Paine 
hated priests, and for their sakes, he hated Christ and Christiani- 
ty. But he was a devout Deist. His political writings abound in 
expressions of reliance on the power of God, and of confidence 
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in His justice and mercy. He thus concluded his will, ‘I here- 
with take my final leave of the world; I have lived an honest 
and useful life to mankind, and I die in perfect composure and 
resignation to the will of my Creator, God.’ 

While Beecher is famous, if not rather infamous, for his abuse 
of the name, and perversion of the character of the Deity, whose 
personal existence he has on more than one occasion substan- 
tially denied. Nor is he less remarkable for his irreverence to- 
wards whatever Christians claim to be divine or holy. 

At this conjuncture, attention should be drawn to the state of 
what is called the religious press at the North. This can hardly 
fail to indicate correctly what is, certainly what will be, the con- 
dition of the Church. The temper and sentiments it exhibits 
at this time are such as would naturally be derived from the 
schools and other associations which produced the extracts we 
have here given. This press now concentrates upon the sub- 
jected South, the hatred which was formerly shared by the 
Southern people, and the Church and ministry. 

Such are some of the so-called religious influences which pre- 
vail at the North; their fruits are seen and felt in the condition 
of the country at large. With a religion so corrupted and de- 
hased, a Christianity so abused and perverted, whence are to 
come the light and guide of conscience, and the sanctions of 
moral principle, so indispensable to the life of a nation? It is 
the common text of English writers, both of the Church and 
of dissent, to attribute the domestic peace which that nation 
has now so long enjoyed, to the authority of the Christian re- 
ligion, whose knowledge is so generally diffused, and still more 
to a sense of its personal duties and obligations impressed upon 
the people. Even of Paganism it has been said, that Rome 
owed her greatness more to Numa, who taught religion and the 
observance of oaths, than to Romulus who trained her to arms. 

Thus the State may fail, and its liberties die out for the want 
of the support it should derive from Christianity. Nor is this 
the only difficulty which recent experience has suggested. How 
is the State to be guarded and protected against the assaults of 
such a Church as has existed at the North, which finally took 
the lead in the late tumults. It has been made clear, that a 
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written Constitution, and oaths to support it, are a vain security. 
Either the religion, Christianity itself, is not a sufficient foun- 
dation for the government; or, in this case, Christianity has 
been in some way hindered of its due operation. To show how 
this has been, recurrence must once more be had to the example 
set by Mr. Beecher. So long ago as 1850, he and his adherents 
seceded from their allegiance to the Federal Constitution, and de- 
clared their adherence to ‘a higher law.’ It may be said, per- 
haps, that he and many of his disciples never took the oath to 
support the Constitution. But an oath is not the ground of 
the obligation in any case. This always exists independent of 
the oath, which does but provide the penalty for its violation. 
Mr. Beecher was under the same moral obligation to obey the 
Constitution in the return of a fugitive slave, that he was not 
to ‘adhere to the enemies of the United States, giving them aid 
and comfort’; the difference is only one of degree. This decla- 
ration of allegiance to ‘a higher law,’ did indeed involve that 
of a right on his part, which might naturally enough grow into 
a duty, not only so to adhere, but also to ‘levy war upon the 
United States.’ To show how anomalous was his position, can 
a greater absurdity be conceived, than that he, and those who 
adhered to him should complain that another had committed 
treason against the Federal Constitution? It was both pious 
and virtuous in him and them to deny its validity. The same 
piety and virtue bade them rejoice in t 1e conduct of those who 
followed their example. But so far from this, the malice and 
cruelty with which the Northern. Church has inflicted misery 
and death upon the Southern people are unexampled. And 
this, for breach of an allegiance which this same Church had 
utterly disowned, so far as suited its purpose or will. Now it 
has been acknowledged, and, indeed, insisted on, by those who 
have been commissioned by this Church, that as to those who, 
at the South, participated in bringing on the late calamities, that 
against them the people have ‘a right to indemnity for the future.’ 
This principle has been for some time the sole guide in the ‘ pol- 
icy’ of what acts as Government. Now it becomes the people 
to enquire what ‘indemnity for the future’ are we to have 
against such aChurch? In the face of such abuses of Christian- 
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ity by the ill use of its powers, is what has been the Church, 
still to constitute the Christian Church? Is also the position 
and influence of the Church to continue to depend upon the 
State and interests of political parties? In other words, is the 
Northern Church to be hereafter, as it has been heretofore, the 
mere reflex and organ of the most audacious faction that shall 
arise, whatever may be its origin, character, or objects? 

The Act of Congress of 1861, to which allusion has here been 
made, is perhaps sufficient to prevent the formation hereafter of 
such organizations against the Government as were the anti- 
slavery societies who so long wielded the political power of the 
North. But this statute does not reach the root of the evil. 
No material harm was done by them to the nation, until the 
Church came into the association, adopted from its low origin 
the dogma of another allegiance, and then preached absolution 
of oaths. It is against such a Church that indemnity for the 
future is needed. 

If there is any allegiance existing in the view of the Northern 
Church, to whom, or to what, is it due, and what are its sym- 
bols? All that part of the written Constitution, which was not 
obliterated in the blood of the late contest, has been torn in 
pieces, by those who, owing to its forms their election and their 
power, have been busy in plans for the extermination of the 
white inhabitants of the Southern States. If this Church has 
no faith in the existence of God, it will not object to the sense- 
less repetition of old oaths, or even to the framing of a new 
edition. The faith of the Church it will decide for itself. What 
its faith has been is manifest from its works. Until it shall 
repent, and be converted, the people need ‘an indemnity against 
it for the future,’ not to be found in its faith or piety, or in the 
oaths of its followers. 

Yf the Government and armies of the Confederacy were still 
organized and embodied, every body would at once see and ac- 
knowledge the justice of a demand for an indemnity for the fu- 
ture. And such is the situation of the Church of the North, 
more guilty too of the late outbreaks against the Constitution 
and the Union than were the leaders in the late Confederacy. 
All our national experience in this regard shows, that in order 
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to the safety and stability of the Government, there should be 
new relations between it and this Church. 

It will not do tosay that the Northern Church can not repent 
and reform itself. Plainly, it can make use of its organizations 
to acknowledge its errors; it can cut off those who, adhering to 
a political faction, refuse to join in such recantation. It may 
even set about works meet for repentance. But let it never 
make pretences to contrition, unless it accompanies them with 
proposals for restitution. Much has been said of union between 
Southern and Northern Churches, and their organizations. The 
proposal of union in the present condition of things, it may be 
hoped, will be received by the Southern societies in charity, and 
be by them decided in such manner as shall be for the glory of 
God. It may be that He has reserved them to be His witnesses, 
the depositories of His truth, and the apostles of the genuine 
Gospel. However this may be, they will lose nothing by keep- 
ing themselves pure from all unhallowed associations, and in all 
ways sustaining their fidelity to their Master. 

Unless The Brotherhood of Thieves, and the like utterances, 
are to be received as a new Revelation, it is clear that those ven- 
erable men, Hedding, Sharpe, their contemporaries, and the 
whole Church of the North down to 1853, and even some years 
later, were right in upholding Slavery, as it existed under the 
Constitution, and in opposing the united efforts of abolitionists 
and infidels against it. To the same Church it belongs then to 
consider what crimes it has committed by joining that wicked 
combination, and fomenting a bloody civil war. It is now to 
decide whether it will retain the symbols and the spirit which 
possesses it, derived from such as Garrison, Beecher, Wright, 
Foster, and Phillips, or whether it will resume those which it 
inherited from its Puritan ancestors? It was in the power of 
the Northern Church to have saved the shedding of one drop of 
human blood. But, much as it had participated in the contest, 
it made no effort in that direction. Or, admit the necessity for 
bloodshed, whose conduct, so much as that of this very Church, 
produced this necessity ? 

Some months since the Northern newspapers contained state- 
ments of the particulars of a testimonial, as it was called, pre- 
sented to the same Mr. Garrison of whom mention has been 
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made in the preceding pages. The committee of the donors say 
in presenting it, that he is to receive it ‘as a national tribute to 
him, as the leader and inspirer of the movement against Ameri- 
can slavery.’ The testimonial consists of a sum of money. It 
was collected from individual subscriptions, and by the latest re- 
port that we have seen, amounted to upwards of $31,000, with the 
hope and expectation of adding to it one or two thousands. The 
names of the subscribers to but a small portion of the total 
sum have fallen under our notice. It seems to us, that even of 
the names which we can recognise, a large proportion are cler- 
gymen. Among them are those of Beecher and Tyng. This 
proceeding identifies its patrons with the cause in which Gar- 
rison gained the distinction which entitles him to his ‘ testi- 
monial,’ and is to be construed on their part, as a full endorse- 
ment and approbation of his flagitious career. 

Those pulpit performances at the North, and the tone of such 
portion of its public press, claiming to be religious, as have 
fallen under our notice since the Governments of the South were 
subverted, rendered some token of gratitude to Mr. Garrison 
probable. In the meantime, the same pulpits and press have 
been loud in their ascriptions of praise to God for being on their 
side in the contest ; for His having given them the victory in 
the bloody battles which have been fought, and for negro emanci- 
pation, wrought though it was by means no better than those which 
have been shown in this article. Of the propriety of such ex- 
pressions of gratitude, so shared, and which clearly assume that 
the Deity is a party to these atrocious acts of man, we shall 
quote from Bacon’s essay ‘Of Unity in Religion,’ and leave 
the application to the reader. He says: ‘It was a great blas- 
phemy when the devil said, “ I will ascend and be like the High- 
est ;” but it is a greater blasphemy to personate God, and bring 
him in saying, “I will descend and be like the prince of dark- 
ness ;” and what is-it better to make the cause of religion to des- 
cend to the cruel and execrable acts of murdering princes, butch- 
ery of people, and subversion of States and governments? Sure- 
ly this is to bring down the Holy Ghost, instead of in the likeness 
of a dove, in the shape of a vulture or a raven; and to set out 
of the bark of a Christian Church, a flag of a bark of pirates 
and assassins.’ 
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Art. IV.—1. Procopius. De Bello Gothico. De Bello Per- 
sico. De Bello Vandalico. Historia Arcana. Bonne. 
1838. 


2. Marmontel. SBelisaire. Paris. 1818. 
8. The Life of Belisarius. By Lord Mahon. London. 1829. 


It is no wonder that in the absence of a better inspiration, 
mankind should deify Fortune and build temples to her wor- 
ship. The philosopher and the wit, while they might smile at 
the vain credulities of the multitude, must join in the public 
ascriptions of praise and the public offices of sacrifice. Horace, 
the gay and worldly-minded, could have his jest at the splendid 
entertainments of the prime minister; but when he came to 
speak to the people of the Roman Legions, and their generals 
in distant wars, he discoursed in language almost too solemn 
not to be sincere :— 


‘Te Dacus asper, te profugi Scythe, 
Urbesque gentesque, et Latium ferox, 
Regum que matres barbarorum et 

Purpurei metuunt tyranni.’ 


The unaccountable vicissitudes in human affairs might well 
suggest to all who believed that the destinies of men were shaped 
or overruled by unseen intelligences, that among these superior 
beings there was one who loved to confound the calculations of 
the wise and to be entertained by the absurd displays of the 
simple. 

Yet the temple at Antium, the oldest and most magnificent 
that had been reared by the Romans to Fortune, had received 
the worship of many generations before the most devout wor- 
shippers came to look among others than those of gentle blood 
for such as the divinity might select to become kings, or con- 
suls, or senators. The world has never known a state so great 
as Rome, while her rulers, regal and republican, were taken from 
those of ancient hereditary rank. The real glory of that cele- 
brated RoMAN PEOPLE was achieved by the genius and under 
the rule of patricians. Conservatism and decency fled before 
the vulgarity of Marius, and a despotism became necessary to 
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avert the ruin that would have ensued from the social wars of 
such a democracy. 

It was not very long after the establishment of the Empire, 
that Fortune seemed to become more strangely fantastic than 
ever before. Whoever is wont to be amused by her caprices, 
in the abasement of the great and the exaltation of the lowly, 
may find abundant entertainment in the history of the Roman 
Emperors. What alist of names from Augustus to Palzologus! 
How various their deeds and destinies! From what variant 
and distant origins they came to that throne which, though as- 
sailed for fifteen hundred years by every hostile agency, by for- 
eign wars, by divisions, and by transfer to one and another city 
in Europe and in Asia, was destined to fall at last only before the 
sword of a successor to the camel-driver of Mecca! On that 
long roll of monarchs which began with the decline of its pres- 
tige and power, it is curious to consider the number who sprang 
from ignoble sources. Barbarians, not chiefs, nor nobles, but 
barbarians who were mean, and who were slaves, arose to divide 
with the descendants of kings the shame of destroying the Em- 
pire of Cesar. 

It is the purpose of this article to notice briefly one of these 
monarchs; but only for the sake of considering the career of a 
far more interesting man by whose unrewarded services his reign, 
otherwise insignificant in its foreign policy, was made illustrious, 
and who seems to have lived but to show how useless are the 
labors of heroes to a prince or a ~— who can neither appre- 
ciate nor employ them. 


When Maximin and Dioclesian had risen to the throne, it, 


needed no necromancer to persuade an ardent youth far away 
among the wilds of Dacia, that he might make a high career by 
joining the armies of the Empire. How the peasant boy Jus- 
tin fled from -his home on the banks of the Danube, how he 
rose in favor with the feeble Anastasius, how by intrigues and 
murders he obtained the crown and administered the govern- 
ment, and how, at last, he was compelled to abdicate in favor of 
his nephew Justinian, who had waited ‘long, too long already’, 
we can not here recite. We must even pass over the first years 
of the new reign in which the wars in the East had accomplish- 
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ed nothing except to develope the fact that the Empire had a 
general of capacity great enough for any achievement which a 
wise monarch might desire. A provincial, though of noble 
family, Belisarius had left the hills of Thrace, had risen step 
by step in military offices and held a conspicuous place in the 
body-guard of Justinian, when the latter, in the forty-fifth year 
of his age, put on the Imperial purple. In the Persian war, 
which the Emperor, from various reasons, was induced to aban- 
don, the Thracian rose to be unquestionably the first general of 
the Empire. Added to this eminent prestige was the timely ser- 
vice which he had rendered on the occasion of the great insur- 
rection of the Nika, when, as Justinian was on the very verge 
of flight and ruin, he saved him by the instantaneous attack and 
the terrible massacre of the Hippodrome. The scandal of the 
times assigned yet another advantage in the beginning of his 
career to the ardent though inconstant fondness of the Empress 
for his wife, the beautiful Antonina. If this were true, it was 
the most praiseworthy conduct that the public could ever find 
during the long lives of these illustrious females, whose beauty 
and wit were the only excuses for innumerable frailties. 

And now a richer field than could be found in Asia, lay ex- 
tended and inviting to the armies of Justinian. The imbecility 
of the later Emperors, the profligacy of ministers and the de- 
cline of military discipline, had reduced the vast Roman Em- 
pire to the space included within the present limits of Turkey. 
Fifty years had elapsed since the dismemberment of the West. 
In Italy, the genius of Theodoric had established the supremacy 
of the Ostrogoths, and the jealousies of Actius and Boniface, 
generals of Valentinian III, had enabled Genseric, the Vandal, 
to secure for himself and his family the throne of Carthage and 
the dominion of Africa. Vanity, aimless ambition, and espe- 
cially the desire of more provinces to plunder for himself and 
his minister, the rapacious and profligate John of Cappadocia, 
suggested to his narrow, but cunning and persistent mind, the 
possibility of recovering some portion of that splendid inherit- 
ance which his predecessors had lost. Superadded to these mo- 
tives was another not less unjust, a religious intolerance which 
thought to pacify the Imperial conscience with the holy design 
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of exterminating the heresies of the Arians and the Donatists, 
and restoring the Catholic creed, that, under the reign of the 
barbarian kings, had been long languishing in the West. Yet one 
more motive, a great and generous had it been sincere, was the 
release and restoration of Hilderic, the rightful king of Carthage, 
who had been dethroned and imprisoned by the crafty and cruel 
Gelimer. 

A mind less narrow and obstinate would have hesitated long 
before attempting a project so full of hazard as the reduction of 
Africa from the power of the Vandals. The obstacles were indeed 
great. The prestige of Roman arms had long passed away. 
They had been driven from every province of the West. Rome 
had been entered and pillaged again and again, and even as the 
capital city of the barbarians had yielded to Ravenna in the 
north. The disgraceful failure to extend and even to preserve 
the ancient conquests in Asia, had been vainly covered bya 
peace founded upon pecuniary considerations. Besides, this very 
project had been attempted twice before under the lead, first of 
Boniface and afterwards of Dasiliscus, and the degenerate and 
oft-beaten armies that had long lost, not only the ardor, but the 
name of legions, remembered with horror the stories they had 
heard of the gigantic Vandals and the savage Moors whose mul- 
titudes inhabited the vast and fertile region lying north of the 
African Desert. It is easy to image the universal shuddering 
which followed the announcement that war was to be renewed 
in the West. The men of property dreaded the increase of taxes 
already too burthensome under that hated and wicked system, 
which allowed army officers to supply the rations of the soldiery, 
and the paymasters to levy the taxes for its maintenance: the 
minister was appalled at the prospect of the odium and the dis- 
asters that must ensue upon failure that seemed inevitable, and 
the soldiers, yet fatigued by Persian campaigns, scarcely endeav- 
ored to conceal their reluctance to make the dangerous naviga- 
tion of the 2gean, Myrtoan, Ionian and Mediterranean Seas, and 
encounter, in the seasons of Summer and Autumn, as well the 
pestilentiak climate, as the warlike hordes of Africa. But Jus- 
tinian was crafty and a bigot. Through his emissaries he had 
ascertained and exacerbated the spirit of rebellion among the va- 
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rious hostile factions, both political and religious, in the Vandalic 
Kingdom. In the midst of the waverings of his mind how far 
this spirit might be trusted, the importunate appeals and threat- 
enings of the Athanasian priesthood, accompanied by recitals of 
various seasonable preternatural visions and admonitions, aroused 
yet more his pious zeal and his superstitious fears, and the Imperial 
order went forth stern and irrevocable. One fact, and one alone, 
could reconcile the nation, citizens and soldiers, to the expedition. 
That fact was the appointment of Belisarius to the supreme com- 
mand. 

To one who, while reflecting upon the large territory and the 
great population that yet remained to the Empire, may not have 
considered the low estate into which its armies had been reduced 
and the means by which the reduction had been effected, it may 
be surprising to be told that the forces for this hazardous under- 
taking consisted of ten thousand infantry and five thousand cay- 
alry ; that of these forces, the most efficient was the cavalry ; and 
that, at last, the only fully sure reliance was the body-guard of 
the commanding general. The heavy arms anciently borne by 
the foot-soldier had yielded to the bow and quiver; and these, 
with the decline of patriotism and military ardor, had rendered 
his retreat more facile than his advance in the face of an ene- 
my. It was evident to all reasoning minds that success requir- 
ed that the leader should possess as high a degree of statesman- 
ship as of military genius. A discretion as unlimited as the power 
of the Sovereign was granted to him, and, in the last days of the 
month of June in the year 533, after a brief delay by contrary 
winds in the passage of the Propontis, his galley with its red ban- 
ners emerged from the Hellespont followed by the fleet of soldiers 
and seamen, who, though solemnly bidding adieu to friends and 
country, were already beginning to share the hopes and heroism 
of their illustrious general. Safely and rapidly they passed 
along the narrow passages between the Cyclades and Eubcea and 
Attica, between Cythera and Laconia, around the promontory 
of Tznarum to Methone in Messina, near to the sandy Pylos of 
Nestor. Less speedy but not less safe, was the voyage up the 
western coast of Peloponnesus, by Zacynthus, and thence direct- 
ly across the Ionian Sea to Sicily. ? 
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Fortunate for the Emperor’s hopes and that which constitu- 
ted their most reasonable foundation, were the short-sighted hos- 
tilities of the various nations of barbarians among themselves, 


But for these, the downfall of the Roman Empire, West and’ 


East, had, long ere this period, been effected. Alive to the 
value of co-operation, the wise Theodoric had wedded the sister 
of Clovis the Frank, and bestowed his own sister Amalafrida 
upon a Vandal King. A part of the dowry of the latter were 
the promontory and the strong fortress of Lilybeum on the 
western coast of Sicily. The inhuman massacre of her Gothic 
attendants, nobles and soldiery, to the number of six thousand, 
and the speedy and suspicious death of the Princess herself, 
aroused in this less savage people a hatred of the Vandals and 
a desire of revenge, which, after the death of Theodoric, made 
them commit the fatal mistake of encouraging Justinian in his 
projects for their conquest. It was to learn how far their prom- 
ises in this behalf might be trusted, that Belisarius had sailed 
to Sicily, and lingered in the harbor of Catana. His prompt 
genius was quick to perceive that the reports of their sentiments 
had not been exaggerated. Finding that an army of five thous- 
and Vandals, under the command of Zano, the brother of Geli- 
mer, had gone to suppress a rebellion in Sardinia, and might be 
recalled upon the news of his invasion, he set sail with alacrity, 
and, as soon as wind and oars could convey him, reached and 
anchored at the promontory of Caput Vada in Byzacium. A 
council of war, in apprehension of being cut off from the ships 
on a sea-coast destitute of harbors, and where the towns and 
cities, in pursuance of the established policy of the Vandals, 
had been bereft of walls and fortifications, had dissuaded from 
landing at this point, and advised the sailing to the spacious 
harbor that lay unguarded six miles from Carthage. Belisarius 
overruled this advice. Celerity was of utmost importance. 
Zano was in Sicily, and the Vandal King, not expecting the in- 
vasion to be made so soon, was enjoying the summer at the city 
of Hermione. Besides, he was anxious to place his army to the 
south of those inferior cities which, unfortified by walls, could 
-be more speedily reduced, and being of less resolute loyalty, 
might, by adroit diplomacy, be brought to assist, instead of ob- 
structing, his progress to the capital. 
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And now was seen an invading army of fifteen thousand on 
the sea shore of a hostile nation, whose fighting force was scarce- 
ly less than one hundred thousand warriors. No other than a 
hero could contemplate the magnitude of the danger without 
trembling. Courage beyond all susceptibility of fear, yet with 
no element of rashness; prudence akin to prophetic inspiration ; 
caution that seemed like timidity, yet directing actions of almost 
impossible celerity; military discipline that sometimes must 
approximate cruelty, yet preserve the subordination and even the 
love of an army composed of many various elements, civilised 
and barbarian ; conciliation of an invaded people, but in ways 
not inconsistent with the avowed purpose to overthrow their 
government and established worship; all these, and what was 
yet more, the control of eleven subaltern generals, all jealous 
of his superior fame, were demanded of Belisarius, and he had 
them all at his command. The first disorders of the fierce 
Heruli, when the fleet had just left the harbor of Constantinople 
and were lingering at Perinthus, had been suppressed by sus- 
pending the leading malefactors upon a gibbet in full view of 
the army. Yet, when many soldiers had died at Methone from 
eating the wretched bread that the avaricious John had sup- 
plied, the fatherly sympathy and tenderness of the general, and 
his indignant rebuke of the minister, more than made amends. 
So when, upon the landing in Africa, an orchard had been pil- 
laged, a speedy punishment and an address representing as well 
the danger as the injustice of such action, induced a system of 
regulated traffic between the army and the citizens, that not 
only gave the latter security in their estates, but created a mar- 
ket in which they were enriched by the products of their labor. 
Belisarius was great enough and virtuous enough not only to 
see, but to rejoice in seeing, the justice and the policy of protect- 
ing from the violence of the soldiery the peaceful pursuits in an 
enemy’s, as well as in his own country. With him, not as with 
most military men, warfare had but refined and exalted his pity 
for human suffering. In the march of his army to the capital, 
not only was there not a single outrage committed upon private 
property, but the people and the very land rejoiced in the sense 
of full protection. It is almost incredible with what celerity 
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the objects of this expedition were accomplished. The states- 
manship of Belisarius made friends for the Emperor with every 
advancing step. Sullecte received him with open arms; then 
Leptis; then Hadrumetum. The hostile armies met ten miles 
to the south of Carthage. Though surprised by the suddenness 
of the invasion, Gelimer counted upon an easy victory from the 
vast superiority of his numbers. One column under the lead of 
his brother Ammatas, whom he had left in command in Car- 
thage, met the enemy’s advance ; another under his nephew Giba- 
mund was to assault his left flank, while himself with the 
heaviest column, in proper time would fall upon his rear. But 
Gelimer saw that it was not the tardy Basiliscus with whom he 
had to contend, but a general who knew as well as Hannibal or 
Cesar, the value of every moment of time in a day of battle. 
Simultaneous with the death of Ammatas and the defeat of his 
troops by a desperate charge of cavalry under John the Arme- 
nian, the column of Gibamund was scattered by a force of six 
hundred Huns; and while the Vandal King, who even yet had 
no expectation of defeat by so inferior forces, was hastily per- 
forming the usual rites of his brother’s funeral, Belisarius 
turned upon and overwhelmed him. On the next day, while, in 
the anguish of grief and shame, he was retreating into Numi- 
dia, the Roman army marched through the open gates of Car- 
thage. It was onthe day of Cyprian, the holy martyr. Shouts 
and joyful tears of Catholics welcomed their deliverers, the high 
festival was celebrated in pious gladness by those who now fore- 
saw the return of their exiled bishops and grew ecstatic in pros- 
pect of restoring the creed of Athanasius and revenging the per- 
secutions of a hundred years. But such was the authority of 
Belisarius that not only was there no spoliation of property, but 
the business of the citizens suffered no interruption except in 
‘those hours in which they came forth to witness the procession 
of the army and the solemn festival of the Church. 

Another effort must be made for the rescue of the falling dynas- 
ty. Zano returned with speed from Sardinia with his forces 
flushed with recent conquest; great numbers of recruits were 
obtained among the Moors, and Gelimer, with an army superior 
to the former and many times more numerous than that of his 
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adversary, advanced to the last struggle for his kingdom. The 


armies met on the plains of Tricameron, twenty miles west of 
Carthage. The Vandals, until the death of Zano, fought with 
a courage of which the most desperate chieftain could find noth- 
ing to complain. But the fall of this brave and beloved prince 
filled his brother with grief and dismay, and when he saw the 
advancing standards of Belisarius, he fled from the field with 
the last army he was destined to lead. The victors rushed to 
the pursuit, joined by the fierce but inconstant Huns, (who had 
been partially reduced by Gelimer and were awaiting the issue 
of battle,) and this vast host, with their countless treasures, 
were slain or captured. Gelimer, with a few attendants, escaped 
to an inaccessible fastness among the Moors, but only, after suf- 
fering inconceivable privations, to be taken at last. What a 
change in six months! three of which had been spent in reach- 
ing the scene of conflict. Within the next three, the power of 
the Vandals that a hundred years had helped to confirm, was 
destroyed. As if all things had conspired to aid the plans of 
Justinian and bring a success above his expectations, and even 
above his dreams, the unfortunate Hilderic had been murdered 
by the orders of Gelimer, and thus Roman supremacy was at 
once re-established over all the country from the Syrtis Major 
in the East to the Balearic Islands in the West. 

Such stupendous success, attributable, so far as human calcu- 
lations might extend, almost entirely to the genius of one man, 
raised Belisarius to an equal rank with the most renowned gen- 
erals of all former times. A monarch who had risen to power 
by means illegitimate and cruel, and who was perpetuating it 
by administration inconsistent with even a wish for the happi- 
ness of his people, had not need to look elsewhere but into his own 
heart and his own experiences, in order to see, or to believe that 
he saw, the prospect of another, and this time, a reasonable caprice 
of fortune. This was the exaltation of his Thracian subject to 
the kingdom of Carthage, and perhaps by another and not diffi- 
cult revolution, to speedy succession to the throne of the Em- 
pire. There was much to excite such an apprehension in the 
mind of such a prince. The victorious general, to gentle birth 
and a noble person added the manners and mien of a king : — 
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‘His looks were full of peaceful majesty ; 
His head by nature framed to wear a crown, 
His hand to wield a sceptre.’ 


Justinian and Theodora, both of vulgar extraction, had often 
heard with pain the applause with which he was wont to be 
saluted by the populace when upon his walks from his residence 
to the public places of the capital, and their timid minds could 
never be brought to believe that he could be other than an as- 
pirant for those highest offices, which it seemed he had been 
born to inherit. As a part of those imposing solemnisations, 
the value of which with a conquered people he knew how to 
estimate, he had occupied the palace of Gelimer, and for one 
day, before applying himself to the business of administration, 
listened to the prayers of suppliants while seated upon the 
throne, and held a banquet with his officers in all the state of 
the Vandal kings. The secret reports of these actions by the 
subaltern generals, who could not endure to see the star of his 
fame rise so rapidly, produced in the mind of Justinian a strange 
conflict between elation and apprehension at these triumphs of 
his army. The shame of appearing reluctant to honor the hero 
who had already immortalised his reign, and the indispensable 
need of the continuance of such a man in the public service for 
the conduct of other great undertakings, so much embarrassed 
him in the midst of his fears and jealousies, that his orders to 
the general upon the question of his remaining in Africa were 
intentionally or unavoidably ambiguous. 

Sad indeed must have been tliat great soldier as, from the su- 
perior heights to which his genius had exalted him, he looked 
down upon the rest of mankind and found, even among those 
who owed him nothing but love and gratitude, no response to 
the fidelity with which he had devoted his life to their service. 
To an ordinary man, to any man but Belisarius, there was a great 
temptation. Nothing was more certain that with such a mas- 
ter, any service, however great, must go unrewarded, except that 
he could accomplish whatever his ambition might suggest. But 
not only was he without any unlawful ambition, but a more 
cruel wound than even the ingratitude of his prince could in- 
flict, was in that manly breast. Obedient to the first and only 
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emotion of love, he had wedded Antonina, a charming widow, 
of whose many lovers he had been both too busy and too pure 
to know, but whose irregularities found a patroness and an ex- 
emplar in the Empress herself, before she had ascended from the 
arena of the circus to the bed-chamber of Justinian. Al! men 
except the husband of Antonina, knew of her criminal intimacy 
with the youth, who, upon his happy conversion from the heresy 
of the Eunomians, just at the beginning of the expedition to 
Africa, had been adopted into the general’s family, as their spirit- 
ual son. Although the chaste and pious husband could not 
wholly distrust the wife whom he so singly loved, yet the bold- 
ness and fierceness of her unlawful passion, which kept the 
youth by her side too closely and constantly for the credulity of 
the most uxorious, had raised a doubt; and a doubt on such a 
subject in the breast of such a man must render him indifferent 
to whatever might promise to come from the smiles or the 
frowns of even the Emperor of the East. The injured husband, 
henceforth destitute of all ambition, and unassailable by any 
other grief than the one that filled his heart, may well be be- 
lieved to have indulged a melancholy smile when, to the sur- 
prise of all men, he embarked with his captives and spoils, and 
led them in the ceremonials of a triumph, in which, contrary to 
the wont of former heroes who rode in splendid chariots, he 
walked at the head of his guards, and laid all his trophies at the 
feet of his royal master and his adulterous consort. ‘ Vanity 
of vanities,’ continually cried the fallen Gelimer, as the vast 
procession moved on to the Hippodrome, partly deriding and 
partly preaching on the mutability of fortune. He knew it not, 
but he was a happier man than his triumphant captor, because 
he was going into retirement with his domestic honor unim- 
peached. 

Satisfied as much as a timid monarch could be with such sub- 
servient conduct of a spirit that was too great for his compre- 
hension, and in pressing need of his genius in the consummation 
of plans which he had cunningly laid for the recovery of Italy 
from Gothic and Arian rule, he graciously allowed his general 
asmall share of the praise of his glorious deeds, and invested 
him with the obsolete honors of the Consulship. With an army 
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of seven thousand men he sent him to Sicily to begin the con- 
quest of a nation whose military force was two hundred thous- 
and men, and whose monarch was a descendant and had inherit- 
ed the spirit of Theodoric and Meroveus. But that monarch 
was a woman. According to the customs and laws of her fore- 
fathers, which forbade the sceptre to descend to a female, being 
compelled to govern, first in the name of her son, and after his 
death, of a husband whom for his pusillanimity she despised, the 
accomplished Amalasontha became a prey to the arts of Justin- 
ian, and having been imprisoned and murdered, the feeble Theo- 
dotus reigned in herstead. The divisions created by this family 
dispute lessened the task which Belisarius had to perform. Al- 
ready had the promontory of Lilybzeum fallen to the Emperor 
in right of his conquest of the Vandals, to whom, as before men- 
tioned, it had been yielded by Theodoric. Scarcely had the rest 
of Sicily been reduced, when the presence of Belisarius was re- 
quired in Africa. The judicious administration which, before 
his recall, he had inaugurated in that country, had been aban- 
doned after his departure. As if the Vandals had been over- 
thrown but to increase the number of Exarchs, whose especial 
office seemed to be the spoliation of all classes, the people soon 
groaned under heavier burthens than had ever before been im- 
posed. An insurrection arose, to suppress which powers were 
required very different from those possessed by the minions who 
knew only how to levy and extort taxes. Belisarius, arriving 
with a few of his body guard, soon hushed all murmurs, and 
then returning to Sicily, prepared for the invasion of Italy. 
When all was ready, and while the crafty Emperor was delaying 
Theodotus in vain negotiations, Belisarius precipitated his army 
into Bruttium, overran the whole southern coast where Gothic 
influence was the weakest, and halted not until he had reached 
the centre of Campania and stood before the city of Naples. 
The commandant of this post, that was believed to be impreg- 
nable, viewed with composure the contemptible force of five 
thousand men that were encamped before the walls, while he 
heard of the preparations at Ravenna for concentrating the whole 
Gothic forces and marching to annihilate the army of invasion. 
Fortufte favored the besiegers. An old and forsaken aque- 
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duct was discovered and found to extend far into the city. The 
humane general, foreseeing the havoc that must follow from the 
sudden irruption in the deep of night, of an army hungry and 
infuriate, forbore to resort to it until he had warned the Nea- 
politans in terms which risked the discovery of his plans. They 
gave no heed to his warnings, and felt only the more secure until 
the advancing trumpets of a band of four hundred who had en- 
tered through this hazardous passage, announced to their comrades 
without and the terrified garrison and citizens within, that 
Naples had fallen. ‘All that a great and humane general could 
do in the darkness to mitigate the outrages which could but 
ensue, wasdone. By his entreaties and threats, the carnage was 
checked at last, and the city was reconciled to its destiny. 
Meanwhile the impotent Theodotus, who had been listening 
to vague promises from Constantinople and was intent upon 
plans for securing his own personal safety and aggrandisement, 
was grossly neglecting the public defence. The Goths, grieving 
for the murdered Queen, and indignant against his pusillanimity, 
were hesitating whether or not they would drag him from his 
throne and elevate the valiant Vitiges in his stead. They were 
not long in deciding ; and while this tragic expedient was being 
adopted and the nation was occupied in the solemn inauguration 
of the new sovereign, the Catholic garrison of Rome voluntari- 
ly evacuated the city, and Roman rule was once more establish- 
ed on the Tiber. There is nothing in the history of sieges which 
exhibits a greater degree of courage, skill, patience, and humani- 
ty, than were displayed by Belisarius in the defence of this im- 
mense city, against the attacks of one hundred and fifty thousand 
Goths, throughout all the perils and sufferings of twelve months 
of beleaguerment. How he availed himself of the interval of 
the new inauguration and the mustering of the Gothic troops, in 
gathering stores of corn from Sicily, and from the adjoining dis- 
tricts in Italy ; how he succeeded with a few Moorish cavalry 
in keeping always open a pass to and from the province of Cam- 
pania; how he made available the waters of the Tiber, when all 
the aqueducts were obstructed, and its stream was choked and 
polluted by the bodies of the dead ; how, when the supplies of 
food and drink were nearly exhausted, he removed the” non- 
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combatant population to places of safety without the city ; how 
he pitied the sufferings and suppressed the plots of a dismayed 
and coward people; how he repulsed the combined and several 
assaults of that vast and mighty host with skill that has no superior, 
if it have an equal, in all ancient or modern warfare; and how, 
after a siege of twelve months, when fifty thousand of the ene- 
my had perished, and the disheartened monarch, with forces yet 
twenty times greater than his own, abandoned the siege in dis- 
pair; all these are to be found in the histories of his times. 
These histories relate further, that in the midst of the labors of 
his defense, his fertile genius invented the means to hasten the 
retreat of Vitiges by inflaming the spirit of revolt in Liguria, 
and by a masterly employment of the reinforcements which, 
after long delays, had been sent from Constantinople. In the 
interval of a truce which had been artfully managed for the 
sake of delay until these forces could arrive on the opposite 
shore of Italy, the Goths, who themselves were watching every 
opportunity to violate it, were confounded by the intelligence 
that an army, under John the Sanguinary, with such instruc- 
tions as only Belisarius knew how to frame, was in Picenum, 
where were their wives and children, and richest treasures. 
Raising the siege of Rome, they hastened to the attack of 
Rimini, into which John had retired at their approach. But 
such was the celerity of Belisarius in effecting a junction with 
Narses, who had been sent with an additional force to Picenum, 
that Vitiges again retreated and shut himself behind his last 
stronghold, the fortress and morasses of Ravenna. 

Jealousies and suspicions were already risen again in the 
mind of the Emperor, and a man was found who, with some 
show of reason, might divide with Belisarius the glory of great 
achievements. To the invidiousness and cunning ambition of 
his class, Narses the Eunuch united high military genius. It 
would be difficult to say what Justinian might not have accom- 
plished by a cordial co-operation of these two generals. But co- 
operation was impracticable between two such uncongenial spir- 
its. Theslyness and the mean sycophancy of the one were in too 
constant contrast with the open manliness of the other. But 
the very qualities which rendered him contemptible in the eyes 
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of such a man as Belisarius, endeared him the more to Jus- 
tinian. The hero ascertained that the Eunuch had come to 
watch his movements, and to prevent his too great success. No 
sooner were the Goths humbled and their power in the South 
destroyed, and when with the forces in Italy,.now raised to 
twenty thousand men, their dominion might have been annihil- 
ated, Narses, true to his instincts and the equally unworthy innu- 
endoes of his master, withdrew his command. These, with acces- 
sions of the discontented and insubordinate of the regular army, 
amounted to ten thousand men; and Belisarius was left with 
a force barely enough to preserve the conquests he had made, 
and without the power to complete them. While Narses went 
upon a useless expedition into the Amilian province, and Beli- 
sarius was employed in reducing some inferior towns, many 
months of precious time elapsed. In this interval a new enemy 
came into the field. It must have been with irrepressible in- 
dignation that the great general, in full view of what might 
have been but for the silly fears of the Emperor and the petty 
meanness of his favorite, heard descending from the Alps that 
avalanche of fresh barbarians under Theodebert the Frank. It 
is yet mournful to contemplate that terrific invasion in which 
Milan, the second city in Europe, was destroyed, three hundred 
thousand of its inhabitants were massacred, and all Liguria 
was laid waste. But he was the most patient of mankind. 
Seizing the opportunity when the Franks, satiated with blood 
and desolation, and now attacked by famine and an epidemical 
disease, were discontented and murmuring, his powers of diplo- 
macy obtained that which no military genius without an army 
could enforce, and Theodebert led his hordes away. 

Of all the actions of Belisarius, the grandest and the bravest, 
the crowning of his many glories, was his conduct in the cap- 
as if it were supposed that he had sufficiently hindered the 
ture of Ravenna and the closing of the war in Italy. Narses, 
career of the general-in-chief, had now been recalled to his old 
place in the intrigues of the court, and the forces were again re- 
united under one command. Ravenna, from its inaccessibility 
in the midst of its morasses, was considered impregnable by any 
force or artifice. While the mind of Belisarius was meditating 
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upon the means for its reduction, and when he had completely 
invested it by sea and land, he was astounded by the arrival of 
messengers with a treaty of peace signed by the Emperor, which 
allowed the Goths to retain all their possessions to the north of 
the Po! One can easily perceive in this treaty the hand of the 
Eunuch, whose mean but limitless ambition had cast out every 
generous as well as every patriotic emotion. A general less 
brave, a citizen less patriotic, a subject less loyal, would not have 
opposed a policy which the sovereign had adopted and which 
might be approved by the judgments of every other adviser, 
military and civil,inthe Empire. But Belisarius, contrary to the 
opinion of all his generals who unanimously voted that Raven- 
na could not be reduced, refused to consider the treaty and thus 
lose the opportunity of signalising his desire for the good of his 
country and the glory of his sovereign. The Goths were in 
dismay at this unexpected resolution. Yet in their boundless 
admiration for the hero, who, in spite of hindrances, had achieved 
such successes, and with that strange ardor of the mind when 
from one fond hope which it has been forced to abandon, it turns 
to a new one sometimes inconsistent and even hostile to the 
former, they gave up to him their last fortress, and with tears 
besought that he would allow them to be the voluntary soldiers 
of him — Beuisarius, Kine or Iraty. Ravenna was occu- 
pied; the crown was refused ; and the vanquished Goths, in their 
inability to understand, believed that they despised a man, who, 
gifted with the very highest talents, and with adequate induce- 
ments and perfect opportunities, had neither ambition nor re- 
sentment. Even Justinian could not withhold the praise that 
was due to such matchless magnanimity. But his newly awak- 
ened apprehensions must be relieved again by the presence and 
renewed submission of his greatest subject. The order for his 
return was instantly obeyed, the Emperor was soothed, and 
Italy, as Africa had been, was delivered over to the rapacity of 
the Exarchs. . 

The avowed motive for the recall of Belisarius was the neces- 
sity of making a more vigorous resistance than had yet been in- 
terposed to the incursions of Nushirvan, the Shah of Persia. 
The avowal was mainly false. Yet the emergency was greater 
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than Justinian believed. False to the stipulations of the peace 
which had been solemnly styled the Eternal, the Emperor had 
attempted to seduce one of the dependencies of Nushirvan and 
to incite the Northern barbarians to invade his dominions. The 
latter resented this perfidy by an inroad into the Asiatic pro- 
vinces of the Empire, and, among other acts of devastation, the 
destruction of Antioch, the most important city east of the Bos- 
porus. The incapacity of the Roman generals in the East had 
emboldened him in another campaign to attempt the occupation 
of Colchis, which the wicked and foolish exactions of the Em- 
peror had alienated from his alliance. If this project had suc- 
ceeded, the Euxine would have been opened, and the Persians, 
with a strong naval armament, could have sailed into the har- 
bor of Constantinople. After a delay of many months in the 
capital, Belisarius was sent to take command of the forces in 
Asia. In spite of their great decline both in numbers and dis- 
cipline, in spite of the insubordination of two of his generals, 
and the treason and desertion of a third, he managed, by an 
adroit movement across the Tigris, to divert Nushirvan from 
the occupation of Colchis at the very moment of its consum- 
mation, and thus bring an end to what was called the Lazic 
war. 

Ashamed at having been thwarted in so important a project 
by the superior generalship of Belisarius, Nushirvan, in the fol- 
lowing spring, (A. D. 542,) again sallied forth with the largest 
army which he had yet brought into the field against the Ro- 
mans. This time his lust for rapine and his pious zeal induced 
him to attempt the destruction of Jerusalem, which was yet ex- 
ceedingly rich in holy offerings. The Imperial forces were 
then under the command of Buzes and Justus, a nephew of the 
Emperor. Upon being again despatched to the East, Belisarius 
found the army at Hierapolis, and both they and their leaders 
were in consternation at the immense numbers and the rapid 
operations of the Persians, and they were unanimously in favor 
of remaining within that stronghold until Nushirvan, satisfied 
with plunder, might voluntarily return. ‘Such conduct’, an- 
swered the general, ‘would not deserve the mere name of tim- 
idity — it would be treason.’ He at once issued his orders and 
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marched the army to Europus on the Euphrates, a position 
which would enable him to prevent all communication between 
the king and his dominions. This movement, such was its pro- 
digious boldness, was interpreted as a manceuvre to intercept 
his retreat, The astonished invader, believing himself to have 
been misinformed as to the strength of his enemy, again re- 
treated quickly, availed himself of what was supposed to be 
an oversight of Belisarius in leaving unguarded one of the 
passes, and solaced himself with the vain conceit that he had 
for once outwitted his adversary. These victories, though blood- 
less, must soon be ranked among the best exploits of military 
genius. 

By this time the rule of the Exarchs in the West had ex- 
hausted all the fruits of conquest. Never was a policy more 
unlikely to secure the desirable results of victory than that 
adopted by the ministers of Justinian in Africa and Italy. We 
may lament, and it is well we should lament, the sufferings pro- 
duced by an army of invasion. An infuriate soldier who wars 
for pay and booty, is an object of just abhorrence. But even 
he is less to be dreaded than those officials taken from the ranks 
of the cowards who remain at home until the war is over, and 
then come to the field of conquest, and slowly, and deliberately, 
and pitilessly, extort, not only the last savings that remain to 
the vanquished, but the yearly returns of their hopeless toil. 
The policy of the Exarchs seemed but to contemplate two ends 
— the extirpation of heresy and the plunder of all men. The 
Arians were hindered even in the private baptism of their child- 
ren, and the most undoubted loyalty and the most unexcep- 
tionable religious faith of a Roman could not shield him from 
open spoliation by the civil officers. Deliverance from such ex- 
actions was indeed hopeless, since they were countenanced by 
the Emperor himself, who could never gather money enough for 
his two only purposes for its employment,— the enriching of his 
queen and favorites, and the erection of costly buildings. These 
cruelties produced rebellions among the Moors and the few re- 
maining Vandals in Africa that resulted in slaughters and deso- 
lations from which thirteen centuries have not been able to res- 
cue that once prosperous country, and at the mere description of 
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which even now the mind is appalled. In Italy, the rule of 
these viceroys was so different from the tolerant and benign ad- 
ministration of Theodoric, that when Totila, a brave Goth, es- 
sayed the deliverance of the remnant of his people from their 
oppression, he found friends and allies among all classes of citi- 
zens, rich and poor, Arians and Catholics, from the Alps to the 
Gulf of Tarentum. No doubt the surprise and chagrin of the 
Emperor were as great as they were avowed to be, when his 
deaf ears heard at last that the exactions which he had sanction- 
ed and encouraged had filled all Italy with horror and hatred, 
and that Totila, with a large army of Goths and Italians, had 
marched unmolested from Padua to Naples, had captured the 
latter and was preparing for another siege of Rome. 

Who but Belisarius could be found to cope with the exigen- 
cies of this crisis? And yet, we can scarcely credit the record- 
ed truth that the material support by which this new expedition 
was to be sustained, was less than it wasin the preceding. But 
the maladministration of the Imperial war department had 
reached a point hardly paralleled in history. His rapacious 
and unprincipled ministers, being both tax-assessors and pay- 
masters, not only plundered throughout the Empire for the 
avowed support of the army, but withheld from the latter their 
bounties, and even encouraged the reduction of the rolls by de- 
sertions and furloughs in order to pocket the surplus supplies 
which this reduction created. Belisarius, in order to prevent 
the recurrence of the apprehension which his previous conduct 
with the Goths had inspired, was deprived of his own guards. 
Arriving at Ravenna with a handful of men, less than four 
thousand recruits, whom he had gathered in Illyricum, and see- 
ing at once the impossibility of increasing his force either by 
forced levies or by voluntary enlistment in a country which had 
grown to prefer Gothic to Roman domination, he remonstrated 
in terms that discovered a sadness such as can be felt only by 
great minds that, like Cassandra, have the unhappy gift to fore- 
tell calamities which are fated not to be believed by those who 
alone have the power to prevent them. After long delays, and 
not until he had been driven to recross the Adriatic to Dyrr- 
achium, he received a small additional reinforcement. Witha 
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force so inadequate, Narses, as was afterwards shown, would 
have refused at all hazards the conduct of the expedition. Belis- 
arius embarked with it, and fearing the attempt to pass through 
the country, coasted around the Peninsula and landed at the 
mouth of the Tiber. 

Impossible as it seemed, with such a force, to relieve Rome 
from the assault of a numerous host led by an able general who 
had spent many months in obstructing the channel of the river 
and guarding its banks, the relief was once on the very verge of 
being, and would have been, accomplished, but for the baseness of 
Bessus, the commandant, and the disobedience of one of his 
subalterns. During the time when the general was confined by 
illness in his camp, the city was betrayed by the sentinels who 
guarded the Asinarian gates. Thus Rome once again fell to the 
possession of the Goths. And this had been the last day of the 
city that for ages had been boasting the name of the Eternal, but 
for the solemn appeal of Belisarius, who, in the name of all man- 
kind, the dead, the living, and the yet unborn, besought him to 
spare the remains of those mighty monuments of the genius and 
glory of the past. The letter conveying this appeal is so replete 
with eloquent and pathetic warning, that we quote it entire: 

‘The most mighty heroes and the wisest statesmen have always considered it 
their pride to own a city with newly andstately buildings, while on the other hand 
to destroy those which already exist, has been reserved for the dull ferocity of sav- 
ages careless of the sentence which posterity will cast upon them. Of all the 
cities which the sun beholds in his course, none can vie with Rome in size, splen- 
dor and renown. It has not been reared by the genius of one man, by the labor 
of a single ave. The august assembly of the republican Senate, and the long 
train of magnificent Emperors, by the progressive and accumulated toil of centu- 
ries, and by the most lavish expenditure of wealth, have brought this capital to 
its present high and acknowledged pre-eminence. Every foreign country has fur- 
nished architects for its construction, artists for its ornament ; and the slow results 
of their joint exertions have bequeathed to us the noblest monument of ancient 
glory. A blow aimed at this venerable fabric will resound equally through past 
and future ages. It will rob the illustrious dead of the trophies of their fame; it 
will rob unborn generations of the proud and cheering prospect which these tro- 
phies would afford them. Consider also that one of the two events must needs 
occur. You will in this war obtain a final victory over the Imperial forces, or your- 
self be subdued. Should your cause prevail, you, by the havoc which you medi- 
tate, would overthrow nota hostile city but your own; while your present for- 
bearance would preserve for you the first and fairest possession of your crown. 
If, on the contrary, fortune should declare against you, your mercy to Rome will 
be rewarded by the mercy of the conqueror to you; but none could be expected 
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from Justinian after the desolation of his ancient capital. What benefit, there- 
fore, in any case, can accrue to you from so barbarous an outrage? All mankind 
have now their eyes turned towards you. Your fame is in the balance, and will 
incline to one scale or the other, according to your conduct on this decisive occa- 
slon; for such as are the deeds of princes, such will be their character in his- 
tory.’ 


Totila perused this letter many times, and his gloomy mind 
brooded, and yearned, and hesitated over the demolition of the 
city that had nurtured and given its name to the worst enemies 
of his people. This was, at least, perhaps the noblest of all the 
achievements of that hero of so many wars, when, in the absence 
of other means of prevention, he pleaded in so touching and 
solemn language for these sacred trophies, the common property 
of all generations of mankind, that the barbarian, partly in 
pity, and partly in awe, forbore to strike. 

In tracing the further conduct of Belisarius in this Italian 
war, and in comparing the support which he received from 
Constantinople with that which afterwards was rendered to 
Narses, one is almost led to doubt whether the Emperor did not 
desire the humiliation of his General, rather than the triumph of 
his arms. It is impossible by any other supposition inconsis- 
tent with the absence of all military or political sagacity, to ac- 
count for his treatment. Totila, having exiled the citizens, and 
imprisoned the Senate, stationed a large force at Mt. Algidus in 
order to watch and threaten his adversary who was at Porto. 
While he was gone with the rest of his army to reduce the re- 
maining Imperial forces in the south, nothing could have as- 
tounded him more than to hear that Belisarius, by a grand and 
sudden attack, had overcome the army left for its guard, had re- 
captured Rome, had removed all his stores from Porto, and 
was preparing to stand a siege. The furious Goth returned, 
reunited all his forces, and the defense of the former war was 
reénacted by the heroic general. The repeated assaults of the 
Goths were repulsed with horrible slaughter. After the loss of 
the flower of their army, they again raised the seige and retired 
to Tivoli. At this juncture the war could have been ended if 
any other than Justinian had been at the head of the govern- 
ment. While Belisarius urged with all his zeal the dispatch of 
reénforcements which would have enabled him to speedily 
9 
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crush the Gothic power, the Emperor, having been seized by a 
new ambition, was then engaged in writing a controversial treatise 

upon theology, and did not even deign to notice his entreaties. 

And when they came at last, he was ordered with the forces 

he could safely withdraw from Rome (and these were less than 

a thousand men) to repair to Apulia, where he was destined to 

lose much of the prestige of his previous victories by the use- 

lessness of this expedition and the inefficiency and cowardice of 
his generals. Several campaigns followed, in which nothing 

decisive was done by either the Imperial or Gothic forces. 

It is difficult to imagine a position more disagreeable than 
that of a great commander, when, in full assurance of complete 
success to the unmolested operation of his plans, he is continu- 
ally thwarted by orders from an incompetent government. It 
can but exasperate the pain in such a case when he feels that 
such orders are dictated, not less by ignorance, than by malig- 
nity and fear. The true patriot thus recognises in himself the 
most dangerous citizen of his country and the chief cause of its 
disasters. Such was the position of Belisarius during all these 
fruitless campaigns. For the first time in his life he asked to 
be recalled, and his petition was granted. He had accomplished 
in his long career full enough for the measure of a greater am- 
bition. No man with similar resources and hindrances had 
ever accomplished nearly so much. He despaired of being 
able to exert sufficient influence with the Emperor to obtain 
the means of doing more for his country. He was growing 
old. And now weary from many a toil which had been paid 
with nothing but ingratitude, suspicion, and persecution, having 
long borne the heaviest burthen that can ever weigh upon a 
proud and sensitive spirit, the consciousness or the suspicion of 
domestic dishonor, Belisarius desired to return home, where he 
might wait for death, and, according to his faith, make prepara- 
tion for a nobler life. 

The neglect that ensued was doubtless not unacceptable to a 
man who, in his tread through ‘all the ways of honor’, had 
seen full well the vanity of depending upon princes’ favors, and 
mingling among the attendants of courts. Yet we can scarcely 
believe that he suppressed a pardonable emotion of triumph 
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when, after some years of solitude, upon a sudden incursion of 
the Bulgarians, which threatened the seizure of the capital, the 
terrified monarch and his court turned to him once more for 
protection. Once more the aged general clothed himself in 
armor, and with fearfully unequal forces went forth to his last 
battle and won his last victory. Perhaps that emotion fluttered 
into increased warmth and brightness, when, upon his return 
and the passing of the danger, the Emperor, hardened in ingrat- 
itude, followed by his servile ministers, coldly turned from 
their deliverer, and dismissed him to the retirement from which 
their fears had called him. 

. But for the names of Belisarius and Tribonian, the reign of 
Justinian would have been as inglorious as those of most of the 
sovereigns who ruled during the years of the decline of the 
Empire. His name has been, and must ever be, associated with 
that grand system of Civil Law which the wise and just men 
of former times had created, and which Tribonian by his or- 
ders compiled. In thus undeservedly usurping the renown of 
others, his name has a parallel in that of James the First in the 
Translation of the Bible—a singular coincidence in the lives of 
two men, who, though living in widely distant ages, were ex- 
ceedingly alike in many of those characteristics which render a 
man unfit for the government of a great people. There was in 
the one as in the other the same religious fervor which, instead 
of being illustrated in the leading of pious lives and the pro- 
duction of good works, was expended in the composition of 
petty doctrinal tracts and the persecution of their opponents. 
They had the same childish fondness for power, and in their 
ignorance how to employ it, were plagued with the same ner- 
vous apprehension of its loss or diminution. Both were fond 
of notoriety and lacked the ability to obtain any just renown. 
Both had their favorites, and the English monarch, had he 
dared, would have rewarded them as Justinian rewarded his, to 
the ruin of thousands of his other subjects. The Roman did 
leave one grand work of architectural beauty; but our admira- 
tion for the temple of Saint Sophia must be accompanied by the 
memory of the means by which the money for its erection was 
wrung from an oppressed people. In the case of Belisarius, it 
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is both curious and sad to contemplate how long two such men 
as he and Justinian could live and labor together, the one for 
the glory of his country, and the other for its disgrace. The 
noble monuments that were erected by the one, even at the com- 
mand of the other, were by that other ruthlessly destroyed. 
While for thirty years, in heat and cold, in hunger and thirst, 
in absence from home and country, the one fulfilled and sur- 
passed requirements that seemed impossible except by pre- 
ternatural powers ; the other, in the undisturbed security of his 
capital, grew old in forefending every blessed result, and in 
exhibiting to the world how easily and how soon the hands of 
the weak may ruin the elaborate works of the great. 

History furnishes no instance of a man who received less of 
just reward for his conduct in public and domestic life. It was 
a misfortune that such a book as the Anecdotes, which purports 
to be the secret work of Procopius, was ever composed. The 
most judicious scholars among the moderns wholly reject its 
authenticity, but more because its revealings were in such dis- 
cord with his avowed histories and his confidential relationship 
with Belisarius, than from discredit of any of those revealings 
except such as were too scandalous, or were related with too 
great circumstantiality to be believed. The career of Theodora 
was perhaps more variously eventful than that of any woman 
in history. The daughter of the Master of the. bears, accus- 
tomed from infancy to the ribald language and sanguinary 
spectacles of the Circus, she was both incontinent and cruel. 
The men of many cities in the East knew that the lowest trull 
of the capital was not more shamelessly profligate than she had 
been from her earliest puberty to the day when she conceived 
the hope that her marvellous beauty might ensnare the adopted 
son and destined successor of Justin. When this ambition was 
gratified, and when she had become a joint sovereign with her 
husband, the love of power probably excluded every other 
passion that would endanger it. That power she exerted un- 
ceasingly for the exaltation of her favorites, and especially for 
the punishment of her enemies. The gloomy prisons under 
the palace seldom received an inmate who was destined ever to 
emerge into the light of day. No lapse of time could abate her 
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malignity. John of Cappadocia, in the pride of that power 
which his value to the emperor had erected, once provoked her 
displeasure. She smiled and patiently bided her time. Years 
afterwards the trap was laid, and the minister was caught. He, 
under whose cruel rapacity every province of the empire had 
groaned, was hurled from his high estate and scourged into beg- 
gary and exile. Antonina, scarcely less fair, was a favorite, 
partly because she was of similar origin and frailties, and partly 
because she was found to be a most facile instrument in the 
execution of her secret plans. Theodora regarded Belisarius with 
all the hate that a bad woman is capable of feeling for a great and 
good man of whom she believes she has reason to be afraid ; and 
she intensely enjoyed her revenge in the infidelities of Antonina, 
to which she even descended to become the procuress. We 
can not believe all that has been told of Antonina and Theodo- 
sius; but we know that there was enough to cast upon the 
heart of her husband a shadow which neither more splendid 
success than he had already attained could remove, nor a grosser 
ingratitude of the Emperor deepen. He was indeed slow to 
credit what was evident to all the world, and perhaps even a 
doubt lingered to the last if he ought not to believe the protesta- 
tions of one so fair and so well beloved, who had followed him 
in all his wars but one, and shared in every privation and dan- 
ger except those of the very battle. The weakness that could 
entertain such a doubt is not only compatible with the loftiest 
genius and the noblest sense of personal honor, but is associated 
with them oftener and more naturally than with those inferior 
natures that look for the infirmities which from experience they 
know to be possible. A great and pure mind is easily deceived 
in the matter of vices, that, in its own exalted way, it meets no 
temptation to commit. Aurelius was a philosopher and the 
best of kings; yet he praised the gods for the gift of Faustina. 
Belisarius was less fortunate: he was made at least to doubt. 
And then there was their daughter, beloved of them both, 
Joannina ; and then, perhaps, he could only doubt. In this life- 
long incertitude, in this eternal shadowing of his heart of hearts, 
while we can credit even but a small portion of the statements 
contained in the strange work before mentioned, yet we may 
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feel ourselves competent to account for that extraordinary 
serenity with which he endured the wrongs of his sovereign, 
that, without abatement, followed him from an early period in 
his high career down to the tomb, and even beyond the tomb. 
The persistent absence of all resentment against ingratitude and 
persecution, the ready obedience that looked like base servility 
to the whimsical requirements of a bigoted and malignant despot, 
lead us, with what we know of his domestic sorrows, to look 
for other motives to such conduct beside the promptings of 
patriotism and the sacred obligation to honor the king, These, 
doubtless, were ever present with him ; but he had been ‘ greater 
or less than man,’ as the eloquent Gibbon in such unreasonable 
connexion exclaims, if, in addition to these motives, there were 
not others which were not only above the fear of death, but 
which could spring only from an anguish that could admit no 
other pain. 

After the repulse of the Bulgarians, there was nothing further 
for Belisarius to do. Like the prophet, he had stood in his lot, 
and was waiting for the end of the days. One more blow, the 
last, must be inflicted. A petty plot against the Emperor was 
discovered, and although he was soon fully acquitted of the 
charge of complicity and released from imprisonment, yet his 
estate was forfeited, because of the apprehension that he had 
most innocently raised. A few months more of unmolested 
contemplation, and all of Belisarius, except his name and mem- 
ory, passed away. The story of his blindness to which we are 
indebted for some of the most beautiful creations of music and 
romance, though with little foundation, has kept its place as a 
tradition, because of our proneness to believe all the worst that 
can be told of tyrants. Justinian, as if the purpose of his living 
had been to show how disastrous is the rule of an incompetent 
prince, and how the ingratitude of the human heart may in- 
crease with the powers and opportunities and obligations of 
reward, did not long survive his great captain. Together they 
had performed distinguished parts in life, and together they left 
the stage. ‘They were so intimately joined in their lives and in 
their deaths, that the Plaudite which followed the Thracian was 
abundant to include the Scythian also. 
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Art. V.—1. The Spanish Gypsy. A Poem. By George 
Eliot. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1868. 


2. The Earthly Paradise. A Poem. By William Morris. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1868. 
Wordsworth, wishing to express in the strongest terms the 
commonplace matter-of-fact character of Peter Bell, tells us that 


‘A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.’ 


Hence we may infer that in Wordsworth’s opinion, had Peter’s 
nature been graced with the least particle of poetry, the prim- 
rose would have been to him something more than a primrose ; 
and the fact that it was nothing more, indicates the very quint- 
essence of prosaic stolidity. To Wordsworth himself, no doubt, 
it would have been a great deal more; and, like the melancholy 
Jaques, he would have moralised it into a thousand similes. 
But though Peter may have been the most prosaic potter whose 
clouted shoon ever trampled the daisies, we can not altogether 
accept the poet’s criterion. The primrose might have been more 
than a primrose to him, and he yet no poet at all; or it might 
have been no more, and he yet a very great one. 

Homer, it is true, does not anywhere speak of primreses, but 
he has occasion to mention: the violet — the symbol-fiower and 
darling of all the Ionian race — and he introduces it in a scene 
of the most exquisite beauty,a scene adorned by a goddess for 
her delight, and which ravishes the eyes of a god. He sim- 
ply says, ‘around bloomed soft meadows of violets and parsley.’ 

Pindar, in his charming story of the birth of Iamus, the 
founder of the illustrious and prophetic race of Iamids, tells us 
that the babe ‘lay hidden in a great bush of rushes, his tender 
body wet from the pale and deep-purple flowers of the violets, 
from which he derived his immortal name.’ Pale and deep- 
purple flowers — nothing more: apparently quite a parallel case 
to Peter’s. : 

Since, then, to Homer and Pindar, as well as to Peter, the 
primrose is the yellow primrose and nothing more, we must, to 
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find the distinction between prosaic and poetic natures by this 
test, apply it in another form :—how much is it to them in being 
the yellow primrose? And here our criterion will not fail us, 
If the flower in its simple self, apart from all associations, gives 
intense delight, or if it suggests lovely and noble thoughts, they 
are poets ; if, on the contrary it affords little pleasure or none, 
or suggests trivial thoughts, they are no poets. 

Having severed the poets from the non-poets by our primrose- 
test, we can apply it again to the former, with the result of de- 
termining a great natural division between them. There are, 
first, those whose apprehension of beauty is so vivid and intense 
that the pleasure immediately derived from the sight of the 
flower is greater than could be produced by any associations or 
reflections it might excite, and indeed partly excludes these by 
its very intensity. These will endeavor to reproduce the effect 
upon the minds of others by depicting the cause of their delight 
with the utmost possible fidelity, confident that if others can 
see it as they saw it, these will feel as they felt. We may call 
these Perceptive Poets. Another class have less intense pleas- 


ure in the flower itself, but contrive to heighten this pleasure 
by associations, and take delight in fancying it something that 
it is not, or in endowing it with imaginary qualities which it 
does not possess. This pleasure may spring from the happiness 
of a sportive fancy, as with Tennyson’s dandelion seed-ball, 


‘Which looked a flight of fairy arrows, aimed 
All at one mark, all hitting’——; 


or it may be in associations harmonising with, and excited, by 
the poet’s emotion at the time, as in Milton’s 


‘Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies... . 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears... . 
To strew the laureat herse where Lycid lies.’ 


This class, whose chief source of pleasure lies in their own 
thoughts, we may call Contemplative Poets. 

It is characteristic of Perceptive Poets, that, as for them the 
object of chief importance is the thing that they see, any asso- 
ciations with it being subordinate to the vision itself, so in re- 
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porting the vision they grasp at the phrase or illustration which 
most vividly represents it, nothing caring, or perhaps not per- 
ceiving, that this may involve, to minds of a more reflective 
order, incongruous, or even ludicrous associations. Thus Homer 
compares the Greeks mustering to battle, to swarms of flies 
thronging the cattle-sheds at milking-time; Ajax doggedly re- 
treating, beset by hosts of foes, to a stubborn ass slowly cudgel- 
led from a field ; Menelaus defending the body of Patroclus, to 
a heifer guarding her newly-dropped calf; and the struggle for 
the possession of the body, to men tugging and stretching a 
freshly-greased bull’s hide. That was the way it looked to him: 
what associations his similitudes may call up in our minds, he 
neither thinks nor cares: if we see it as he saw it, we will not 
think or care either. This disregard of conventionalities, and 
this simple straightforwardness, constitute one great element of 
that naiveté characteristic, not merely of an early age of poetry, 
but of Perceptive Poets in any age. 

From the same cause also comes that frankness of speech 
which sometimes, in Perceptive Poets, seems a lack of grace. 
The child-like out-spokenness of Chaucer, the voluptuous detail 
of Keats, are part of their natures: they MusT speak so, or else 
hold their peace. As pre-eminently seers, they must tell us 
what they see, and are not amenable to all the laws restraining 
Contemplative Poets, whose thoughts are guided by their will 
and devoted to a purpose. The duty involves the liberty; but 
as soon as a secondary purpose is aimed at, this freedom is lost, 
and what before was innocent is now censurable. 

If the leaning of the Perceptive Poet is toward Realism, 
that of the Contemplative is toward Idealism. His sympathies 
and aversions are quick and strong, and he perpetually contrasts 
what is with what ought to be. If his nature is more profound- 
ly impressed with the greatness of the ideal, he moralises with 
Wordsworth, weeps with Euripides, or soars with Shelley ; if 
with the littleness of the actual, he sneers with Byron, mocks 
with Rabelais, or laughs with Aristophanes. It is the Contem- 
plative Poet whom Tennyson — himself one of the greatest — 
declares to be 


‘Dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love.’ 
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As of the Perceptive Poet we have aright to ask that the vis- 
ion shall be lovely but not extravagant, so of the Contempla- 
tive we demand that the emotion shall be noble but not over- 
strained. Thus their tendencies to error are two-fold ; for, as 
in addition to the faculty of seeing or of feeling, they possess 
poetic genius, like the centrifugal, and restraining judgment, 
like the centripetal force, to keep them in their courses, so, if 
there be a lack of balance between these, there is a tendency to 
diverge to one side or the other of the allotted orbit. The one, 
if there be a deficiency of poetic genius, tends to become a dry 
realist ; if of restraining judgment, a phantast. The other, lack- 
ing genius, becomes a sentimentalist ; lacking judgment, an en- 
thusiast. And finally, the typical work of the former is the 
Idyll, a harmonious group of objects forming a complete and 
lovely picture; of the latter, the Drama, a connected series of 
actions involving a great and affecting consequence. 

The twé remarkable poems whose titles are at the head of 
this paper, belong respectively to the two classes of which we 
have just been speaking. The Drama, while it lacks clearness 
in the descriptions and animation in the narrative, has the medi- 
tative tinge, ‘the pale cast of thought,’ the subtle analysis of re- 
flection and passion, and the continual gleaming forth of the 
author’s own personality, which mark the Contemplative Poet; 
while the exquisite Idylls of the Harthly Paradise have a fresh- 
ness, vitality, simplicity, and clearness, that place Mr. Mor- 
ris, in our judgment, in the very highest rank of Perceptive 
Poets. 

When we read George Eliot’s name on the title-page of the 
Spanish Gypsy, and saw that the poem was in the dramatic 
form, it was with a sensation like that felt when a great master 
takes his seat at a magnificent instrument. The brilliant dra- 
matic power displayed in the author’s novels, the intense vitality 
and reality of the characters, and the freshness and vividness of 
the descriptions, justified us in expecting a poem of the very 
highest order. 

In this we have been disappointed. Ii is in many respects 
a noble poem; but not what we looked for from George Eliot. 
It may be that it is well-nigh impossible to paint the past with 
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the living glow of the present, and reanimate a time so long 
buried ; as even Scott failed in his medieval romances, or as 
George Eliot herself, despite wonderful study, care, and genius, 
failed in Romola. But this does not account for all: the aspects 
of nature, and the feelings and impulses of the human heart are 
the same now as then; and if the outline were firm and true, we 
should not complain of missing the minuteness of detail which 
nothing but daily familiarity can give. 

The author seems to be perpetually conscious that she is wri- 
ting poetry, and her ‘singing robes’ too often very uncomfort- 
ably embarrass her natural gait. Like her great heroine, Romo- 
la, but less unconsciously, she ‘ walks like a procession.’ Not 
merely must phrases and periods be modified by laws of metre 
and rhythm; scenery must wear new aspects, thought take 
other channels, and facts demand different expression. It was 
Mrs. Plornish, if we rightly remember, who fancied that by 
dislocating the syntax of her sentences she gave them something 
of the weight and solemnity of an oath; and it is an analogous 
supposition to imagine that a simple statement is elevated into 
poetry by being clothed in an unaccustomed pomp of words. 
The very opening of the poem gives us an illustration : 

‘?’ Tis the warm South, where Europe spreads her lands 
Like fretted leaflets, breathing on the deep : 
Broad-breasted Spain, leaning with equal love 
(A calm earth-goddess crowned with corn and vines) 
On the Mid Sea that moans with memories, 

And on the untravelled Ocean, whose vast tides 
Pant dumbly passionate with dreams of youth. 
This river, shadowed by the battlements 

And gleaming silvery towards the northern sky, 
Feeds the fair stream that waters Andalus, 

And loiters, amorous of the fragrant air, 

By Cérdova and Seville to the bay 

Fronting Algarva and the wandering flood 

Of Guadiana.’ 

Now much care has been expended on this passage, and the 
diction is evidently intended to be very lofty indeed; but what 
do we learn from it? The phrases ‘breathing on the deep’, 
‘moaning with memories’, tides ‘panting dumbly passionate 
with dreams of youth’, have absolutely no meaning ; ‘ broad- 
breasted Spain —a calm earth-goddess’, ‘loitering, amorous of 
the fragrant air’, belong to the frigid artificialities of the last 
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century. That the south of Europe abounds in capes and head- 
lands, and that Spain has both an Atlantic and a Mediterranean 
coast, are important geographical facts, but no more; and the 
only picture we get is the 


‘river shadowed by the battlements, 
And gleaming silvery toward the northern sky.’ 

So in the description of Silva’s night-march, (Book IT), and 
the Gypsys’ encampment (Book III); where in an immense 
cloud of rhythmic words, there is scarcely a single point that 
strikes the eye. There is just one in the last reference: 


‘ Like tall white sails on a green shadowy sea 
Stand Moorish watch-towers ’— 


This is vivid — this, for a moment, we see, as through a clo- 
ven mist —and then the cloud of words rolls together again. 

Compare with this any description in the author’s novels, and see 
the difference. We take the first that comes to hand :—‘ Every- 
where the bushy hedgerows wasted the land with their strag- 
gling beauty, shrouded the grassy borders of the pastures with 
catkined hazels, and tossed their long blackberry branches on 
the corn-fields. Perhaps they were white with May, or starred 
with pale-pink dog-roses; perhaps the urchins were already 
nutting among them, or gathering the plenteous crabs. It was 
worth the journey only to see those hedgerows, the liberal homes 
of unmarketable beauty,— of the purple-blossomed, ruby-ber- 
ried night-shade, of the wild convolvulus climbing and spread- 
ing in tendrilled strength till it made a great curtain of pale- 
green hearts and white trumpets, of the many-tubed honeysuckle, 
which, in its most delicate fragrance, hid a charm more subtle 
-and penetrating than beauty. Even if it were winter, the 
hedgerows showed their coral, the scarlet haws, the deep-crimson 
hips, with lingering brown leaves to make a resting place for 
the jewels of the hoar-frost.’ 

After this passage, where every word is a pencil-touch, and 
imagination seems exalted to vision, take an elaborate period 
from the poem :— 


‘Silva was marching homeward, while the moon 
Still shed mild brightness like the far-off hope 
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Of those pale virgin lives that wait and pray. 
The stars, thin-scattered, made the heavens large, 
Bending in slow procession ; in the east, 
Seeming a little sister of the moon, 

Glowed Venus all unquenched.’ 


The strained comparisons, the utter unmeaningness of the 
epithet ‘all unquenched ’, and the failure to call up any picture 
before us, make us wonder if this is the same George Eliot that 
gave us Felix Holt, or if her hand has lost its cunning. 

But let us take a glance at the personages, and their doings. 
Duke Silva, > 

‘Born de la Cerda, Calatravan Knight, 
Count of Segura, fourth duke of Bedmar, 


Offshoot from that high stock of old Castile 
Whose topmost branch is proud Medina Celi,—’ 


who draws his blue blood and blue eyes from 


‘—— the early stem of Gothic Kings 
He claims for ancestry ’— 


in a word, a very Spaniard of Spaniards, both for pride and or- 
thodoxy, is enamored, to the extent of resolving to marry her, 
despite all opposition, of Fedalma, a damsel reared in the Chris- 
tian faith, but of gypsy blood. Now when we remember the 
utter abhorrence with which ‘ the accursed race’ was at that time 
regarded by all Christendom, but by the Spaniards most of all, 
we have a right to demand, either from the circumstances or the 
characters of the persons, some satisfactory explanation of this 
singular infatuation, For the circumstances, we have only the 
fact that Fedalma was a foundling reared by Silva’s mother. 
The Duke is described to us as 


‘A nature o’er-endowed with opposites, 
Making a self alternate, where each hour 
Was critic of the last ;’— 


yet so far from showing caprice or vacillation, he holds to his 
purpose with desperate pertinacity. Of Fedalma we chiefly 
learn that she is very meek and loving, rather infantile in her 
ways, an exquisite dancer, (of which skill, true to her gypsy 
instincts, she gives a public exhibition to her lover’s very natu- 
ral disgust) and of surpassing beauty. ‘To this latter fact then, 
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as the only transcendental cause we can discover, we are forced 
to assign a result so much beyond ordinary experience or proba- 
bility ; and we should be glad if some glimpse of these match- 
less charms had been vouchsafed to us; but our author with- 
draws behind the cloud of hazy metaphors, and leaves us to in- 
fer that it was indescribable. We are indeed informed that she 
stood 


‘ With ripened arms uplift and regal head, 
Like some tall flower whose dark and intense heart 
Lies half within a tulip-tinted cup ——’ 


—a description which for lucidity we will match with Xeno- 
manes’s of Quaresmeprenant, whose ‘ ribs were like a spinning- 
wheel, and his breast like a game at nine-pins’— but beyond 
this we are left to draw upon our own imaginations. 

The evil genius of the poem is the Prior —‘ ivory face, eyes 
black-gleaming, hair like shredded jasper ’,— is the picture of 
him: the well-known priest in whom all human tenderness is 
dead, who tears loving hearts asunder and carries matters with 
so high a hand in scores of novels and poems. The Grand In- 
quisitor in Don Carlos, is probably the General of the order. 
He expostulates with Silva in rather strong language, and find- 
ing him obdurate, resolves to shut up Fedalma in the Inquisi- 
tion. 

But the peripeteia, or grand turning-point of the drama is at 
hand. Zarca,a captive gypsy-chief, (described as a compound 
of ‘all Spanish Knights .. . all deities that throng Olym- 
pus... . and all hell’s heroes’, rolled into one) opens com- 
munication with Fedalma by throwing in at her window a 
dead bird with a note tied under its wing — a tragic variation, we 
presume, on the familiar carrier-dove, and symbolical of woes to 
come —and follows it up by entering the window, presenting 
himself as her father, and summoning her in language of vague 
sublimity, to leave friends, home and lover, 


‘and be the angel of a homeless tribe’ — 


in other words, to join him in leading his score of vagabonds to 
Barbary, where he intends to found a gypsy colony, to become in 
time the metropolis of a Gypsy nation. 
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The scheme is grand ; and about as natural a plan for a gypsy 
to form as for the Duke to propose to turn itinerant tinker and 
travel with a donkey. But Zarca is no common gypsy ;— in 
fact he is no gypsy at all, but various heroes rolled into one, as 
we were told before —say, a Rienzi without the faith, a Djabal 
without the craft, and an unclassic Crescentius. In grand ro- 
tund periods, and lofty oracular phrase, he magnificently plays 
the tempter, and dazzles Fedalma’s eyes with the prospective 
glories of the Gypsy crown. ‘ You were born to reign,’ he says : 

‘— royal deeds 
May make long destinies for multitudes, 
But you were called todo them. You belong 


Not to the petty round of circumstance 
That makes a woman’s lot.’ 


‘ Nay, never falter: no great deed is done 
By falterers who ask for certainty. 
No good is certain but the steadfast mind, 
The undivided will to seek the good : 
’Tis that compels the elements and rings 
A human music from the indifferent air.’ 


‘ As prave ’orts as you shall see in a summer day,’ leading us 
to suspect that friend Zarca, in the exercise of his profession, 
had somewhere possessed himself of a copy of Aischylus. Fe- 
dalma argues the point with an affluence and exaltation of dic- 
tion which would prove her kindred to Zarca far more conclu- 
sively than the necklace or the clasp, were it not that Silva, the 
Prior, and even Sephardo, have all the same trick of the tongue; 
but, partly allured by the magnificent destiny which awaits her, 
and partly yielding to that mysterious solicitation of the gypsy 
blood, which Mr. Simson assures us is of such irresistible poten- 
ey, accepts her fate, leaves a farewell letter for Silva, calls her- 
self ‘an aged sorrow’, and ‘ goes to wed her people’s lot.’ ‘To 
wed a crown’, says the inveigling Zarca, ‘the old sorrow’, as 
we may call him in Hibernian phrase. 

So, like Browning’s gypsy-born Duchess, Fedalma is coaxed 
away by promises and mystic influences, to join her tribe. 
When Silva discovers her flight, he betakes him to his astrolo- 
gic tower, and seeks counsel of his small old gray astrologer 
Sephardo, ‘ weighing ninety pounds’, just as Wallenstein, in a 
critical emergency —it is odd how all the characters suggest 
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something we have seen before— goes to his astrologic tower, 
and consults his small old gray astrologer Seni, whose weight 
however is not specified. Here, in company with the boy Pablo 
and the remarkable monkey Annibal, whose looks, chatterings 
and winks are carefully chronicled for us in brackets, we might 
expect some notable plot to be concocted ; but it amounts to no 
more than that the Duke is to feign sickness, and steal away in 
search of his lost love, while Sephardo pretends to have him 
under professional treatment in the tower. The rest of the 
scene is chiefly spent in discussing the rights of man and other 
high transcendental questions. 

The plan is executed: Silva goes in disguise to the gypsy 
camp, and finds Fedalma queening it over her vagabonds, and 
apparently in no wise exhilarated by her experiences of royalty 
so far. The lovers’ meeting is a scene of real power and pathos, 
Silva pleads with her to return, but Zarca interposes, and holds 
his daughter to her vow. Silva, then, finding that nothing can 
avail, casts in his lot with the gypsies, and becomes a member 
of their tribe. 

In this, we think, the author exceeds all poetic license. 
Even a writer of romance is bound by certain limits of possi- 
bility. There have been instances of renunciation of fortune, 
rank, friends, and home, for love’s sake; but nothing that we 
ever heard of like this: For Silva is not merely a grandee 
renouncing wealth for poverty, and lofty rank for obscurity: a 
son of the Visigoths, nursed in their loftiest traditions of honor 
and fidelity, deserting to the enemy ; a Christian believer join- 
ing those who were more heterodox than Moors or Pagans; a 
Spaniard of royal blood pleading for enrolment among an ‘ac- 
cursed race’ more detested than Jews or lepers, the objects of 
Heaven’s wrath and man’s abhorrence —is something incon- 
ceivable, or only to be rendered conceivable by a combination of 
more potent causes than are recounted here. 

There is something similar to it in Browning’s Return of the 
Druses, where the young Hospitaller Loys of Dreux, who loves 
the beautiful Anael, for a moment thinks of renouncing his 
knighthood and joining the Druses; but the really great dram- 
atist takes care that there are other motives, beside love, to jus- 
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tify even the thought. Loys has just discovered the vilest 
treachery in his Order; the Druses, he thinks, are a Christian 
people; some of them are his dear friends, and he has been 
cajoled into the belief that the race are ‘ offshoots from a wan- 
dering Count of Dreux,’ and so Bretons and his kinsmen. But 
no sooner does he discover the truth, than love, friendship, am- 
bition, are flung to the winds; he clutches Djabal by the throat 
in the midst of his guards, and proclaims himself the champion 
of the Cross. But then the Return of the Druses is the work of 
amaster. True child of the nineteenth century, George Eliot 
can not enter into the spirit of the fifteenth, with its fervid be- 
liefs and aspirations—but who among us, save the greatest poets, 
can? The spirit of a critical age, with its uncertainties, in- 
quiries, nice balancing of evidence, possesses her wholly. True, 
she can, historically, paint the features of the time in well 
chosen words; but not infuse its spirit into the life-blood of 
her characters. Silva is characterized as 


‘Commanding whom he will, himself commanded 
By Christ his Lord who sees him from the Cross 
And from bright heaven where the Mother pleads ;— 
By good St. James upon the milk-white steed, 
Whe leaves his bliss to fight for chosen Spain ;— 
By the dead gaze of all his ancestors ;— 
And by the mystery of his Spanish blood 
Charged with the awe and glories of the past.’ 


Exactly so: the portrait is to the life. Yet this Silva can say 
to the Prior : — 


‘Unchristian as the Blessed Virgin’s blood 
Before the angel spoke the word ‘ All hail !”’ 


— can tell the Jew Sephardo that he wants 


‘a, confessor, —not a Catholic ; 
A heart without a livery—naked mankood ’— 


—and Fedalma, that 


‘The Glorious Mother and her pitying Son 
Are not Inquisitors, else their heaven were hell. 
Perhaps they hate their cruel worshippers, 
And let them feed on lies.’ 


George Eliot might use such words; but Don Silva never. 
10 
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But we must hasten to the conclusion of the drama. That 
Silva should be made to drink to the dregs the cup of bitter- 
ness he had mingled by his unnatural alliance; that he should 
renounce all for love, and yet miss that love’s unhallowed 
fruition, was but natural as well as poetical justice: that he 
should see his own city in ruins, and his dearest friends and 
own kinsmen slaughtered by his barbarian allies, was a fitting 
punishment for the renegade. But here the poem should have 
ended, and Silva gone forth, a ruined and stricken man. His 
stabbing Zarca, who has dealt uprightly with him, is horrible 
and revolting: a gratuitous piece of murder on the part of the 
author. Henceforth our sympathy with Silva is lost, and we 
are impatient to be rid of him. That he should again see 
Fedalma, and offer her for comfort the information that he is 
going to Rome to be absolved, and that he expects to be rein- 
stated in his rank and knighthood, is a mere outrage to our 
feelings. 

Of course all the characters speak well; but it is not they 
that speak, but the author through various masks. In these 
words, not Silva, but George Eliot, would have chided or 
soothed Fedalma, or resisted the Prior; so, not Zarca or 
Sephardo, but George Eliot, would have asserted the claims of 
the gypsy or the Jew. Hence the lack of individuality and 
vitality in the characters. What we mean by vitality will be 
best shown by an illustration. In the Return of the Druses, 
the young knight Loys is talking with the young Druse Khalil. 
It is a moment big with fate: great and startling events are on 
the very verge of occurrence ; and the breasts of both are charged 
with the weightiest secrets. Loys knows that he has been ap- 
pointed Prefect, and is about to proclaim the deliverance of the 
oppressed race, and marshal them to a new and glorious future ; 
Khalil knows that the Prefect is about to be slain, that Veni- 
tian galleys, coming to seize the Island, are near at hand, and 
believes that the chief, Djabal, will presently reveal himself in 
Divine splendor, and lead them in triumph to Lebanon. Loys 
happens to touch his sword —‘ Ah, the new sword!’ cries 
Khalil— 


‘No curve init? Surely a blade should curve! ’— 
‘Straight from the wrist —loose! it should poise itself,’— 
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is Loys’s quick reply. The instant eager interest of the two 
young swordsmen in the new weapon, the Oriental instinct of 
Khalil, who loves a curved blade, the prompt vindication of the 
straight blade by the Western Loys—this is vitality. Assuredly 
in such a moment Robert Browning would not have cared for 
blades straight or curved ; but he knows that Loys and Khalil 
would ; nay, for the time he is Loys and Khalil, by that won- 
drous instinct of genius, which of all human powers is the most 
inexplicable and the nearest divine. 

But the pleasure we have derived from this poem arises from 
a source independent of its artistic or moral imperfections. It 
lies in the beauty and power of many isolated passages, the fre- 
quent terse, vigorous, epigrammatic diction already familiar to 
us in the writer’s novels. Here, for example, is a description 
addressed to the understanding, not the eye, and condensed to a 


line :— 
‘.... this town 
Is rich Bedmar: ’t was Moorish long ago, 
But now the Cross is sparkling on the Mosque, 
And bells make Catholic the trembling air.’ 


The state of feeling of recent compulsory converts to Chris- 
tianity, reclaimed from Judaism and Islam by the stern argu- 
ments of Ferdinand the Catholic, is well depicted. The Jews 


‘_— make obeisance with degrees 
Of good-will tending toward servility, 
Where good-will ends and secret fear begins, 
And curses, too, low-muttered through the teeth, 
Explanatory to the God of Shem.’ 


The younger proselytes have lost their old faith, but not 
gained a new, for 


‘_—__. infant awe, that unborn breathing thing, 
* Dies with what nourished it, can never rise 
From the dead womb and walk and seek new pasture. 
Baptism seemed to him a merry game 
Not tried before ; all Sacraments a mode 
Of doing homage for one’s property.’ 


So recent Moorish converts are the most assiduous topers at 
the tavern, finding that 


‘’ Tis Christian to drink wine; whoso denies 
His flesh, at bidding save of Holy Church, 
Let him beware, and take to Christian sins 
Lest he be taxed with Moslem sanctity.’ 
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The veiled irony of these passages is an instance of what we 
called ‘the gleaming forth of the author’s own personality.’ 
She not only shows us what they do, but passes judgment upon 
it. This is a characteristic of the Contemplative Poet: to 
watch his personages act and speak, and think his own thoughts 
the while. 


The two following extracts we give as examples of the 
author’s exquisite happiness of expression : 


‘Now Pablo, letting fall the eager bow, 
Solicits softer murmurs from the strings, 
And now above them pours a wondrous voice 
Such as Greek reapers heard in Sicily) 
ith wounding rapture in it, like love’s arrows ; 
And clear upon clear air, as colored gems 
Dropped in a crystal cup of water pure, 
Fall words of sadness, simple, lyrical.’ 


‘When the voice paused and left the viol’s note 
To plead forsaken, ’t was as when a cloud 
Hiding the sun, makes all the leaves and flowers 
Shiver.’ 


‘—once, 
Long years ago, I cried when Ifies said, 
‘*You are no more a little girl”: I grieved 
To part forever from that little girl 
And all her happy world so near the ground,’ 


Zarca explains to Fedalma the secret of ruling men, by which 
he has brought his wild followers into such perfect discipline, 
and inspired such faith in their leader :— 


‘— high device is still the highest force, 

And he who holds the secret of the wheel 

May make the rivers do what work he would. 
With thoughts impalpable we clutch men’s souls, 
Weaken the joints of armies, make them fly. 

Tell me what’s mirrored in the tiger’s heart, 

I'll rule that too.’ 


From the glowing passage descriptive of Silva’s love, we can 


only give an extract : 

4 all comforters, 
All soothing things that bring mild ecstacy, 
Came with her coming, in her presence lived. 
Spring afternoons, when delicate shadows fall 
Pencilled upon the grass ; high summer morns 
When white light rains upon the quiet sea 
And corn-fields flush with ripeness ; odors soft,— 
Dumb vagrant bliss that seems to seek a home 
And find it deep within mid stirrings vague 
Of far-off moments when our life was fresh ;— 
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All sweetly-tempered music, gentle change 

f sound, form, color, as on wide lagoons 
At sunset, when from black far-floating prows 
Comes a clear wafted song ; all exquisite joy 
Of asubdued desire, like some strong stream 
Made placid in the fulness of a lake, — 
All came with her sweet presence, for she brought 
The love supreme which gathers to its realm 
All powers of loving.’ 


It would be hard to find in any recent writer a passage of 
more perfect beauty of its kind than this. The exquisitely 
chosen words, the soft music of the cadences, are in perfect har- 
mony with what is described and what is typified ; while the in- 
distinctness which we have elsewhere cited as a defect, accords 
well with the vague longings and mystic indefinable happiness 
of love. 

And now comes in the final question: what is the object or 
ultimate design of the poem as a whole? Asa picture of by- 
gone times, it lacks realisation; as a portraiture of character, it 
wants vitality. Is it a purely artistic drama, ‘a connected series 
of actions involving a great and affecting consequence’? Then 
it is defective as a work of art. The real catastrophe occurs at 
the capture of the town, where Silva awakes from his delusion, 
and finds that he must pay the penalty. But after this follow 
the execution of the Prior, the assassination of Zarca, the defec- 
tion of the gypsies from Fedalma, and the final parting. Isa 
moral lesson to be conveyed, and is the poem an uplifting of the 
voice against unnatural loves and marriages? If so, the inten- 
tion has our warm approbation, a little mingled with surprise ; 
but we are compelled to pronounce that the moral is very im- 
perfectly enforced. The sincere, though bigoted, Isidor, and 
the patriotic Zarca are slain; the gentle, self-sacrificing Fedalma 
goes, hopeless and broken-hearted, into exile; while Silva, the 
great culprit, alone is left with the prospect of restoration to his 
rank. and dignities, after he has washed the blot from his 
escutcheon with plentiful ablutions of Moorish blood. We may 
be sure that in after years, when the little matter was forgotten, 
he settled comfortably down in his castle, married a wife of un- 
impeachable family and orthodoxy, and only sometimes shook 
his head, with a feeling between mild regret and self-congratu- 
lation, when he thought of ‘that foolish affair with that gypsy 
girl — I wonder what has become of her.’ 
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We, whose lot is cast among those persons whom Mr. Tenny- 
son, with biting sarcasm, calls ‘indolent reviewers’—in con- 
trast, we presume, with laborious Laureates — have our indo- 
lence often sorely tried by the amount of distasteful work we 
have to go through, especially in the matter of reading. We 
must read many books that are a grievous affliction to the spirit ; 
many that few are tough enough to read; and many that we 
should be overjoyed to believe nobody would read, except those 
whose duty it is to fathom the slough and set up marks of warn- 
ing. But we are not without our compensations; and to read 
such a book as The Earthly Paradise is an ample reward for 
many weary hours alike fatiguing to the eyesight, benumbing to 
the brain, and depressing to the spirit. Indeed, so great was 
our admiration on the first reading, that we would not venture 
to express it on paper until we had carefully and critically gone 
through the book a second time; and we now record it as our 
deliberate opinion that for clearness of vision, vivid power of 
representation, and sweet, pure, idiomatic English, there has not 
been such a poet since the days of Chaucer. Had Keats lived, 
and learn to chasten his too florid diction and restrain his over- 
luxuriant fancy, he might have given the world some such 
poems as these; probably greater, for his imagination was more 
subtle and more intense ; but except the poems of Keats, we do 
not know where to find their equal. 

The plan of the book is at once simple and happily devised. 
About the middle of the fourteenth century, while England and 
France were in mid-struggle of the ‘Hundred Years War,’ a 
company of Norsemen whose home has been devastated by a 
pestilence, resolve to set forth in search of the Earthly Paradise 
beyond the Western Sea, of which strange legends have reached 
their ears. For many years they wander, discovering strange 
countries, and having wild adventures among the aboriginal peo- 
ples of the Western Land, until at length the few survivors of 
their company, aged, but more with toil and wretchedness than 
with years, are driven by a storm to ‘a nameless city in a dis- 
tant sea,’ where they find a people speaking the tongue of old 
Greece, the descendants of Ionian voyagers who had found their 
way hither and settled ‘the happy islands’ ages before. These 
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gentle islanders receive the wanderers with kindly hospitality, 
and here they determine to spend the brief remnant of their 
days. The elders of the city establish a commemorative feast, 
occurring twice in every month, and at each of these festivals 
either they recite some ancient Greek legend, or the wanderers 
tell some old Norse tradition. These choicest jewels of poetry 
from the treasuries of the two imperial races of the world, make 
the book, in a secondary sense, The Earthly Paradise. 

As Mr. Morris has laid the period of his story in Chaucer’s 
time, so he has, most judiciously as we think, chosen Chaucer’s 
metres. The Prologue and four of the Idylls’ are in the con- 
tinuous ten-syllable measure of the Knightes Tale, which Chau- 
cer is said to have first used in English poetry; three are in the 
octosyllabic measure, or light rime, employed by Chaucer in the 
House of Fame; and five in the seven-lined stanza of the Man 
of Lawes Tale, supposed to have been invented by Chaucer, and 
anciently called the rithme royall. 

Instead of following the poems in their order with remarks 


upon striking passages, we prefer to make such extracts as will 
best illustrate the powers of the Perceptive Poet, briefly alluded 
to in our introductory remarks, 

First, we notice the perfect visuality of description. The 
sunrise that awakens Psyche is thus painted :— 


* Now underneath the world the sun was gone, 
But brighter shone the stars so left alone, 

Until a faint green light began to show 

Far inthe east, whereby did all men know, 
Who lay awake either with joy or pain, 

That day was coming on their heads again ; 
Then widening, soon it spread to grey twilight, 
And in a while with gold the east was bright ; 
The birds burst out a-singing, one by one, 

And o’er the hill-top rose the mighty sun.’ 


One bright touch of sunset :— 


1 Weare aware that we deviate somewhat from the popular notion which con- 
ceives the Idyll to be a short poem treating of incidents in domestic or rural life, 
such as Tennyson’s Dora. Tennyson has, however, given it a wider application 
in his Jdylls of the King; but in those poems by a Contemplative Poet the chief 
interest lies in the thoughts and emotions, whereas in the legitimate Idyll, as we 
conceive it, it lies in the persons and the actions, as is the case here. Thus the ex- 
ploits and wound of Lancelot at the tournament are secondary to the love of 
Elaine ; while the loves of Perseus and Andromeda are secondary to the slaughter 
of the monster and victory over Phineus. 
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‘ , . . from the steps thereof could she behold 
The slim-leaved trees against the evening sky 
Golden and calm, still moving languidly.’ 


A rural scene :— 


‘So long he rode he drew anigh 

A mill upon the river’s brim, 

That seemed a goodly place to him, 

For o’er the oily smooth mill-head 

There hung the apples growing red, 

And many an ancient apple-tree 

Within the orchard could he see, 

While the smooth mill-walls white and black 
Shook to the great wheel’s measured clack, 
And grumble of the gear within ; 

While o’er the roof that dulled that din 
The doves sat crooning half the day, 

And round the half-cut stack of hay 

The sparrows fluttered twittering.’ 


A group of harvesters :— 


‘Then downward he began to wend, 

And ’twixt the flowery hedges sweet 

He heard the hook smite down the wheat, 
And murmur of the unseen folk ; 

But when he reached the stream that broke 
The golden plain, but leisurely 

He passed the bridge, for he could see 

The masters of that ripening realm 

Cast down beneath an ancient elm 

Upon a little strip of grass, 

From hand to hand the pitcher pass, 
While on the turf beside them lay 

The ashen-handled sickles grey, 

The matters of their cheer between : 

Slices of white cheese, specked with green, 
And green-striped onions, and rye-bread, 
And summer apples, faintly red 

Even beneath the crimson skin, 

And yellow grapes, well ripe and thin, 
Plucked from the cottage gable-end.’ 


A coast scene :— 


‘Now underneath the scarped cliffs of the bay 
From horn to horn a belt of sand there lay, 
Fast lessening as the flood-tide swallowed it. 
There all about did the sea-swallows flit, 
And from the black rocks yellow hawks flew down, 
And cormorants fished amid the sea-weed brown, 
Or on the low rocks nigh unto the sea, 
While over all the fresh wind merrily 
Blew from the sea, and o’er the pale blue sky 
Thin clouds were stretched the way the wind went by, 
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' And forward did the mighty waters press, 
As though they loved the green earth’s steadfastness. 
Nought slept, but everything was bright and fair 
Beneath the bright sun and the noon-day air.’ 


These are familiar scenes and natural objects ; but now ob- 
serve the Gorgon’s abode :— 


‘_. down the green cliffs fell 

A yellow stream, that from some inland well 
Arose, and through the dand ran sluggishly 
Until it poured with dull plash in the sea 
Like molten lead ; and nigher as he came, 
He saw great birds, whose kind he could not name, 
That whirling noiselessly about did seem 
To seek a prey within that leaden stream ; 
And drawing nigher yet, at last he saw 
That many of them held, with beak or claw, 
Great snakes they tore, still flying through the air, 
Then making for the cliff and lighting there 
He saw, indeed, that tawny stream and dull 
Of intertwining writhen snakes was full 

Now cave-pierced rocks there rose up everywhere, 
And gaunt old trees, of leaves and fruit all bare; 
And midst this wretchedness a mighty hall 
Whose great stones made a black and shining wall; 
The doors were open, and thence came a mel 
Of one in anguish wailing bitterly.’ 

‘But a third woman paced about the hall, 
And ever turned her head from wall to wall, 
And moaned aloud, and shrieked in her despair ; 
Because the golden tresses of her hair 
Were moved by writhing snakes from side to side, 
That in their writhing oftentimes would glide 
On to her breast or shuddering shoulders white, 
Or, falling down, the hideous things would light 
Upon her feet, and crawling thence would twine 
Their slimy folds about her ankles fine. 
But in a thin red garment was she clad, 
And round her waist a jewelled band she had.’ 


No vague sublimities, no mistiness of expression : he as calmly 
lets the full daylight fall upon this realm of horrors and upon 
the agonized Medusa, as upon Dame Bertha’s pleasance and the 
Princess Cecily. Amid all the snakes and torments he observes 
that she has on a thin red garment, and thinks it worth while 
to mention it. 

It would be almost impertinent to comment on these pass- 
ages; but we will call attention to two characteristics. First, 
the entire absence of any comparisons or similes, and of all con- 
ceits—unless the fancy that the restless waves yearned for the 
peace of the land, be accounted one. He does not perceive that 
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a thing seen can be made any clearer by reference to something 
that is not seen; or that any fancy can divert the thought from 
the vision itself. And, secondly, the order in which the features 
of the scene are successively introduced. In reality, the whole 
would be presented simultaneously to the eye, but the attention 
would be fixed first by the most attractive object, thence pass- 
ing to its surroundings in the order of their attractiveness ; and in 
this order must they be described if the picture is to have its full 
visual effect. Observe how this is done in the harvest scene :— 
the traveller’s curiosity is first excited by the sound of the 
reapers hidden behind the hedges; when he reaches the stream 
which divides the hedges, he is able to see into the field. He 
first notices the group of reapers, their attitudes and occupation, 
then their sickles lying by them, the materials of their repast, 
and lastly the cottage with the vine. 

Now if after this we examine the description of Silva’s night- 
march in the Spanish Gypsy, we shall better understand the 
difference between a poet who sees, and one who does not. In 
this scene, the object first to fix the eye would be the Duke in 
his splendid armor; next, his attendants, then the gate-like 
pass to which they are climbing, the outline of the hills, the 
moon, the brilliant evening-star, the general starlight. George 
Eliot first mentions the moon, and stops to sentimentalise a 
little while we wait; then the lesser stars, the hill-outlines, and 
the evening-star. Silva’s feelings are detailed next, but his ap- 
pearance is left undescribed ; then we have the priest, and last 
the rocky pass. The imagination is confused by being called 
off and checked this way and that, and we get no clear picture. 

As a specimen of the action of these poems, we select the try- 
ing of the Gorgon’s head, and the slaughter of the sea-monster, 
in The Doom of King Acrisius. 


‘Then started up two huge men from the board, 
And Perseus, seeing them come, half drew his sword, 
Looking this way and that; but in a while, 
Upon his wallet with a deadly smile 
He set his hand, and forth the head he drew, 
Dead, white midst golden hair, where serpents blue 
Yet dangled dead ; and ere they stooped to take 
His outstretched arms, before them did he shake 
The dreadful thing : then stopped they suddenly, 
Stone dead, without a wound or any cry. 
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‘Then toward the King he held aloft the head, 
And, as he stiffened, cried at him, and said, 
‘*Q King! when such a gift I bring to thee, 
Wilt thou be dumb and neither hear nor see? 
Listen, how sing thy men, and in thy hall 
How swift the merry dancers’ feet do fall !’’ 
‘For now these, thinking him some god to be, 
Cried in their fear, and made great haste to flee, 
Crowding about the great doors of the hall, 
Until not one was left of great or small, 
But the dead King and those who there had died.— 
— Lo, in such way Medusa’s head was tried !’ 


— through the drifting wonder of her hair, 
Amidst his pity, he beheld the sea, 
And saw a huge wave rising mightily 
Above the smaller breakers of the shore, 
Which in its green breast for a minute bore 
A nameless horror that it cast aland 
And left, a huge mass on the oozing sand, 
That scarcely seemed a living thing to be, 
Until at last those twain it seemed to see, 
And gathering up its strange limbs, toward them passed. 
And therewithal a dismal trumpet-blast 
Rang from the tower, and from the distant town 
The wind in answer brought loud wails adown. 
‘Then Perseus gently put the maid from him, 
Who sank down shivering in her every limb, 
Silent despite herself for fear and woe, 
As down the beach he ran to meet the foe. 
‘But he, beholding Jove’s son drawing near, 
A great black fold against him did uprear, 
Maned with grey tufts of hair, as some old tree 
Hung round with moss, in lands where vapors be ; 
From his bare skull his red eyes glowed like flame, 
And from his open mouth a sound there came 
Strident and hideous, that still louder grew 
As that rare sight of one in arms he knew; 
But godlike, fearless, burning with desire, 
The adamant jaws and lidless eyes of fire 
Did Perseus mock, and lightly leapt aside 
As forward did the torture-chamber glide 
Of his huge head, and ere the beast could turn, 
One moment bright did blue-edged Herpe burn, 
The next was quenched in the black flow of blood ; 
Then in confuséd folds the hero stood, 
His bright face shadowed by the jaws of death, 
His hair blown backward by the poisonous breath ; 
But all that passed, like lightning-lighted street 
In the dark night, as the blue blade did meet 
The wrinkled neck, and with no faltering stroke, 
Like a god’s hand the fell enchantment broke, 
And then again, in place of crash and roar, 
He heard the shallow breakers on the shore, 
And o’er his head the sea-gull’s plaintive cry, 
Careless as gods for who might live or die.’ 


As specimens of vitality we take a few extracts from The 
Proud King. King Jovinian, while bathing alone in a river, 
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has had his raiment stolen, and he has also been supernaturally 
rendered unrecognisable, that his pride may have a lesson. In 
this state he makes his way to the lodge of a ranger of his, but 
the porter orders him away :— 


‘The King cried out, ‘‘ Open, O foolish man ! 
T am thy lord and king, Jovinian. 


“Go now and tell thy master I am here 
Desiring food and clothes, and in this plight; 
And then hereafter need’st thou have no fear 
Because thou didst not know me at first sight.” 
“Yea, yea, I am but dreaming in the night,” 
The carle said, “and I bid thee, friend, to dream ; 
Come through ! here is no gate; it doth but seem.” 


With that his visage vanished from the grate. 
But when the king now found himself alone, 
He hurled himself against the mighty gate, 
And beat upon it madly with a stone, 
Half wondering, ’mid his rage, how any one 
Could live, if longed-for things he chanced to lack ; 
But midst all this at last the gate flew back, 


And there the porter stood, brown-bill in hand, 
And said, “ Ah fool, thou makest this ado, 
Wishing before my lord’s high seat to stand ; 
Thou shalt be gladder soon hereby to go, 
Or surely naught of handy blows I know. 
Come, willy nilly, thou shalt tell this tale 

Unto my lord, if aught it may avail.” 


With that his staff he handled, as if he 
Would smite the king, and said, “ Get on before ! 
St. Mary ! now thou goest full leisurely, 
Who, erewhile, fain wouldst batter down the door. 
See now — if, ere this matter is passed o’er, 
I come to harm, yet thou shalt not escape : 
Thy back is broad enow to pay thy jape.” 


Half blind with rage, the king before him passed.’ 


He finds the ranger, a somewhat pampered favorite of his, 
enjoying himself in luxurious ease over his vine. Nor does the 
ranger know him, but orders alms to be given him as a mad 
beggar — 


‘Then spread the king his arms abroad, and cried, 
“ Woe to thy food, thy house, and thee betide, 
Thou loathsome traitor! Get ye from the hall, 
Lest smitten by God’s hand this roof should fall ! 


Yea, if the world be but an idle dream, 
And God deals nought with it, yet shall ye see 
Red flame from out these carven windows stream. 
J, J, will burn this vile place utterly, 
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And strewn with salt the poisonous earth shall be, 
That such a wretch of such a man has made ; 
That so such Judases may grow afraid.”’ 


At length he reaches his palace, where he sees one sitting on 
the throne, (who is indeed an angel, but Jovinian knows it not) 
whom all are reverencing as the king. Jovinian threatens him 
with death, but that other replies that he rather deserves to die, 
but shall be spared if he will kneel and humbly renounce his 
pretensions :— 


‘But the unhappy king laughed bitterly ; 


The red blood rose to flush his visage wan 
Where erst the grey of death began to be: 

“ Thou liest,” he said, “I am Jovinian, 

Come of great kings; nor am I such a man 
As still to live when all delight is gone 
As thou might’st do, who sittest on my throne.” 


No answer made the other fora while, 
But sat and gazed upon him steadfastly, 
Until across his face there came a smile, 
Where scorn seemed mingled with some great pity.’ 


The spirit of the old Greek poetry seems more congenial to 
Mr. Morris’s mind than the weird and misty legends of the 
North; and hence he has treated these latter in rather a Greek 
fashion, giving us a clear, sun-lighted distinctness of detail, 
which is foreign to the mystic twilight of Northern romance. 
This difference prevails throughout all their poetry and fiction ; 
but especially is it shown in the treatment of the supernatural. 
The early Greek lived in imagination among supernatural be- 
ings, for the most part beauteous in form and beneficent in na- 
ture, propitious to those who paid them due reverence, though 
ready to punish terribly any offence against their dignity. Even 
the purely maleficent creatures or monsters, such as the Sphinx 
or the Minotaur, are usually sent in retribution for enormous 
crimes, and have limited powers of harm. The enchanters and 
sorceresses are baleful enough, but their inflictions are simply 
physical : disease, wounds, poisoning or burning — and death in 
some painful form the ultimatum of their powers. Anything like 
that perdition of the soul which was the special horror of the 
Northern mind, was inconceivable to the Greek. Perhaps the 
most appalling conceptions of Greek mythology are Medusa and 
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the Erinnyes ; but the former was not a malignant being, but a 
sufferer, herself the most pitiable victim of the curse ; and the 
latter, the Venerable Goddesses, were Jove’s especial ministers 
for punishing — usually by madness — crimes of extraordinary 
impiety. They were thought of with awe and reverence, not 
with abhorrence ; and though awful to all, they were of special 
terror only to the impious. 

The Northern mind, on the contrary, always disposed to con- 
ceptions of gloom and terror, gave its characteristic tinge even 
to the teachings of a lovely and consolatory faith. With a 
strange inversion of Christianity, they fastened with peculiar 
eagerness on the idea of Hell, and, by spiritualising, were ena- 
bled to add unimagined horrors to the crude Niflheim of their 
Pagan ancestors. The powers of darkness now formed a vast 
and innumerable hierarchy, ranging from Satan, inferior only to 
the Almighty, through fiends, demons, spectres, giants, monsters, 
dragons and sorcerers, down to the wretchedest Lapland witch 
that sold winds to fishermen. These enemies, visible and invisi- 
ble, were everywhere, inspired with intensest malignity against 
mankind, especially the good, who were only protected by the 
constant vigilance of angels and saints; and armed with powers 
the more appalling as they were unknown and inconceivable ; 
as a murderer, who can but kill, is less frightful than a spectre, 
who can do, we know not what. 

Whoso tampered with them or received boons at their hands, 
was caught in a net from which escape was scarce possible. He 
became theirs, body and soul; and his fate was usually either 
swift destruction and perdition, or admission into their hideous 
fraternity, where a brief respite was purchased by a life of crime, 
with the assurance of a heavier doom at the last. 

This peculiar coloring Mr. Morris has, perhaps judiciously, 
avoided. The dragon-woman in The Lady of the Land does 
not make death the consequence of failure, as in the old ballad 
of Kempion; the king who wins the love of the fairy lady in 
The Watching of the Falcon is punished only by loss of his king- 
dom; and in Ogier the Dane, the hero lives with Morgan le Fay 
in boundless happiness and immortal youth. We may here re- 
mark that this fact, and the gentle and beneficent character of 
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Morgan le Fay in this legend seem to be due to a Southern 
origin.? In the Arthurian cycle of romance she is a malignant 
sorceress. 

Mr. Morris has prefixed to his book a pleasing though quite 
unnecessary Apology for his choice of these ancient themes, in- 
stead of writing with some ethical object, or, as he expresses it, 
‘striving to pull the crooked straight.’ It is precisely for not 
attempting this that we thank him. The world is weary of 
dolorous preachments in verse, of poetical philosophizing, from 
Mrs. Browning, who gives a feminine but vigorous pull at the 
social problem, in Aurora Leigh, to the melodious despondency 
of Mr. Arnold, who lets go altogether. To us it seems that the 
sentimental school of poets have about done their appointed 
work. While we shall always be happy to have a record of the 
emotions of a Tennyson, or the subtle analysis of a Browning, it 
is time the smaller fry of sentimentalists had penetrated them- 
selves with the knowledge that the world does not in the least 
care how they feel or think on any subject whatever. Thus we 
are so far from admitting Mr. Morris’s depreciatory view of 
himself as one ‘born out of his due time’, that we rely upon 
his eminent powers to help strongly on this reaction. We want 
poets who, instead of maundering in their closets, will go forth 
and see the beauty and the glory of Nature, and make us see 
them more clearly and love them more. And as for the selec- 
tion of the old Greek legends, it needed no apology: the world 
will tire of their immortal beauty when it tires of the ocean and 
the sky, the dawn and the sunset, the roses and the lilies. 


‘2A writer inthe Quarterly Review for Oct., 1866, points out that the name Ogier 
the Dane (le Danois, or de Danemarche) is an ancient mistake. The hero’s title was 
de Arden-Marche, Count of the March of Ardennes. 
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Art. VI.— The American Republic: Its Constitution, Tenden- 
cies, and Destiny. By O.A.Brownson, LL.D. New York: 
P. O'Shea. 1866. 


This work is very appropriately dedicated ‘To the Honorable 
George Bancroft, as a slight homage to genius, ability, patriot- 
ism, private worth, and public service’; and, however slight the 
homage, it will doubtless be gratefully acknowledged by the 
author to whom it is rendered. The names of Bancroft and 
Brownson are thus fitly associated, like twin stars, each shining and 
smiling in the radiance, as well as feeling the sweet attractions, of 
the other. We certainly have no desire to disturb that great 
binary system of shining lights, or to deprecate the sort of at- 
traction by which its order, harmony, and beauty, are preserved. 
If that gravity should, however, disturb our gravity a little, 
and call forth a little quiet humor, merriment, and laughter, 
we beg the reader will pardon our pleasant mood; remember- 
ing that gravity is the cause of all the perturbations in this little 
world of ours, as well as of all its order and harmony. 

We thank Mr. Brownson for the assurance, that his volume 
‘is offered to the public with much diffidence.’ For, if he had 
not given us this information, we should, certainly, judging from 
the tone and the contents of his book, have fallen into the er- 
ror, that of all the feelings of the human heart diffidence is the 
most foreign to his nature. Why, the manner in which he sweeps 
away historians, and statesmen, and philosophers, by a single 
dash of his pen, without even condescending to reason with them, 
looks more as if he considered himself the grand autocrat of the 
intellectual universe, than a really modest individual. We are 
glad, therefore, to learn from. the author himself, that he is, after 
all, and in spite of all appearances to the contrary, a truly diffi- 
dent and humble philosopher. He so clearly seems to wield a 
presumptuous pen, that we should never have imagined, for one 
moment, that his views and sentiments were dictated ‘ with much 
diffidence’, if we had not had his own direct testimony to the 
fact. 

The great object of this very diffident gentleman is certainly 
good. Nay, it is even noble, heroic, and divine. The author, 
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indeed, proposes to himself no less sublime an object than this, 
—to make ‘the people understand the American Constitution 
as it is, and so understand it as to render it impossible for politi- 
cal theorists, no matter of what school or party, to deceive them 
as to its real import, or induce them to depart from it in their 
political action.’ (p. 12.) Surely such a book, or a book which 
shall accomplish such an object, is much ‘ wanted.’ It was, in- 
deed, the want of such a book, which exposed the country to be 
ravaged and ruined by ‘ politicians and demagogues.’ ‘ Every 
American patriot’, says Dr. Brownson, ‘ has reason to be proud 
of his countrymen, and every American lover of freedom to be 
satisfied with the institutions of his country. But there is dan- 
ger that politicians and demagogues will ascribe the merit, not 
to the real and living natural Constitution, but to their misera- 
ble theories of that Constitution, and labor to aggravate the sev- 
eral evils and corrupt tendencies which caused the rebellion it 
has cost so much to suppress.’ What is wanted is, ‘to make 
them understand the Constitution as it is, and so understand it,’ 
that it will be impossible for politicians and demagogues ever 
to deceive them again. Alas! why did not Mr. Brownson sup- 
ply this great wartt before the late war, and render the people 
infallible, by making them ‘understand the Constitution as it 
is’; so that they could not have been deceived, and plunged into 
that ruinous war? But, as it is never too late to do good, let 
us see how Dr. Brownson proposes to accomplish his great ob- 
ject. 

He means ‘to set forth no theory of government in general, 
or of the United States in particular.’ (p. 13.) On the con- 
trary, he means to explode all such theories, and set before the 
American people, in clear and unmistakeable light, ‘the Consti- 
tion as it is,’ and not such as it is distorted in the theories of 
such men as Clay, or Webster, or Calhoun, or Madison, or Ham- 
ilton, or Jefferson. The fine theories of all these men he re- 
jects as false, and sets forth the Constitution exactly as it is in 
itself, free from all possibility of mistake! ‘In attempting to 
realise these theories,’ says he, the American people ‘have 
already provoked or rendered practicable a rebellion which has 
seriously threatened the national existence, and come very near 

11 
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putting an end to the American civilisation itself. These theo- 
ries have received already a shock in the minds of all serious 
and thinking men ; but the men who think are in every nation 
a small minority, and it is necessary to give these theories a public 
refutation, and bring back those who do not think, as well as those 
who do, from the world of dreams to the world of reality.” Sub- 
lime endeavor! God-like enterprise! Go on, then, O Orestes 
A. Brownson, refute all the theories of the past, and stop the 
mischief they have produced. Explode all the theories of all 
the statesmen of America, of whatever school or party, and lead 
the whole people back, the thinking and the unthinking alike, 
from ‘the world of dreams to the world of reality.’ Show them 
the Constitution not as it is seen in the theories of men, but as it is 
in itself; show this to them so clearly, so forcibly, so irresisti- 
bly, that they can never more be deceived or misled. Do all 
this, and then, truly, there will be no more difference of opinion, 
and no more quarrelling or fighting, with respect to the nature of 
the Constitution. Then may ‘the author’ truly ‘say in favor 
of his own work, that it sets forth no theory of government in 
general, or of the United States in particular 

simply on America, devoted to the real, living, and amazing 
Constitution of the American republic as itis, not as one may 
fancy it might be, or one striving to make it.’ Nay, then may he 
truly pronounce himself, not only the father of his country, but 
also the life to its very people. 

Well may he enter on such a work ‘ with much diffidence.’ 
If his diffidence were only a little greater, he would, perhaps, 
see how more than Quixotically absurd such an enterprise is. 
Indeed, if a thousand superhuman intelligences should address 
themselves to such a work, they would find themselves foiled 
in the attempt to expel all false views and theories from the minds 
of ‘the American people’, or of any other people, and make 
them ‘so understand the Constitution’ of their country, that 
they should never more be susceptible of being deceived or mis- 
led. This seems to be no reason, however, why it should not 
be undertaken by a poor, blind, difident mortal. He exclaims, 
it is true, would that it were undertaken by ‘another and abler 
hand.’ But where shall an abler hand be found? Madison, 
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and Jefferson, and Clay, and Webster, and Calhoun, have all 
aimed, as well as himself, ‘to understand the Constitution as it 
is’; and if these have all failed, signally and disastrously failed, 
how can Dr. Brownson dream of success, and yet sincerely talk 
about ‘another and an abler hand’? The truth seems to be, 
that Dr. Brownson treats all these men as mere pygmies, and 
their views of the Constitution asa dream ; and, if he talks diff- 
dently about abler hands, this seems merely intended to veil the 
ugly features of his unbounded arrogance, and his contempt for 
all former patriots, statesmen, and philosophers. If we may 
believe him, they have looked at the science of government in 
general, and that of the United States in particular, only through 
the distorting medium of their false theories, which have caused 
the ruin of their country. He intends, on the contrary, to look 
at these things with a singleness of eye and a purity of vision, 
which shall comprehend them exactly as they are in themselves, 
and to make all men, whether thinking or thoughtless, see them 
so plainly as to be secure against the mistakes, or deceptions, 
of all other teachers and guides of public opinion! Surely, 
how much soever all other men are given to dreams, no one 
would ever have dreamed that such a writer was troubled with 
diffidence, without the most positive and conclusive testimony to 
the fact. 

It usually happens, indeed, that those who boast of having 
discarded all theories, and of building on facts alone, are among 
the weakest victims of theory. We have never known an author 
who indulged in this foolish boast, that had not some foolish 
theory of his own to propound as unquestionable fact. This is 
precisely what has happened to Dr. Brownson. He can easily 
see ‘the mote in his neighbor’s eye.’ Hence, in regard to a cer- 
tain class of reasoners, he says: ‘These philosophers profess to 
eschew all theory, and yet they only oppose theory to theory.’ 
(p. 85.) In like manner, professing to eschew all theory, Dr. 
Brownson himself only opposes theory to theory. Rejecting, 
with positive disdain, all the theories of the Constitution that 
have been broached from its inception in 1787 to its fall in 
1861, he sets up a theory of his own, which, as we shall pres- 
ently see, is the weakest and the wildest that ever entered into 
the brain of an American politician. 
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Dr. Brownson’s book, we cheerfully admit, contains many 
invaluable truths. It could hardly have been otherwise with 
the work of one who has read so many good authors. ‘I have 
written ’, says he, ‘ freely from my mind as I now find it formed; 
but how it has been so formed, or whence I have borrowed, my 
reader knows as well as I.’ (Preface, p. ix.) His intelligent 
and cultivated reader, perhaps, knows better than himself, to 
whom he owes the most valuable portions of his production. 
After a careful examination of his work, we can most heartily 
concur with him in the sentiment, that ‘all that is valuable in 
the thoughts set forth, it is safe to assume, has been appropriated 
from others.’ He has certainly read many good books, and 
freely appropriated their good things. We may say of his work, 
what has been said of another ambitious production, that it ‘ con- 
tains many true things and many new things; but its true 
things are not new things, and its new things are not true 
things.’ His theory of the Constitution of the United States is, 
beyond ali question, the newest thing in the book, and, at the 
same time, the most remote from all shadow or appearance of a 
true thing. It is, on the contrary, the very stuff of which the 
wildest dreams are made; as we shall most abundantly demon- 
strate in the course of our examination. 

The work before us is divided into fifteen several chapters. 
The first chapter, or ‘ the introduction’, sets forth the programe 
of his labors, or the sublime attempt of the author to render the 
people infallible; an insane crotchet, or conceit, which has 
already been sufficiently noticed. The second contains a learned 
disquisition on ‘government’. We here learn what is ‘the 
mission’, the destiny, the glory of the United States of Ame- 
rica. We had been previously told, that ‘every living nation 
has an idea given it by Providence to realise, and whose realisa- 
tion is its special work, mission, or destiny. Every nation is, 
in some sense, a chosen people of God.’ (p. 3-4.) Very well; 
what is ‘the special work, mission, or destiny’, of the United 
States? ‘The United States, or the American Republic, has a 
mission, and is chosen of God for the realisation of a great idea’. 
(p. 4.) Very well; what is this great idea? ‘In the state,’ 
says Dr. B., ‘in law, in jurisprudence, it must continue and 
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surpass Rome. Its idea is liberty.’ Very well; what is 
liberty? ‘Civil liberty’, says Dr. B. (p. 23), or liberty to be 
realised by the nation, ‘is freedom to do whatever one pleases 
that authority permits or does not forbid.’ But suppose author- 
ity is grinding and oppressive, forbidding a thousand things 
which ought to be allowed, is it liberty, to do only what such 
authority permits, or does not forbid? Alas! the American 
Republic must surpass Rome; and yet its most enlightened 
citizen is still not one iota beyond the Roman idea of freedom ; 
an idea which has been so often exploded. It is given to the 
American people by Providence ‘to realise the great idea of 
liberty’; and yet that idea, as we have seen, has not been given 
to them at all, nor even to any one of their most enlightened teach- 
ers or guides. Can the great Republic realise, or reduce to 
practice, an idea which it does not possess? Or can Dr. Brown- 
son show the American Republic ‘the great idea’, which God 
has chosen it to realise, as its ‘ special work, mission, or destiny’, 
unless he first acquires that idea himself? We fear it was not 
‘the special work, mission, or destiny’ of Dr. Brownson to de- 
liver the American people from their errors, and lead them 
‘back from a world of dreams to the world of reality.’ 

But let us follow our learned guide. ‘The nature or essence 
of government is’— what? Now, surely we shall have some- 
thing very profound, revealing the very ‘nature or essence of 
government’, and showing us the very heart of the great ques- 
tion. ‘The nature or essence of government’, says he, ‘is to 
govern.’ No reader, it is to be hoped, will ever forget the pro- 
found aphorism, that ‘it is the nature of government to gov- 
ern.’ Nor this, ‘A government that does not govern, is simply 
no government at all.’ Every reader, we trust, will long re- 
member these aphorisms, as well as the whole series of equally 
profound aphorisms that follow in their train. 

‘Government’, says Dr. B., ‘is not only that which governs, 
but that which has the right or authority to govern. Power 
without right is not government.’ (p. 20.) That is, a govern- 
ment de facto merely, is no government at all; and, there 
never has been a government, which was not one de jwre as well 
as de facto. Or, every government without right is no govern- 
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ment at all. ‘It is never lawful’, says he (p. 24,) ‘to resist the 
rightful sovereign.’ What! not if the rightful sovereign should 
abuse his power or authority? If he should play the tyrant, 
would it not be lawful to resist him? Most assuredly it would. 
But Dr. B. does not always say exactly what he means, nor 
always mean exactly what he says. Few writers are less pre- 
cise or exact in the use of language. The whole sentence 
is as follows: ‘It is never lawful to resist the rightful sov- 
ereign, for it can never be right to resist right, and the rightful 
sovereign in the constitutional exercise of his power, can never 
be said to abuse it.’ The startling proposition, then, ‘It is 
never lawful to resist the rightful sovereign, only means the 
insignificant truism, ‘it is never lawful to resist the constitutional 
exercise of his power’, which needed no reasoning for its establish- 
ment. ‘ Abuse’, he continues, ‘is the unconstitutional or wrong- 
ful exercise of a power rightfully held, and when it is not so ex- 
ercised, there is no abuse or abuses to redress.’ » (p. 24.) Most 
assuredly ! who ever doubted, or who ever needed to be told, 
such a truism? and not only to be told it, but also to have it 
established by logic? It is, then, sufficiently established by this 
great political reasoner, that ‘ the rightful sovereign, in the right- 
Sul exercise of his power’, should not be resisted! ‘ All turns, 
then,’ such is the grand conclusion, ‘ on the right of power, or 
its legitimacy.’ And this grand conclusion is established, to jus- 
tify the author in discussing ‘ the origin of government.’ For, 
since all turns, on the right of power, he asks, ‘ Whence does 
government derive its right to govern? Whatis the origin and 
ground of sovereignty? This question is fundamental, and 
without a true answer to it politics can not be a science, and 
there can be no scientific statesmanship. Whence, then, comes 
the sovereign right to govern ?’ 

Accordingly, he discusses no less than eight theories respect- 
ing ‘the origin of government’; a discussion which occupies 
the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth chapters of his book. Now, 
this learned discussion proceeds on the supposition, that we can 
not know a government to be rightful, or a government de jure, 
unless its origin be conformed to the true theory. But while 
there is some truth, there is no little error, in this supposition 
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or hypothesis. For, no matter how a government originates, if 
it works well, or answers the ends for which governments are 
created, it has a right to exist and to govern. Whether it 
originates in custom, or in conquest, or in compact, or, like the 
British Constitution, in all three of these sources of power, it is 
perfectly legitimate if it answers the great ends for which it was 
created. He would be the greatest of fools, or of madmen, who 
would condemn a good government because it did not originate 
according to the most approved theory. Hence we think Dr. 
Brownson, like most other theorists, lays too great a stress on 
the importance of the question ‘ respecting the origin of govern- 
ment.’ The great question is, not how a government originated, 
but what it is, and how it works? This is, at least, the great ques- 
tion for all practical statesmen, and for all men of sound sense, 
if not for mere theorists. We shall, in passing, offer a few re- 
flections on Dr. Brownson’s discussions of these several theories. 
They respectively trace the origin of government: I. To the 
right of the father to govern his child; II. To the social com- 
pact; III. To the sovereignty of the people; IV. To the spon- 
taneous development of nature; V. To the immediate and ex- 
press appointment of God ; VI. To God through the Pope; VII. 
To God through the people; VIII. To God through the law 
of nature. 

‘ The first theory ’, says he, ‘is sound, if the question is con- 
fined to the origin of government as a fact.’ He then shows that 
governments, in various parts of the world, have in fact origina- 
ted according to the patriarchal theory. ‘The right of the 
father’, says he, ‘was held to be his right to govern his family 
or household, which, with his children, included his wife and 
servants. From the family to the tribe the transition is na- 
tural and easy, [especially when the tribe is composed of off- 
shoots or branches of the family] as also from the tribe to the 
nation. The father is chief of the family; the chief of the 
eldest family is chief of the tribe ; the chief of the eldest tribe 
becomes chief of the nation, and, as such, king or monarch. 
The heads of families collected in a senate form an aristocracy, 
and the families themselves, represented by their delegates, or 
publicly assembling for public affairs, constitute a democracy.’ 
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(p. 28.) Very well. All this is very natural. Full many a 
governed has, no doubt, originated in this way. But was it, 
therefore, merely a government de facto, and not a government 
de jure? If it worked well, if it promoted the good of the 
governed, and received their approbation, was it an illegiti- 
mate government on account of its origin? Or, if it answered 
the purposes of government better than any the people could 
have made for themselves, would they not have been fools to 
set it aside, and, in the conceit of their wisdom, afflict themselves 
with a worse government in its stead? Have not governments 
de jure, as well as governments de facto, arisen according to the 
patriarchal theory, so well described in the language of Dr. 
Brownson? If Dr. Brownson’s one theory be true, that ‘Gov- 
ernments come from God through the natural law’, or the 
operation of natural causes, then are not governments described 
as ‘the patriarchal system’ perfectly legitimate? Have they 
not come from God through the operation of natural causes? 
Or is God a political theorist and partisan, who looks with dis- 
favor on all governments, however well adapted to the wants 
and the wishes of the governed, which have not arisen accord- 
ing to the most approved method of theschools? For our part, 
we have no doubt that many governments de jure as well as de 
facto, have arisen according to the patriarchal theory respecting 
their origin. The great error of the advocates of that theory 
is, that they have made it too universal and exclusive; imitating, 
in this respect, the blindness, partiality, and narrowness of most 
other theorists respecting the origin of government. Dr. Brown- 
son, like the rest, mounts his theory as a hobby, and, with truly 
Quixotic zeal, enters the list against all other theories as sheer 
hobbies. ‘A nation de facto’, says he, ‘is a nation de jure, and 
when we have ascertained the fact, we have ascertained the right. 
There is no right in the case separate from the fact.’ (p. 201-2.) 
Now, if this be so, how is it possible for a government, which is a 
constituent and essential part of every nation, to be securely 
established de facto, and yet not exist de jure? Nay, to be estab- 
lished as an uncontested, time-honored, and universally approved 
fact, and yet have no right to exist? Does it deserve to be de- 
stroyed merely because it came into the world at the wrong 
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door? We are glad it is not incumbent on us to answer these 
questions ; for our optics, we freely confess, are not sufficiently 
sharp to see how there can be so plain a ‘ separation of the right 
from the fact’ in the one case, and none whatever in the 
other. 

The theory of the social compact, is that on which our author 
has bestowed the greatest attention, and in the treatment of which 
both his learning and his logic appear to the least advantage. 
He seems to think this theory all but universal in this country. 
‘It has been’, says he, ‘and perhaps is yet, generally accepted 
by American politicians and statesmen, at least so far as they 
ever trouble their heads with the question at all, which it must 
be confessed is not far.’ (p. 43.) Now, the great prevalence of 
this theory, is no reason why Dr. Brownson should not have 
opposed it; but it is a reason, unless we are much mistaken, 
why he should have troubled his own head a little more about 
it than he did, before he gave his very learned lucubrations con- 
cerning it to the world. We sha!! first consider his learning, 
and then his logic. 

‘Hobbes,’ says he, ‘the English materialist, is among the ear- 
liest and most distinguished of the advocates of this theory. 
He held that man lived, prior to the creation of civil society, in 
a state of nature, in which all are equal, and every one had 
an equal right to everything. . . . There was no law but the 
will of the strongest.’ (p. 45.) Hobbes, as we have already 
shown, ' is often misrepresented, as if he maintained that ‘ there 
is no such thing as a law of nature.’ The truth is, he not 
only insists that there is a law of nature, but he expressly iden- 
tifies this law with the law of God, as revealed by reason and by 
the Christian Scriptures. But this law, says he, is inoperative 
in a state of nature, having been silenced in it by a state of 
war.” Detestable as are some of the doctrines of Hobbes, this 
is no reason why he should be so grossly misrepresented by so- 
called Christian writers. 

Nor did Hobbes represent the state of nature as a real one, 
or as one in which men had actually lived, ‘ prior to the crea- 


1 Southern Review for April, 1868. 
2Southern Review for July, 1868. 
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tion of civil society.’ If he had done so, he would have mis- 
taken a figment of his own brain for fact, as Dr. Brownson has 
done in imputing such a doctrine to him. According to Hobbes, 
the state of nature is a purely hypothetical one, imagined or 
supposed to exist for the sake of argument or illustration 
merely. 

Dr. Brownson truly says: ‘ That there is, or ever was, a state 
of nature such as the theory assumes, may be questioned.’ May 
be questioned! J.J. Rousseau himself questioned it; declar- 
ing that perhaps such a state never did, and never will, exist.* 
Yet the belief in a such a state, as a historical reality, is repeat- 
edly ascribed to Rousseau by Dr. Brownson, as the fundamental 
tenet and starting-point of his theory. Dr. Brownson, in fact, 
merely dreams about the dreams of Rousseau, as well as about 
the theories of Hobbes. He has evidently not read the books 
he so freely criticises ; otherwise he could not have placed Hobbes 
and Rousseau in the same category with Locke, as devout be- 
lievers in the historic reality of a state of nature. Locke is the 
only philosopher of the three, who either professed a belief in 
the reality of such a state, or endeavored to establish it asa 
fact. 

Again, Dr. Brownson commits a capital blunder in imputing 
to Rousseau the theory, which traces ‘the origin of government’ 
to a ‘social compact.’ Rousseau advocated no such doctrine. 
Dr. Brownson seems to conclude from the title of Rousseau’s 
celebrated work, the Contrat Social, (which he spells correctly,) 
that it maintains the theory which traces ‘the origin of gov- 
ernment’ to a social compact. Having described the social 
compact, Dr. Brownson represents Rousseau as holding that 
‘civil society, the state, the government, originates in this com- 
pact.’ (p. 47.) But this is not true. The same theory is re- 
peatedly ascribed to Rousseau, (pp. 46-67-140-47) as well 
as to Hobbes and Locke, by Dr. Brownson, But Rousseau, 
as if determined to guard against such a misrepresentation of 
his views, has written a chapter bearing the title: ‘The Insti- 
tution of Government is not a Contract.’* In the following 


5 Southern Review for July, 1868. 
4Social Contract. Book III, Chap. XVL 
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chapter, ‘Of the Institution of Government’, he insists that 
government is created, not by a compact, but by a supreme leg- 
islative act of the sovereign people. Thus Rousseau was an 
advocate of the third, and not of the second, theory, mentioned 
by Dr. Brownson; who, nevertheless, always ranges him with 
Hobbes and Locke as a champion of the theory which makes 
governments originate in ‘asocial compact.’ Dr. B. asserts that 
‘Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau’ regard ‘the primitive man’ as 
sunk ‘ far below the savage.’ (p. 51.) Rousseau alone regards 
him as sunk ‘far below the savage’; but neither Hobbes, nor 
Locke, entertained the opinion here ascribed to them. Locke, 
in particular, looked upon man in a state of nature, as a ra- 
tional, free, happy, and elevated being. Again, if we may be- 
lieve Dr. B., ‘ Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau ’, all alike held all 
men to be ‘equal in a state of nature.’ Locke said ‘ all men 
are free and equal in a state of nature’; and Rousseau that they 
‘are made equal by the social compact.’ We might, if neces- 
sary, easily produce other blunders of Dr. Brownson in regard 
to the doctrines of Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau. So little, 
indeed, has he studied these authors, that if he finds an opinion 
ascribed to any one of them, he immediately ascribes it to all 
three ; just as if there were no differences among them. But we 
must hasten on from the blunders of his learning to the still 
more important blunders of his logic. 

In order to plant his batteries against the South, (batteries 
which we intend to spike,) Dr. Brownson feels called up to re- 
fute the theory of the social compact. Very well, let him ex- 
plode that theory; it is already a more than thrice exploded 
heresy. The theory, in fact, that government originates in com- 
pact, has been repeatedly demolished. It has been exploded 
and rejected, by Hume,* by Comte, * by Sir William Temple,‘ 
by Kant, by Heeren,* by Stahl,® by Godwin,” by Austin, ™ 
by Jeremy Bentham,” as well as by other celebrated philoso- 

5Hume’s Essays. Vol. I, Essay XII. Original Contract. 

®Theories of Legislation. Liv. I, c. 2. 

7™Temple’s Works. Vol. II, pp. 37-46. 8 On Political Theories. p. 239. 

®Philosophy of Rights. Vol. II, Part ii, p. 142. 


10 Political Justice. Book III, c. 2, and c. 3. 
1 Province of Jurisprudence. Vol.I, 331-71.” Principles of Legislation. 
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phers and jurists. Having, then, cleared the ground of the 
rubbish of this theory, against what does he plant the batteries 
of his logic? Against the Southern theory of the Government 
of the United States, according to which its Constitution is a 
compact between the States united. That is, having refuted the 
theory that all ‘government originates in compact’, he con- 
cludes that the Constitution of the United States is not a com- 
pact. His premises are good; but his conclusion is bad. He 
has taken great pains to prove that governments do not spring 
from compacts, a proposition we should have readily granted ; 
but he makes no effort to bridge the immense chasm between 
this position and the conclusion, that the Constitution of the 
United States is not a compact. Let us look into this chasm, 
and see if we can measure the breadth, or guage the depth, of 
Dr. Brownson’s strange non sequitur. 

The false theory asserts, that every rightful government that 
now exists, or that ever has existed, on the face of the globe, 
originated ‘in a convention, and is a social compact.’ The weak 
point of this theory is its universality. Like the patriarchal 
theory, like all the one-sided, narrow, contracted, and exclusive 
theories which have issued from the brain of political bigots, it 
allows no government to be legitimate, except such as have 
originated in compact. Perish all such theories! We have 
nothing to do with them; we have no need of them; we give 
them to the angry winds of Dr. Brownson’s logic. 

But whether the Constitution of the United States was a 
compact or not, is not a question of theory; it is a question of 
fact. The theory of the social compact breaks down utterly, 
because it asserts one origin for all governments, and because 
history refuses to support the assertion. History does not, and 
can not, show when, or how, or by whom, the peoples of the Old 
World were united in their respective governments by ‘ original 
compacts.’ But history can show, and it does show, when, and 
how, and by whom, the States of this country were thus united 
in one common government by an ‘original, explicit, and 
solemn compact.’ This is not theory ; it is fact. 

The question relates, not to the origin of governments in 
general, but solely and exclusively to the origin of the govern- 
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ment of the United States. And this question of fact, we re- 
peat, is to be tried by the history of the United States alone, 
and not by the histories, or the theories, of any other country 
or countries under the sun. If tried by this test, only one con- 
clusion is possible. 

Touching the nature of ‘that instrument called the Constitu- 
tion of the United States’, said Josiah Quincy in 1815, ‘there 
is no obscurity ; it has no fabled descent, like the palladium of 
ancient Troy, from the heavens. Its origin is not confused by 
the mists of time, or hidden by the darkness of past, unexplored 
ages; it is the fabric of our day. Some now living had a share 
in its construction ; all of us stood by, and saw the risiny edifice. 
There can be no doubt about its nature. Jt is a political com- 
pact.’ Dr. Brownson, however, arrives at a very different con- 
clusion, and by a very different method. He turns his back on 
‘the fabric of our day’; he shuts his eyes on the history of his 
own country; he will not look at ‘the rising edifice’ itself, to 
see how it was made. On the contrary, he buries himself ‘in 
the mists of time’; he hides himself ‘in the darkness of past, 
unexplored ages’; and finding no evidence there that the anti- 
quated governments of the Old World were originally insti- 
tuted by compacts, he concludes that the Government of the 
United States did not originate in a compact! That is to say, 
he tests the question of fact respecting the origin of ‘the fabric 
of our day’, by a theory respecting the unknown origin of the 
mighty fabrics of dim and distant ages! Was logic ever more 
absurd? Was non sequitur ever more palpable or glaring ? 

John Adams drew up ‘an explicit and solemn compact’ for 
the people of Massachusetts, by which it was adopted as the 
constitution of the State. ‘It is’, said he, ‘Locke, Sidney, 
Rousseau, and De Mably reduced to practice’."* All these 
celebrated authors on the ‘social compact’ reduced to practice, 
says Mr. Adams. Not so, says Dr. Brownson, that theory had 
never been reduced to practice in the Old World, and therefore 
it was not reduced to practice in the New! 

Judge Story, in relation to the Pilgrim Fathers, says: ‘ Be- 
fore their landing they drew up and signed a voluntary compact 

18 John Adams’ Works, Vol. IV, p. 216. 
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of government, forming, if not the first, at least the best authen- 
ticated case of an original social contract for the establishment 
of a nation, which is to be found in the annals of the world, 
Philosophers and jurists have perpetually resorted to the theory 
of such a compact, by which to measure the rights and duties of 
governments and subjects; but for the most part it has been 
treated as an effort of imagination, unsustained by the history 
or practice of nations, and furnishing little of solid instruction 
for the actual concerns of life. It was little dreamed of, that 
America should furnish an example of it in primitive and almost 
patriarchal simplicity.’ It is alla mistake, says Dr. Brown- 
son; the Puritans had only heard and read of such a thing in 
the Old World, in vain desiring to see it realised; and there- 
fore they did not make a ‘social compact’ at Cape Cod. 

Dr. Paley saw a new thing under the sun. ‘ We saw the 
people assembled’, says he, ‘to elect deputies for the avowed 
purpose of framing the Constitution of a new empire. We 
saw this deputation of the people deliberating and resolving 
upon a form of government, erecting a permanent legislature, 
distributing the functions of sovereignty, establishing and pro- 
mulgating a code of fundamental ordinances which were to be 
considered by succeeding generations, not merely as acts and 
laws of the State, but as the very terms and conditions of the 
Confederation.’ In sceing this novel transaction, Dr. Paley 
fancied that he witnessed the realisation of ‘the political idea’, 
or theory, of the ‘social compact.’ But it was not so, if we 
may believe Dr. Brownson; for as Dr. Paley had never seen 
any such thing in England, or in Europe, he did not see it, as 
he fondly supposed, ‘in North America.’ That is, the thing 
was new, and, consequently, it was not true. 

One of the celebrated delegates to the Convention of 1787, 
said in that body: ‘He came here to form a compact for the 
good of America. He was ready to do so with all the States’ ; 
and he did so with all the States. Impossible, exclaims Dr. 
Brownson, no man ever before desired to form a compact, or 
actually formed one; and therefore the Convention of 1787 did 


14 Com. on the Constitution, Book I. Chap. III. 
15 Moral and Political Philosophy. 16 Madison Papers, p. 1081. 
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not frame one. The theory is false as to the Old World; and, 
consequently, the fact is unfounded as to the New World. 
James Madison, ‘the father of the Constitution,’ viewed ‘the 
powers of the Federal Government as resulting from the com- 
pact, to which the States are parties.’” Nay, he pronounced 
the Constitution ‘a compact among the States in their highest 
sovereign capacity.’’"* But Mr. Brownson easily refutes Mr. 
Madison’s theory of the Constitution of the United States, by 
refuting ‘the theory which makes government (that is, all govern- 
ment) originate in compact.’ (p. 286.) Or, in other words, he 
demonstrates that no government has ever originated in com- 
pact, by showing that some governments did not originate in 
that way.’ Admirable logic! Wonderful acumen, insight, and 
sagacity! If Mr. Madison had only been acquainted with that 
wonderful logic, it would have delivered him from the great 
error of his whole life, that he had gone to the Convention of 1787 
to form a compact, and that he had there actually helped to 
form one. How much better is such admirable logic, than eye- 
sight, or memory, or reason, or the clearest knowledge of facts! 
How easily it puts out all these lesser lights, and reigns undis- 
turbed in the dazzling splendor of its unparallelled effulgence! 
So huge a solecism, indeed, seems so strange and unaccount- 
able, that we feared we must have done Dr. Brownson some 
injustice. Hence we carefully re-examined every line of his 
refutation of the idea, that the Constitution of the United States 
was a compact ; an investigation which only increased our won- 
der and amazement at the feats of his logic. That it was pos- 
sible for him to perpetrate the solecism above ascribed to him, 
appears from the fact, that precisely the same solecism is found 
in Story’s Commentaries on the Constitution of the United 
States,” and in Webster’s great Senatorial speech of 1833. 
Both assail the new, solid, and incontrovertible fact, that the 
Convention of 1787 did make a compact of government, by 
showing that the governments of the Old World had not origin- 
ated a compact. Judge Story pursued this course, even after he 
had distinctly recognised the fact, that the pioneers of the New 


17 Virginia Resolutions of 1798. 18 Letter to Mr. Everett of 1830. 
19 Commentaries, Vol. I, Book III, Chap. III. 
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World had reduced the till then unrealised hypothesis of the 
Old World to practice ; converting it from a sheer fiction of the 
closet’ to an incontrovertible fact of history. 

Our re-examination of Dr. Brownson’s long chapter against 
the theory of the social compact, has not disclosed one particle 
of additional logic bearing on his great issue with the South. 
But it has disclosed much logic, and good logic too, bearing on 
other points entirely foreign to that issue. With Hamilton, 
and Madison, and Morris, and other celebrated men, who 
framed the Constitution of 1787, the South has always insisted 
that it was a compact between the States of the Union. Now, 
here the question is, how does Dr. Brownson encounier this 
view of the Constitution? Does he look it in the face, and say 
it has no foundation in history? He says, as we have already 
seen, that the theory of an ‘ original compact’, has no founda- 
tion in the history of foreign nations; but does he even attempt 
to prove, that the fact that the Convention of 1787 made a com- 
pact of government has no foundation in our own history? He 
does not. He attempts to prove, it is true, that they had no 
right, or legitimate power, to make such a compact. But men, 
in this wicked world, sometimes do what they have no right to 
do; and hence, in spite of all his arguments, the Convention of 
1787 may, in fact, have drawn up a compact, as they certainly 
believed they had done. If it was without natural right, or 
authority, so much the worse for Dr. Brownson’s cause ; for, 
in that case, being contrary to right, it was entitled to no body’s 
respect. If, indeed, Dr. Brownson would have said any thing 
to the purpose, he should have looked into the history of the 
United States, and shown that the Constitution of ‘the Ameri- 
can Republic’ did not originate in compact, or that it arose in 
some other way than that asserted by the South. 

Instead of this, however, he eternally dodges the great issue 
before him. He looks away from the Constitution of the 
United States, and assails the absurdities of Hobbes, Locke, 
Rousseau, and company. One would suppose that, if a 
rational being intended to examine the nature of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, with a view to see whether it was a 
compact between States or not, he would look at that Constitu- 
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tion itself, and examine it in the light of its own history, and 
not go about to explode fanciful theories invented long before 
that instrument had an existence. Yet this is precisely the 
course adopted by Dr. Brownson; in which he performs ex- 
ceedingly curious and amusing feats of logic, or of legerdemain. 
Looking away from the Constitution, and from its history, 
he asserts that ‘men never lived in a state of nature.’ Very 
well; nothing is more true, as we have always insisted, and en- 
deavored to prove in the last number of the Review. But 
what has this to do with the question — with the great question 
for ‘The American Republic’? No one ever pretended, that 
the men who made its Constitution had previously lived in a 
state of nature, or were ever sunk ‘ far below the savage’, or the 
brute. Again, Dr. Brownson labors to prove, by most profound 
metaphysical arguments, that if men had ever existed in such a 
state, they could never have raised themselves from it, or de- 
parted from it through ‘a social compact.’ Granted; though 
we can not comprehend the arguments by which it is proved. 
But no one ever supposed, or imagined, that the men who 
framed the Constitution of 1787, emerged from a state of nature 
into ‘the more perfect Union’ of 1787. On the contrary, ac- 
cording to the Southern view of the Constitution, either these 
men, or their ancestors, came from Europe to this country, and 
existed here as thirteen civilised, independent, sovereign States, 
when they entered into the compact of the Constitution. 
Hence, in proving that men could not emerge from ‘the state 
of nature’ through a social compact, Dr. Brownson does not 
touch, he does not even approach, the Southern view of the 
Constitution of the United States. He is merely dealing with 
the blunders of ‘ Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau’, or rather with 
his own blunders respecting their blunders. He earnestly in- 
sists, as we have done in this Review for April, 1868, that gov- 
ernment does not, and can not, arise from the surrender of in- 
dividual rights ; and hence he concludes, that ‘no civilised gov- 
ernment ever did or could originate in the so-called social com- 
pact.’ But, according to the Southern view, the Federal Gov- 
ernment arose, not from a surrender of individual rights, but 
from the delegation of powers, by sovereign States; and that a 
12 
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government could be formed in this way, is conceded by every 
man, not even excepting Dr. Brownson. ‘Sovereign States’, 
says he, ‘ may unite in an alliance, league, or confederation, and 
mutually agree to exercise their sovereign powers or a portion of 
them in common, through a common organ or agency’. (p. 192.) 
Now, this is precisely what the politicians and statesmen of the 
South contend that thirteen sovereign States did in 1787 ; and 
having, with all other men, admitted this to be possible, his 
argument to prove that no government of a single State ever 
did or could, according to ‘the theory of a social compact’, 
originate from ‘a surrender of individual rights’, is nothing 
whatever to the purpose. It entirely misses the mark before 
him, or his great issue with the South. It may, for aught we 
care, hit any other mark, or annihilate any other issue, except 
the Southern view of the Constitution of the United States. 
This, according to the explicit admission of Dr. B. himself, it 
clearly misses. 

‘That no sovereign State’, says he, ‘can be formed by agree- 
ment or compact has already been shown in the refutation of the 
theory of the origin of government in convention, or the so called 
social compact. Sovereign States are as unable to form themselves 
into asingle sovereign State by mutual compact as are the sovereign 
individuals imagined by Rousseau.’ (p. 194-5.) Granted. But 
who contends, that the United States is ‘a single sovereign State’ 
or nation? Certainly not the politicians or statesmen of the 
South. They deny, and always have denied, that the people of 
America form one sovereign State or nation ; asserting that they 
exist, and always have existed, in different, distinct, sovereign 
States, which are united, not in one State or nation, but only in 
a Federal Union of States, by the compact of the Constitution. 
Hence, the logic of Dr. Brownson, which is intended to prove 
that no single sovereign State can originate in compact, flies 
wide of the mark. He also forgets his own thesis. For, he 
undertook to prove, not that no ‘single sovereign State’, but 
that ‘no civilised government, ever did or could originate in the 
so-called social compact.’ But now he admits, nay, he asserts, 
with all the rest of the world, that sovereign States may and 
can, by ‘their mutual agreement’ or compact, create ‘a common 
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organ or agency’ for the management of their common affairs ; 
and this common organ or agency, he calls ‘ the Federal govern- 
ment.’ (p. 196.) We also pronounce it ‘the Federal govern- 
ment.’ Not the government of ‘a single sovereign State’ or 
nation, but ‘the Federal government’ of sovereign States uni- 
ted. Thus, after all his profound reasonings and reflections, 
Dr. Brownson is compelled to admit that it is quite possible for 
‘a government’ to originate in mutual agreement or compact. 
But having demonstrated, as he imagined, that no such thing is 
possible, he did not deem it worth his while to examine whether 
‘the Federal Government’ of the United States originated in 
compact or otherwise. Or, in other words, pursuing ‘the high 
& priori road’, and losing himself in ‘cloud-capped meta- 
physics ’, he sees or fancies he sees, the inherent, the immutable, 
the eternal impossibility, of the thing ; and, consequently, re- 
fuses to condescend to examine the humble question of fact. 
His arguments go off in all directions, except in the direction 
of the great point in dispute, cracking like percussion caps or 
thorns under a pot, and keeping up a most disagreeable noise. 
Whether they hit Hobbes, or Locke, or Rousseau, we are com- 
paratively but little concerned. It is sufficient for our purpose, 
as humble champions of the Southern cause, that they do not 
touch, nor ever come nigh, the position maintained by Hamil- 
ton, and Madison, and Morris, and the other great men who 
framed the Constitution of 1787, that the Constitution was a 
compact between the States of the Union. 

No one, perhaps, has ever been known to turn a more sudden 
or astonishing somersault than the author before us. ‘TI reject 
the doctrine of State sovereignty’, says he, ‘which I held and 
defended from 1828 to 1861.’ (Preface, p. xi.) Now, whence 
this sudden change, this complete revolution in sentiments which, 
for thirty-two long years, he had ‘ held and defended’? This 
question is, perhaps, explained by his own language, in which 
he speaks of the wonderful change wrought in the views and 
feelings of ‘ nearly every American’, by ‘the fearful struggle 
of the nation against a rebellion which threatened its very ex- 
istence.’ (p. 48.) That fearful struggle seems to have trans- 
formed in an instant, in the twinkling of an eye, the political 
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creed of Dr. Brownson. The most deeply rooted, and the most 
warmly cherished, political conviction of his life, was shaken out 
of him by that fearful commotion, and the opposite doctrine was 
blown into him by the terrific whirlwind of passion that follow- 
ed in its train. For thirty-two ‘years, by far the best portion of 
his intellectual life, he had ardently and enthusiastically advo- 
cated ‘the doctrine of State sovereignty ’, which he had learned 
at the feet of Jefferson, and Madison, and Calhoun, and Davis. 
But the storm came, and he was not the man to breast its fury. 
On the contrary, he just fell on his knees, and cried, ‘I reject 
the doctrine of State sovereignty, which I held and defended 
from 1828 to 1861.’ 

The reason is plain. Only two paths were open to him. He 
either had to ‘ reject the doctrine of State sovereignty’, or else 
‘ to embrace the doctrine of secession, and stand up against the 
whirlwind and the storm. If he erred, he certainly erred on 
the safe side. For if he had retained ‘the doctrine of State 
sovereignty ’, he would have been compelled to acknowledge 
the right of secession, and face the pitiless storm of 1861. This 
is evident from his own explicit admission, which is as follows: 

‘If they ever were severally sovereign States’, says he,‘ only a 
confederation they certainly are, and State secession is an inalien- 
able right.’ (p. 200.) Again, he says, if they ever ‘ were sev- 
erally sovereign States, it has never since been in their power 
to unite and form a single sovereign State, or to form them- 
selves into one sovereign nation. They could unite only by 
mutual agreement (as in fact they did) which gives only a con- 
federation, in which each retains its sovereignty.’ (p. 199.) 
Such is precisely the doctrine of Vattel, as well as of Dr. Brown- 
son. Nay, it is the doctrine of reason and truth, as well as of 
writers on international law. That is, when several sovereign 
States, by mutual agreement, delegate the exercise of certain sov- 
ereign powers to a common government, the sovereignty of 
each remains unimpaired. For the sovereign Power, which 
makes and unmakes Constitutions, may resume the powers 
whose exercise it has delegated to the common agent, or govern- 
ment. Hence, in itself, the sovereign Power retains all its orig- 
inal authority, absolutely undiminished. In the delegation of 
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such functions, indeed, each State merely exercises her sover- 
eignty ; and it is only to minds darkened and confused by words 
without clearness of knowledge, that such an exercise of sover- 
eignty seems to annihilate the sovereignty itself. It delegates, 
and it resumes, without the least diminution of its power. 

Dr. Brownson is, then, unquestionably right. If the States 
ever were ‘severally sovereign’, they are so still, and Secession 
is ‘an inalienable right’. Their association by the compact of 
1787, did not impair their sovereignty. Were the States, then, 
ever ‘severally sovereign’? Dr. Brownson admits, that the 
‘old Articles of Confederation were framed on the assumption 
that the States were severally sovereign.’ (p. 214.) Indeed, 
these Articles explicitly declare, that ‘each State retains its 
sovereignty, freedom, and independence.’ Now, if this was true,, 
and all the statesmen, politicians, and writers, of that age had 
no doubt of its truth ; then the States retained their sovereignty,. 
and Secession was ‘an inalienable right.’ All men, then, as 
well as Dr. Brownson, were shut up to a belief in the right of 
Secession. ‘The American people’, says Dr. B., ‘ were not 
made one people by the written Constitution (of 1787), as Mr. 
Jefferson, Mr. Madison, Mr. Webster, and so many others sup- 
posed.’ (p. 243.) No, as these men all believed, the States were 
‘ severally sovereign’ before the Constitution of 1787, so they were 
- logically bound to conclude that they were ‘severally sovereign’ 
after that instrument was adopted ; and to recognize the right 
of Secession. Hence, the whole American world, with Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Webster, and Story, at their head, were shut up 
to a belief in the right of Secession. If all men had been logi- 
cal, or followed their premises to their conclusions; then all 
would have been of one mind as to the ‘inalienable right of 
Secession.’ 

Madison, Webster, Story, and the North, escaped from the 
right of Secession, says Dr. B., by means of false logic; having 
blinded their minds with the notion that ‘the American people 
were made one people by the written Constitution’ of 1787. 
The South reasoned correctly, says he, from the premises then 
universally adopted, and reached ‘the right of Secession.’ But 
her correct reasoning was her ruin. 
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‘Mr. Calhoun’, says Dr. Brownson, ‘was no secessionist ; 
but he laid down premises from which secession was the logical 
deduction ; and large numbers of young men, among the most 
open, the most generous, and the most patriotic in the country, 
adopted his premises [as Dr. Brownson himself did] with- 
out being aware of this fact any more than he himself was, and 
who have been behind none in their loyalty to the Union, and 
in their sacrifices to sustain it, in the late rebellion.’ (p. 241.) 
Mr. Webster did precisely the same thing, according to Dr. 
Brownson, and Vattel, and other publicists. That is, he laid 
down premises from which the right of Secession followed, and 
the North adopted his premises ‘ without being aware of this 
fact any more than he himself was,’ and waged a war against the 
right of Secession. Hence, if the followers of Mr. Webster, as 
well as those of Mr. Calhoun, had only been logical, they could 
not have been Joyal. All sections and all parties adopted the 
same premises, that the States were once ‘severally sovereign’, 
from which Secession is the logical deduction ; but the North, 
aided by false logic, escaped the treason and rebellion of that 
deduction, while the South plunged into it! 

Our author adopts a course peculiar to himself. He reasons 
correctly with the South; but he does not side with the South. 
On the contrary, he deserts his own friends and associates, as 
well as the political creed of his past life. He has, of course, 
some reasons, or grounds, or pretexts, for this sudden desertion 
of all his former friends and principles. 

If he had stood by his former friends and principles, he must 
have suffered political and social martyrdom at the North, or 
fled to the South. It was under this tremendous stress of 
weather, that Dr. Brownson made a great discovery ; a discovery 
as wonderful] as the circumstances under which it was made. He 
discovered that the United States had two constitutions: ‘the 
constitution of the people, and the constitution of the government.’ 
This great discovery came just in time for his relief. Breaking 
over his dark and troubled mind, like a light from heaven, it re- 
moved all his difficulties, and released him from the necessity 
of standing by his former friends and principles in the dark 
and awful hour of trial. 
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We have said, ‘like a light from heaven.’ This great dis- 
covery came, in fact, in the form of ‘a Divine Constitution’, 
which no one had ever dreamed of before. This is, perhaps, the 
most admirable discovery of the nineteenth century. All men 
—such as Washington, Madison, Hamilton, Jefferson, Webster, 
Story, Clay, Calhoun, and so on—had fondly imagined that 
‘the written Constitution’ of 1787, which they had sworn to 
support, should be the rule of their political faith and practice. 
But this, as we have seen, shut them all up to a belief in ‘the 
right of Secession.’ Hence, in 1861, that is, in the very nick 
of time, Dr. Brownson discovers, that there is a higher consti- 
tution than the paper instrument of 1787, even ‘a Divine Con- 
stitution’, which God himself had made, and appointed Dr. 
Brownson its prophet, as well as great discoverer! This is the 
Constitution. All men have erred; because they have only 
looked to the ‘old Articles of Confederation’, and to the new 
Articles of 1787. Jefferson,and Madison, and Webster, and all 
other blind leaders of the blind, who, knowing nothing of this 
‘Divine Constitution’, and reasoning from the ‘ written consti- 
tutions’ of the country, or those enacted by the people, adopted 
the premises of Secession, and so laid the foundation of treason 
and rebellion. When, lo! Dr. Brownson appears with his 
‘Providential Constitution of the United States’, and rescues 
the universe from the abyss of treason to the Union! The Con- 
stitution of Washington, and Madison, and Story, and Webster, 
and of all other Americans, is ‘written’; his is ‘ unwritten.’ 
Theirs is human; his is Divine. Theirs was framed in the 
Convention of ’87; his was made by God himself. This ‘ un- 
written or Providential Constitution’, says Dr. Brownson, ‘ is 
peculiar, and difficult to understand, because incapable of being 
fully explained, by analogies borrowed from any other State his- 
torically known, or described by political philosophers”. (p. 
218.) Who then shall explain it to us? Dr. Brownson, of 
course; for since no other man ever had the sagacity to suspect 
its existence, or to dream of its binding force as distinct from 
the Constitution of 1787, he alone is its interpreter. 

It was by this ‘ Providential’, this ‘ unwritten’, this ‘ Divine 
Constitution’, says he, and by this alone, that ‘the people of 
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America were made one people’, (p. 243,) and that ‘ State Seces- 
sion’, otherwise ‘an inalienable right’, was erected into the 
crimes of treason and rebellion against the majesty of that ‘ one 
people.’ Alas! that Dr. Brownson did not make his great dis- 
covery a little sooner, or that he made it at all! It saved him- 
self from the high crimes of treason and rebellion ; but it con- 
victs all his former friends and associates of those crimes. It 
finds all the founders of the Republic, with Washington at their 
head, guilty of the premises of treason and rebellion ; and allows 
Dr. Brownson alone to escape. 

Are we poor sinners of the South, then, to be tried for treason 
and rebellion by ‘the written Constitution of 1787’, or by Dr. 
Brownson’s ‘ unwritten Providential Constitution’ of 1861? 
If by the former, we may hope to be acquitted ; since all men, 
North and South, have only derived from that Constitution the 
premises of Secession. But if by the latter, we should certainly 
be convicted ; that is, according to the judgment of Dr. Brown- 
son. We should, however, have a very respectable defence. 
For does it not seem a little hard, that we should be found 
guilty of treason against ‘an unwritten constitution’, which was 
never enacted by the people, and of whose existence no one, not 
even Dr. Brownson himself, had the most remote idea, until 
after the crime was committed. Our poor written Constitution 
of 1787 says that ‘no ex post facto law’ shall be passed; and 
here we have a whole ex post facto Constitution, according to 
which we are all guilty of treason and rebellion! Is not our 
case a hard one? Do not the principles of justice require that 
this Divine Constitution should have been discovered, and pro- 
claimed to the people, ere we could be deemed guilty of treason 
against its provisions? So we should have concluded; so, in- 
deed, we should have imagined all rational beings were bound 
to conclude, if Dr. Brownson had not actually concluded other- 
wise. He finds the people of the South guilty of treason and 
rebellion, not against the written Constitution of 1787, the only 
one ever known to them, but against the divine, unwritten Con- 
stitution, which he, and he alone, discovered in the year of Grace 
1861! 

The last three chapters of the work before us, on Reconstruc- 
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tion, Political Tendencies, and on Destiny— Political and Re- 
ligious, contain several very curious things, which we should 
notice, if we were not already so very sick of Dr. Brownson’s 
wild vagaries ; the offspring of fear and rashness, of timidity 
and arrogance. 

The man who ventures to discuss the great themes of Dr. 
Brownson’s book, should, indeed, possess both a very great caution 
and a very great boldness. But the caution should be free from 
alarm, and the boldness from audacity. Both should be inspired 
by a conscientious and indomitable love of truth, which inclines 
neither to the fear, nor to the contempt, of man, but which, calmly 
looking the whirlwinds and the storms of passion in the face, immo- 
veably stands by its convictions of right in a spirit of humility and 
meekness. Such was not the heroic temper of Dr. Brownson’s 
mind. The sport of conflicting passions, he reminds one of 
Sancho Panza tossed in a blanket, rather than of a hero or a 
martyr. Dr. Brownson was, it is true, powerful and bold, as 
well as weak and rash. But intellectual power without balance, 
and boldness without caution, and caution without courage, are 
dangerous attributes of mind. _ We have seen some of the hasty, 
crude, and ill-digested opinions into which they plunged the 
author of The American Republic. Had Dr. Brownson bestow- 
ed more conscientious labor on his political productions, with 
an eye single to truth and always steady its movements, he 
would have written far less than he did, but then his writings 
would have been far more worthy of the attention of posterity. 
As it is, they were born of the passions of the hour, and, with 
the passions of the hour, they will pass away. 
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Art. VII.—1. Geschichte der deutschen Literatur im neunzehn- 
ten Jahrhundert. Von Julian Schmidt. Leipzig. 1855. 


2. Gesammelte Werke des Grafen August Von Platen. Stutt- 
gart und Tiibingen. .1848. 


3. Graf Von Platen, als Mensch und Dichter. Von Johannes 
Minckwitz. Leipzig. 1838. 


4. Briefwechsel zwischen August Graf von Platen wnd Johan- 
nes Minckwitz. Leipzig. 1836. 


5. Poetischer und Litterarischer Nachlass des Grafen August 
Von Platen. Leipzig. 1853. 


Once upon a time Callimachus, the great librarian of Alexan- 
drea, had a fierce quarrel with his pupil Apollonius, and by dint 
of invective and intrigue, drove him intoexile. But when Calli- 
machus died, Apollonius returned in honor, became the second 
in succession to his old master and enemy, and, according to 
malicious tradition, the poet of the Argonauts was buried in the 
same grave with the relentless author of the Ibis. Little does 
posterity care for literary feuds. While they last, it may be ne- 
cessary to take sides. Whoever says a word in behalf of Cibber, 
is a sworn foe of Pope; whoever is for Byron is against Bowles. 
But the next generation quietly accords to each worthy his crown 
of glory or his blanket of oblivion ; and if certain old rivals could 
be recalled to life, they would be as astonished to see each other 
established in Parnassus, or soaking in Lethe, as Sublapsarians 
and Supralapsarians to meet in heaven or elsewhere in the future 
world. This equalisation, which the lapse of time is sure to 
effect, is not unfrequently brought about by distance in space ; 
and to those who have been initiated into the jealousies and 
squabbles of European scholars, it is not a little amusing to see 
an American student making alternate salaams to men whose 
object in life, next to proving themselves everything, is to prove 
each other nothing. Now if you add distance in space to lapse 
of time, the controversies which agitated literary Europe forty 
years ago, will seem very trifling to literary America of the 
present day; we can admire a ‘classicist’ without despising a 
‘romanticist’ ; we can taste the perfume of Heine’s flowers with- 
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out defiling Platen’s memory with the rank subsoil of Heine’s 
hot-bed ; and we can enjoy Platen’s artistic creations without 
joining in Platen’s injustice to Immermann. 

It is in this tolerant spirit that we would ask the reader to ac- 
company us as we go back to the study of an author who fas- 
cinated our ingenuous youth by clothing modern thought with 
the purple light of antiquity. But as we look over the once 
familiar pages of Platen, we are seized with the profound dis- 
couragement which every one has felt who has attempted to in- 
terpret to another the charms of the scenes of his own early 
happiness. The landscape dims in the eye of him who would 
fain point out its beauties. So here we can not reproduce for 
ourselves the fascination of a once favorite author, much less for 
others. Not for ourselves, because in youth the recognition of 
the beautiful in form gives a feeling of proprietorship, which 
maturer years will not admit. Not for others, because we may 
well despair of giving to an English translation the finished per- 
fection of language, which is to many the highest, to some the 
sole charm of Platen. And then the life of a scholar or of a poet 
has seldom a dramatic interest except for those who can sympa- 
thise with the active play of emotions in sensitive and refined 
natures, the hot flush of the first struggles, the glow of the first 
successes, the chill of the first disappointments, the alternations 
of hope and fear, the bitter tang that rises up, no matter with 
what roses the cup is crowned, the half-consciousness of failure 
that haunts genius and the end — Jacet ecce Tibullus. Just such 
a life was Platen’s, and we can not hope to invest it with dra- 
matic interest unless we go into details which would interest 
only the student of German literature, and not the general 
reader, for whom alone this essay is written, and who in all like- 
lihood never heard of Platen since he was born, For after all 
we have not emancipated ourselves yet from English influence, 
and it is not often that a German writer makes a reputation on 
this side of the water without undergoing the baptism of the 
Channel. And the English have never taken to Platen; partly 
because they lack the artistic sense which is necessary to appre- 
ciate the exquisite finish of his work, and partly because they 
want that generosity which Continental wit and humor demand. 
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An Englishman can understand a French joke, because it is an 
Irish joke right end foremost ; but not one Englishman in fifty 
can see any fun in German wit. There is too much raison dem- 
onstrative about the English even in their nonsense, and if Pla- 
ten, as a poet, has found no acceptance with them, Platen, as a 
wit, has found even less, Popular, Platen never was and never 
can be, even in his own country. Some of his minor poems 
have found their way into the readers, and are repeated at school 
declamations in Germany. His two chief comedies, The Fate- 
ful Fork and The Romantic Cidipus, have made themselves a 
permanent place in the history of German literature. But he 
holds nobody’s heart-strings; he only plays about the brain. 
His divining-rod might tickle the fancy, it’ is impotent to call 
forth tears. And yet every page of his life, every page of his 
letters, shows a noble and sympathetic nature ; and we have been 
tempted to write this essay, not so much to express a present 
admiration of Platen, as to satisfy an old desire to commend to 
the hearts and minds of others a poet whose lofty and melodious 
verses bring back to the reviewer, in spite of his conventional 
impersonality, the golden music of the past, blending with the 
roll of the Rhine and lingering among the echoes of the Seven 
Mountains. 

Augustus, Count of Platen-Hallermiinde, was born of an an- 
cient North German family at Anspach, a town which the reader 
of Carlyle’s Friedrich will remember in connection with the mar- 
riage of Friedrich’s sister. When Platen came into the world, 
Anspach was Prussian ; but in one of Napoleon’s unsettlings it 
fell into the hands of Bavaria, and in one of Bismark’s unset- 
tlings it may get back to Prussia again. Born in 1796, Platen 
was sent, as soon as he was old enough, to the Royal Military 
Academy at Munich — an unremarkable boy, except that he was 
rather bookish and reserved. From the Military Academy he 
was transferred to the Royal Institution for the Education of 
Pages, which seems to have afforded greater leisure and more 
ample facilities for the kind of culture that he craved. Appointed 
lieutenant in 1814, he was called upon the next year to take part 
in the last brief campaign against Napoleon, and this military 
experience, short as it was, inspired him with the most faithful 
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of all loves — the love of travel. The tenacity of this love the 
old Greeks knew full well, when they talked of the wise man 
Sisyphus and his rolling stone. So long as he trundled that stone 
over the wide world, like his by-blow Ulysses after him, he was 
happy ; but in Hades he was doomed to a narrower compass, and 
his philosopher’s stone became an instrument of torture. In his 
time, Platen played both parts, but he was always chained by 
his military obligations. No matter how poetic a man may be, 
a lieutenant on furlough is a prosaic object at a period of pro- 
found peace. In 1818 Platen went to the University of Wiirz- 
burg, and thence to Erlangen. His industry was great, and the 
list of languages that he learned is, to say the least, respectable 
for a military man. Beside Latin and Greek, French and Eng- 
lish, Spanish and Italian, which we might expect, we find Per- 
sian and Arabic, Dutch and Swedish. His favorite teacher was 
the philosopher Schelling, for whom he entertained the greatest 
reverence and affection ; but beyond Schelling and a few inti- 
mates, he cared for no one. He wasall his lifeshy and reserved. 
His vacation trips brought him into contact with some of the 
great poets of Germany, with Goethe, with Uhland and with 
Rickert. Riickert was a wonderful poet —he is not long dead 
— far more masculine than Platen, and gifted with a far easier 
mastery of the language. His playfulness is more spontaneous ; 
his serious verses are deeper; his satiric knout takes out the 
flesh at every stroke. Platen felt the influence of the stronger 
genius, and inspired by Riickert, he attempted to transfer to the 
German language the form as well as the spirit of that Persian 
poetry which Goethe’s Divan had made so popular. Platen’s 
little volume of G‘aselen appeared in 1821. The compass of the 
Ghazel is limited to a few verses; its sphere is confined to love 
and wine and friendship. The graver thoughts that rise now 
and then, must not betray the depth from which they have come 
to the surface. The metre of the ghazel is peculiar. Its melo- 
dy does not strike every ear at first; but it gains on the lover 
of poetical forms more and more, until it haunts the ear like 
an importunate tune that will not let itself be forgotten. The 
first two verses rhyme, and then every alternate verse repeats 
the consonance of the first distich, so that we have a symbolism 
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which it is not hard to divine—a perfect concord of feeling 
broken up and yet renewed from time to time, love and disap- 
pointment, missing, meeting and yearning — the very measure 
for joy that falls short of ecstasy, and for all the sweet vexation 
of love. A few years ago an anonymous writer published in a 
forgotten magazine some American ghazels, evidently reflexes 
of Platen. We will reproduce a couple of them here instead 
of attempting to translate from our author, because they serve 
to give the reader a more correct idea of the structure, inasmuch 
as they are not bound by the fetters of a translation, which are 
peculiarly irksome when the purity of the form is a matter of 
so much importance. 


‘The prison’d spirit is set free at last, 
The seed upspringeth to a tree at last ; 
The truant brooklet wanders through the mead, 
But runs to meet his lord the sea at last. 
The honey-bee collects all day her store, 
Yet homeward turns the weary bee at last ; 
The clouds that hide the beauty of the sun, 
Stretch out their fleecy wings and flee at last. 
The stubborn lock defends the treasure-house, 
But cunning locksmiths find the key at last; 
My soul hath sought for bliss in ev’ry clime, 
And finds its only bliss in thee at last. 


Whatever fortune gives, in haste collect, 

And seize the moment while thou mayst collect; 
Misguided pilgrims fainting sore for food, 

A meal of berries from the waste collect ; 
Disporting children on the shore, the shells 

The scornful sea has thither chased collect ; 

The penetrating bees, the hidden sweets 

Deep in the lily’s bosom placed collect ; 
Unwearied scholars bend them o’er their books, 
And words which Time had nigh effaced collect ; 
So too doth she to whom my songs are due, 
The lines my fever’d hand hath traced collect.’ 


But neither form nor matter of Platen’s Gaselen was received 
as well as was expected by the poet, who was always very much 
in love with his last effort, and went on from illusion to illusion. 
In his first Ghazels, Platen was too much absorbed in the study 
of his Persian original, and had to content himself with having 
gained the reputation of a scholar at Munich. The novelty of 
the form and the intense Orientalism of the thought, repelled in- 
stead of attracting the masses ; and one of Platen’s correspond- 
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ents remarks sensibly enough, that ‘if Goethe had commenced 
with his Divan — if indeed that were possible — he would hard- 
ly have become the favorite of the Germans.’ And not only 
was the general public cold, but the few scholars that might 
have enjoyed the reproduction of the East, were disturbed by 
details borrowed from Anspach rather than from Ispahan. His 
second effort in this direction was more successful. ‘These new 
Ghazels have more sterling worth,’ says the author, ‘than the 
earlier collection ;’ and he wishes them to be regarded as his 
first essays in this line. In these poems he gave up the pedantic 
adherence to Oriental form and Oriental expression, took a wider 
range of thought, and breathed through the Ghazels his real 
feelings, not the simulated passions of a Persian. But Goethe’s 
kindly mention of the young poet was not a passport to immor- 
tality ; and Immermann only expressed the idea of a large class 
when he said, with a coarseness peculiarly German, that the 
Ghazels were the reproduction of a surfeit of fruit from the gar- 
dens of Shiraz. ! 

As Platen reflected in the Gaselen his study of Persian poe- 
try, so his close occupation with the Spanish drama mirrors itself 
in his first complete dramatic piece, a little comedy entitled the 
Glass Slipper, in which the familiar fairy tales of Cinderella 
(Aschenbrédel) and the Sleeping Beauty, are curiously blended. 
‘A lady observed that the piece united English wit with Spanish 
fire’; but the director of the Court Theatre at Munich, obsery- 
ed that ‘while the piece was excellent, there was nothing to be 
made by it’; and a few months afterwards, in May, 1824, Platen 
records with the proud satisfaction of an unrecognised genius 
that ‘the Glass Slipper has been refused by no less than five 
theatres.’ The Glass Slipper was followed by the Treasure of 
Rhampsinitus ; the subject taken from the famous story in Hero- 
dotus, (ii. 121: 2,) the whole cast intensely modern and design- 
edly so. There are good touches here and there, but the poet 
was dissatisfied with his work, and thought of remodelling it. 
As it stands, it marks a transition from his Spanish to his Greek 
studies, and forms a preparation for the two comedies which con- 


1Von den Friichten die sie aus dem Gartenhain von Schiras stehlen, 
Essen sie zu viel, die Armen, und vomiren dann Gaselen. 
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stitute Platen’s claim to a permanent position among the classic 
dramatists of Germany, or rather among the classic satirists ; 
for the Fateful Fork and the Romantic Cdipus are not to be 
acted, and a drama that can not be acted is none atall. Asa 
dramatist proper, Platen failed utterly, or at most, attained what 
the French call by a droll euphemism, a success of esteem. Ber- 
engar, Aucassin and Nicolette, The Tower with Seven Gates, and 
The League of Cambrai, may continue to be printed, they will 
not continue to be read, except perhaps to prove that the most 
complete mastery of the language and the most just conception 
of the requirements of the drama will not avail where the crea- 
tive faculty is wanting. The bitterness of Platen’s early failures 
had perhaps as much to do with his attack on the reigning 
dramatists of the day, as had his outraged sense of artistic truth. 
Indeed, as we have already intimated, all Platen’s early dramatic 
compositions belong essentially to the Romantic school. They 
were all put together under the double influence of Shakspeare 
and the Spanish poets; and if we escape the interminable lists 
of stars and flowers and colors which oppress us in Calderon 
and Lope, we do not escape a strange cross between the official 
fun-maker of the Spanish drama and the fool of the Shakspear- 
ian. But Platen’s fooling is not like Sir Toby Belch’s; it is not 
‘admirable’; nor is he like Sir Andrew Aguecheek ; he does 
not ‘do it natural.’ His puns are as bad as Shakspeare’s, some of 
which are the worst on record, but there the likeness to Shaks- 
peare stops. Shakspeare’s clowns are, after all, for the most 
part spontaneous; Platen’s never. Shakspeare’s nonsense is the 
surplusage or sublimation of sense ; Platen’s too often the refuge 
of poverty. But why speak of Shakspeare? In this whole 
field, Tieck is immeasurably the superior of Platen. 

But Platen indubitably had high gifts, or we should not have 
bespoken for him the reader’s attention. He had keen intellect, 
wonderful command of language, an earnest love of art, and the 
moral consecration of his calling asa poet. But if we regard 
the poet as a maker, as a creator, Platen disappoints us. He 
has left no character to call him father. He has not enriched 
the world by one grand conception. His lyric poems commend 
themselves by their exquisite beauty of form, and some of his 
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minor pieces quiver with suppressed sensibility.2 But apart 
from the gratification of the artistic sense in the one case, and 
common sympathy in the other, Platen is chiefly remarkable as 
the assailant of an ephemeral schoo] — the school of Destiny. 
The mutterings of Platen’s anger are heard first in the Pro- 

logue to the Glass Slipper, in which he says: 

‘Of horrid murder and outrageous crime, 

And deeds of lamentable Destiny, 


You’ve heard abundance in these latter days, 
Deliver’d from our modern German stage.’ 


And in the Treasure of Rhampsinitus, one of the characters 
cries out: 


© Guilt is a foul abortion of the times.’ 


Now Guilt (Schuld) is the title of Miillner’s most famous 
drama; and against Miillner, though not solely against him,— 
nay, as Platen himself says, only in passing against him— Pla- 
ten’s first Aristophanic comedy was directed. Miillner is one 
of those dramatists that Carlyle stamped out so unmercifully in 
his famous article on German Playwrights, which put an end to 


2 Witness these lines : 


*O happy time in which a man can love his fellow man: 
Upon my heart there lies a curse, upon my soul a ban. 


Once bitter anguish was my lot, I’ve love and fortune now ; 
But how can I return the love? Alas! I know not how. 


All calmness and all juylessness, from East to West I go, 
Unutterable frost succeeds unutterable glow; 


And if a light and loving hand but chance my hand to press, 
I feel at once a sudden pain and deep rebelliousness. 


Why, then, in all your beauty’s light upon my senses burst, 
As if my life were warm and full as was my youth at first?’ 


And again from one of his sonnets :— 


‘My soul by inner contest rudely jarred, 
Hath felt so oft in this short life of mine, 
How easily I could my home resign; 

But ah! to find a second home, how hard!’ 


This is like Alfieri :— 


‘Domo or da lunga esperienza e mite 
Dai maestri anni ai peregrini guai 
Prepongo i guai de le contrade avite.’ 
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anything like a success of the Destiny school beyond the Chan- 
nel. In those days Carlyle was high authority in such matters, 
and his emphatic peroration seems to have had its effect. ‘As 
Foreign Reviewers,’ he says, ‘ we stand on the coast of the coun- 
try as a sort of Tide-waiters and Preventive-service men, to con- 
tend with our utmost vigor, that no improper article be landed. 
These offices, it would seem, as in the material world, so also in 
the literary and spiritual, usually fall to the lot of aged, invalid- 
ed or otherwise decayed persons ; but this is little to the matter. 
As true British subjects, with ready will, we are here to dis- 
charge that duty. Movements, we observe, are making along 
the beach, and signals out seawards, as if these Klingemanns 
and Miillners were to be landed on our soil; but through the 
strength of heaven, this shall not be done, till the “most think- 
ing people” know what it is that is landing!’ 

The very year in which Carlyle published his essay, Miillner 
died, and he is to all intents as entirely forgotten in Germany 
now as he was unknown in England then; so that a man whose 
poems were at once studied as if he were an A‘schylus or a 
Sophocles, is completely buried in an oblivion which seems to 
be of forty centuries rather than of forty years. Of a different 
and a higher type is Grillparzer; but he too has survived his 
reputation, "if indeed he is still alive, and the tragedy of Des- 
tiny is one of the bygones. 

To quote again from Carlyle, here is Miillner’s recipe: ‘That 
a man, on a certain day of the month, shall fall into crime, for 
which an invisible Fate shall silently pursue him, punishing 
the transgression, most probably, on the same day of the month 
annually, unless, as in the Twenty-ninth, it be leap-year, and 
Fate in this may be, to a certain extent, bilked ; and never resting 
until the poor wight himself, and perhaps his last descendant, 
shall be swept away with the besom of destruction; such, more 
or less disguised, frequently without any disguise, is the tragic 
essence, the vital principle, natural or galvanic we are not de- 
ciding, of all Dr. Miillner’s dramas.’ Far different is this 
Fate from the Fate of the Greeks. ‘The Fate of the Greeks, 
though a false, was a lofty hypothesis, and harmonized sufficiently 
with the whole sensual and material structure of their theology ; a 
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ground of deepest black on which that gorgeous phantasmagoria 
was fitly enough painted. Besides, with them the avenging 
Power dwelt, at least in its visible manifestations, among the 
high places of the earth, visiting only kingly houses and world’s 
criminals, from whom it might be supposed the world, but for 
such miraculous interferences, could have exacted no vengeance 
or found no protection and purification. Never, that we recol- 
lect of, did the Erinnyes become sheriff’s officers, and Fate a 
justice of the peace, hauling poor drudges to the treadmill for 
robbery of hen-roosts, or scattering the earth with steel-traps to 
keep down poaching.’ Again, the Greek fate makes sin the 
punishment of sin until it destroys itself; but each successive 
stage is a growth, and the fruit of crime ripens to seed, the seed 
to new fruit. The Greek fate isa mill of the gods, as their own 
proverb has it. This German fate isa blind donkey-power that 
grinds out a murder or an incest with each revolution of the 
wheel, until there is nothing more to grind. It destroys indi- 
viduality, it makes character impossible, it substitutes the ma- 
chinist for the poet and oil (midnight or other) for inspiration. 
Such was the school against which Platen came forth in his 
comedy: Die Verhdngnissvolle Gabel, or the Fateful Fork. 

The scene of the Fateful Fork is laid in Arcadiaganad the play 
opens in the house of Damon, J. P., who is in’ the act of re- 
ceiving the complaint of one Phyllis, wife of the swain Mopsus. 
The establishment of the rustic couple has been robbed of alf 
the table ware except one ancestral fork, with which the hus- 
band, at the time of the theft, was picking his pastoral teeth, 
after the Arcadian and German fashion. Suspicion has fallen 
on a vagabond Jew, whom Sirmio the beadle is at once sent to 
arrest. After a short colloquy, Phyllis makes her reverence and 
Sirmio appears with the delinquent, who answers to the name 
of Schmuhl (Samuel.) But though the pedlar’s pack rattles 
with the stolen goods, the Justice will not listen to the charge. 
It is all a mistake, for Schmuhl turns out to be an old college 
friend, and the two fall into very confidentiaF chat which shows 
that Schmvhl has been pursuing with undiminished ardor the 
study of alchemy and magic so happily begun at Leipzig. In 
Gittingen, however, he was forced to be more careful and do 
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himself all the good he could by stealth, ‘ for a man of thought is 
deemed a fantastical fool there.’ But though Gottingen is so sober- 
sided, the neighboring ruin, the Plesse, is romantic; and it was 
on the ruins of the Plesse that a most startling adventure befel 
this Schmuhl, who is the real hero of the piece, and who loves 
to spout anapestic tetrameters, which we might well despair of 
reproducing properly in English. We feel with Platen that the 
English is a poor language for such a metre: 


‘No fulness of accent, confusion of tongues, and short monosyllables always.” 


But if the good-natured reader will occasionally accept a 
trochee for a spondee, we shall venture upon the measure. Here 
is the vision : 


‘I was sitting one night by the light of the moon, on the Pless with its ruins ro- 
mantic, 

And the zephyr was roving above the fields through the branching tops of the 
beech-trees, 

When a ghost appeared —1 had summoned her long —’twas a ghost with Treasury 

: warrants, 

Of Arcady she, and her name Salomé, and her style of the ‘Ancestress’ order. 

She began, and I listened with all my ears, for she spoke in Viennese German: 

*¢You are wasting your time on alchemical stuff and neglecting actual treasures ; 

For in Arcady lies three feet underground a treasure that’s not to be sneezed at; 

And if you would know where it is, I reply it’s inclosed in a casket of metal, 

In the farm-yard of Mopsus the shepherd and sheep—you’ll find it just under the 
kennel.” 

But a moment she paused, and then she went on in her talk to the following pur- 

ort :— 

= Ya you must beware of the treacherous hoard —blood-guiltiness cleaves to the 
treasure. 

Too deep for cure, and it comes from the blood—ah me! from the blood of my 
husband ; 

For I, his own wife, to the other world in my innocence gave him a passage. 

From my childhood up, as in ghosthood now, I’ve felt an invincible horror 

Of spiders, and feared the disgusting things,—far more the seventh commandment. 

One evening I sat by the side of my lord —— who was comfort itself — at the table, 

When down from the ceiling plumped into my mouth a most horrible beast of a 
spider! 

I onuaet just as if I were spitted alive ; but alas! my unfortunate husband 

Was alarmed, and he pierced his throat with the fork, with the which he was eat- 
ing potatoes. 

And he died ; and the tooth of a cruel remorse ever gnawed this susceptible bosom, 

And though I got married three times after that, tosmother the thought of my hus- 
band 

Yet nothing went right; I was under a cloud from the time of that fatal disaster. 

Whenever I rouged one €heek for a ball I was sure not to think of the other ; 

When I threaded my needle ’twas all in my eye, and not in the eye of the needle ; 

When I wanted to season my soup I would take the sand-box instead of the caster; 

And it all went wrong, or all right to the dogs, by Destiny’s visible vengeance. 

And now | am dead, | must wander the earth until my unlucky descendants, 

Who are heirs of the woe of the Fateful Fork, have all to the uttermost perished. 

But my great-grandson — woe— woe—is me! has a dozen chubby-faced chil- 
dren — 
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QO! the horrible brood ! and she cried ‘‘ woe’s me!’’ and she heaped ‘“‘ woe’s me’ 
upon ‘‘ woe’s me,’’ 
‘Go dig for the treasure,” she told me at last, ‘‘and the devil be all my salva- 


She vanished, the veil of the night was rent and the mists sank down to the 
valley. 

Next day in the office I booked myself for an inside seat to Arcadia. 

To be sure all the fellows made merry at me and called me a subject for Bedlam, 

‘* But eminent men ever seem,” thought I, “absurd to prosaical dullards.’’ 


Damon promises Schmuhl his good offices, and the first act 
closes with a parabasis,a feature of the Old Attic comedy 
of which Platen makes free use. In the parabasis the poet 
speaks to the public through the leader of the chorus, and drops 
all disguise of his own views. The parabases of Aristophanes 
are among the most brilliant continuous passages of his plays, 
and Platen bestowed especial labor and thought on these satiri- 
cal expectorations. In this play it is, of course, Schmuhl that 
throws aside his false beard and his cloak, and holds forth in 
the name of the poet, against the state of the German stage. We 
translate a few lines: 

‘Yes, my verses dare to blame you, blame you roundly too at that, 
For your judgment so uncertain, for your taste so false, so flat. 
You applaud the mediocre, merely suffer what is grand, 

Till you’ ve almost driven all that is not brainless from the land. 
Till your marrowless and boneless public only craves as food 
What is pulp of its own pulpy frog-molluscan-mushitude. § 

You, too, poets tragic, comic, any who would undertake 
Something great, I bid remember that your life must be the stake. 
Do you wish to get the laurel? Then you must not get you gone 
In the morning to your office and at night to Helicon. 

Art says: I will yield me wholly if you wholly yield to me 

With a greater love of freedom than a dread of poverty. 

This entire consecration to art is a favorite theme with our 
poet, and he felt keenly enough even the slight restrictions to 
which he was himself subjected. 

The second act of the Fateful Fork discovers Mopsus solilo- 
quising about the desirable fertility of his ideal plantation on the 
Cape of Good Hope and the undesirable fecundity of his real 
wife in Arcadia. As he is meditating the expediency of send- 
ing his six pair of twins to the Foundling Hospital, he is in- 
terrupted by Phyllis with a demand for housekeeping money, 
a demand unwelcome at any time to any husband, but especially 
to Mopsus, whose temper has been soured by his repeated fail- 


§ Froschmolluskenbreinatur. 
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ures to find the hidden treasure of his ancestress. His ironical 
refusal leaves Phyllis in a rage, and of this rage the tempter is 
not slow to avail himself, and Sirmio, who has overheard the 
conversation between Damon and Schmuhl, comes in to make 
coarse love to Phyllis, and to propose an elopement with the 
treasure. His proposition is accepted with little coyness, but 
while the red-headed gallant is engaged in unearthing the casket, 
Mopsus returns, and in spite of the representations of his wife, 
enters the house. In anticipation of the discovery of her lover 
and the stolen goods, Phyllis breaks out into the following 
strain ; 

*O cosmical woe! O fatefullest day — 

He is gone — he’ll discover the gold — poor me! 

And the carrot-head chap ! 
And he’ll worry my chap, aud he’ll conquer the gold, 
And he’ll seize with the right hand — the savage — the scalp 


Of my lover —alack! and the left all the while 
Will be greedily clutching the ducats. 


Ha! shall I indeed vouchsafe him such luck 
And abandon such treasures and tresses at once — 
My ducats and duck ? 
It shall ne’er take place! It shall ne’er take place! 
Or first shall return and destroy our world, 
The Titanical brood and infinite Night, 
And Chaos that ruled the beginning ! 


But how shall I save it for Him and for Me? 
A terrible project starts up in my soul— 
A most horrible wish — 
O! Medea, thy form is so present to me, 
With thy great heart stabbing thy serpent-race, 
Then darting aloft to the welkin amain, 
Ina coach with a tandem of dragons. 


Mistress Judith, however, was saucier still ; 
Holofernes ascended her bridal bed, 
Yet had she the bag 
Already prepared for her consort’s head ; 
And I methinks for money may do, 
And for Sirmio’s sake, what Judith did 
For the sake of a parcel of Hebrews. 


Only Sirmio must know nothing of this, 

For his bosom is still but childish and soft ; 
Yet shall my lord 

Be dispatch’d this night to his long, long home, 

And the two-tined fork of the family tree 

Shall pierce my husband’s insatiable breast, 
Like unto the breast of a roast goose.’ 


Detected in his attempt to appropriate the casket, Sirmio is 
ignominously hustled out of the house by Mopsus, but not be- 
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fore he had made an appointment with his mistress, who is 
packed off by her husband with as little ceremony as he had 
packed off her lover. Now left alone, Mopsus meditates on the 
uses to which he will put his treasure-trove, and groans over the 
expensiveness of wife and children. The project of murdering 
the whole batch is beginning to dawn in his soul, when Schmuhl 
enters on a reconnoitring expedition. The sly pedlar repre- 
sents himself as a traveller fresh from the Cape of Good Hope ; 
and as a plantation on the Cape of Good Hope was all Mopsus’ 
desire, Schmuhl is urged to give a description of that favored 
region, which he does somewhat after this fashion :— 


‘The Cape of Good Hope is the land of Cocagne and the country of pleasure and 


plenty 

Where the soil is like velvet, the heavens like glass, and the clouds are as flakelets 
of purple ; 

And the sun — how he smiles with unceasing light! Yet shadowy vaults are ex- 
tended 

From bosket to bosket, from tree unto tree, and the roses incline to each other, 

And the foliage bourgeons forever, and there the paroquets swarm and the pheas- 


ants 
And the peacock stalks through the silvery sand, proud spreading his golden-eyed 


circlet, 
And the swan dives down, and the humming-bird sleeps in the flaming cup of the 
tulips, 
And the terebinth spices the pregnant air and the jessamine’s delicate fragrance, 
And the aloe blossoms, while round unfold the gigantic fans of the palm-tree, 
And the fountain fills in its ceaseless sport alabaster basins with gold foam. 
Soft prattles around the melodious wave, and the flute’s sweet murmuring rises, 
Dispersed by the wind-in its gentle approach with a train of balsamical odors, 
And it shakes from the limb on its gracious way the begilded ball of the orange, 
And the cooling fruit of pomegranate withal, for the future thirster providing. 
No pain torments in that happy land and the bitterest pang is a love-sigh : 
Friend leaneth on friend in a close embrace, nor dread they a coming divorce- 
nent ; 
And the ivy entwines its unfading wreath in the waving locks of the poet. 
Old age and Death as the only lies, and they call the Impossible Real.’ 


Transported by this description, Mopsus proposes that they 
should at.once betake themselves to that promised land, and in- 
timates that means would not be wanting for the long journey. 
Schmuhl begins to suspect that Mopsus had found the casket, 
and closes the act with another parabasis, from which we ex- 
tract the portion that relates to Kotzebue, once the most popu- 
lar dramatic writer in Europe, whose Stranger still keeps the 
stage, whose Pizarro is still remembered. 


‘Why, Public dear, is genius so ill-appreciated, 
And poets sent to Coventry who once were celebrated ? 
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So Kotzebue, I hear, with you has got into miscredit, 

Who, if man ever had the stage, indubitably had it. 

You clapped his men and women too, you liked each witticism, 

He was the poet to your taste, above all criticism. 

The Muses nine might go to grass for you with that Apollo; 

On every stage, in every barn, he beat all others hollow. 

No poet boasts of such success ; and so no longer linger, 

But crown the German A’schylus, the nation’s greatest singer! 

He blacked his sheets as men black boots, with ease that was terrific, 
And Calderon — nay, Lope’s self was hardly more prolific. 

Tis true he seldom wrote in verse, but that’s no harm as you know, 
You are but mortal; would you hear the tongue of Jove and Juno? 
He talked like you; that suited you; and so as not to wound you, 
His characters were chosen from nonentities around you. 

And you this Kotzebue of yours have not yet quite forsaken ; 
He’s‘dead, but still his progeny it is his place have taken. 

The lawyer man of Weissenfels‘ and all his crew ’s descended 
From him, for like him, they are as dull as men, as poets splendid.’ 


In the third act the knot of the action is drawn tighter. 
Phyllis attempts to stab Mopsus with the Fateful Fork just as 


Mopsus is on the way to put an end to her; and as she sees 
him she utters the pious wish :— 


*O would I had studied anatomy well 
When I was a girl, for then I should know where the blow would prove the most 
fatal 


Where, where is the heart? on the right? on the left? that the stab may not fall 
on his stomach, 
For his stomach digests so infernally well that the fork would itself be digested.’ 

But as Phyllis raises the Fateful Fork to deal the fatal blow, 
Salomé appears in thunder and lightning, and Phyllis drops the 
fork, which Mopsus takes up at the bidding of his ancestress, 
and, inspired by her, prepares his soul to commit a baker’s 
dozen of murders. In these bloody musings he is disturbed by 
Schmuhl, who climbs over the garden wall and finds to his dis- 
gust that Mopsus has really discovered the treasure, so that 
there is nothing left for him but to offer his services as travelling 
companion. These services are accepted, and while Mopsus goes 
in to tell his wife and children good-bye, Schmuhl, as usual, 
pours out the poet’s soul to the public—this time in beautiful 
ottava rima — which we dare not attempt to reproduce. 

In the fourth act, Mopsus appears before his house. He has 
murdered his wife and his zodiac of children, and now deliber- 
ates with Schmuhl as to the disguise which he is to assume. 
Schmuhl proposes at first the part of a bagman, then a musi- 


4 Miillner. 
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cian, then an actor, then a journeyman, and finally an English- 
woman, which last strikes the fastidious fancy of Mopsus. At 
the sound of footsteps, the two confederates withdraw, and Da- 
mon, J. P., enters. While he goes into the house to look for 
Schmuhl, Sirmio comes singing to the rendezvous. But scarce- 
ly has the joyous song died on his lips, when the Justice rushes 
out of the house, fork in hand and dismay on his countenance. 
Sirmio enters the house to see what is the cause of the dismay, 
and Damon tells us: 


‘Lord! my limbs are all a tremble! Was it Schmuhl? The case is solemn: 
I should hardly like to see a college friend suspens. per collum, 

Who sat by me in the moral lecture-room and slumbered in it ; 

But the best of people sometimes may forget themselves a minute. 
Still this crime was too momentous for a paltry minute's ticking ; 
Hour after hour was needed for this awful lot of sticking. 

But still may I not defend him? What's the use of all my study? 
May it not be said the thing’s a joke albeit somewhat bloody ? 

That the children were but changelings, fittingly annihilated, 

And that forks as deadly weapons nowhere are enumerated ? 

Even Raupach in his dramas does not use them for impaling ; 

Then who knows but venesection with these children was a failing ? 
May not blood of internecine fight for bread and butter stain them? 
May they not have had ideas and have perished to maintain them? 
Furthermore, is death an evil? Is it nothing but destruction ? 

Can the best of men do better than to die, by strict induction?’ 


While Damon is thus thinking how to deliver his friend from 
the meshes of justice, Sirmio rushes out and charges the crime 
on his master, whose thoughts are thus disagreeably diverted 
from Schmuhl to himself; Damon is unable to appease the 
righteous indignation of Sirmio by giving up the treasure, and 
in despair resolves on flight. As Sirmio raises the hue and cry 
of Thief! and Murder! Damon falls into the following gloomy 
reflections : 


‘Diabolical fate that has brought me here at the most unfortunate moment ! 

How can I escape? How can I avert the suspicion that speaks so distinctly ? 

I'll take to my heels, for by rare good luck I’m near the Arcadian frontier— 

But ah! on foot, and alas! no cash, and alackaday ! lacking in credit, 

How shall I prolong that thing called life by physiological scholars ? 

Perhaps by that other thing that is called by police commissioners begging. 

Ah me! how romantic I fancied me once the jocund life of the beggars, 

All free from business, so lazy and fat, and extorting alms from compassion, 

As they roved all careless through town after town, through sunlit village and 
hamlet, 

And devoured their spoil straightway, and retained not a cent in the rags of their 

pockets. 

Light-hearted and joyous, I thought, they would rest in the flourishing shade of 
the lime-trees, 
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And there the most serious business would be to catch their parasites nimble. 

But now it appears an oppressive fate to be begging so hotly for coppers. 

Yet I must be gone, gone, gone, gone, gone, or they’ll chop off my head from my 
shoulders ; 

But when I am off they may nail me up in effigy fast to the gallows, 

Just as soon as they choose, and I’ll furnish the theme for a tragical drama in 
German, 

And the people will praise it, although they possess Pandora and Iphigenia.’ 


The sound of footsteps frightens Damon off in his turn, and 
Schniuhl and Mopsus enter and hold discourse about their future 
journey. This gives the poet occasion to deal satirical blows at 
the various literary towns of Germany, and the usual parabasis 
follows in glorification of the author and abuse of the idols of 
the people. At the close of the act, Platen expresses his yearn- 
ing for Italy : 


*O may fate but grant the poet that for which his bosom glows, 
Refuge in a land where art aforetime blossomed like the rose, 
Till at last the German language has to him a foreign tone, 
Who enriched its native beauty with an art that was his own. 
Then, as he before has told you, then he hopes that he may die, 
Many lances in his bosom — Winkelried of poetry !’ 


The fifth act opens in the Inn at the sign of the Golden Fork. 
The landlord soliloquises in Iambic Trimeters, which in Platen’s 
hands are not Alexandrines : 


‘This foreign lady is suspicious to my mind ; 

She talks so little and she never lifts her veil. 

She may be rich, and if her valet tells the truth 
As rich as gold ; but ugly she must be as sin. 
Perhaps it’s something even worse than ugliness: 
We have examples in these latter days enough 

Of travell’d monkeys and orangoutangs that seek 
A higher culture, and attempt the author’s trade. 
Such cattle always hide their faces carefully, 
And, like reviewers, keep themselves anonymous. 
Perhaps the lady is that great celebrity, 

The pig-faced princess who exhibited herself 
Some years ago in Germany, although ’tis thought 
That she was merely meant to be symbolical — 
An incarnation of the reigning German taste. 
For what is common passes still from hand to hand : 
Sublimity never can hope to serve as currency. 
And yet another supposition comes to me: 
Perhaps the poor good lady’s mother got a shock 
From looking at a radical, and brought to light 
Some demagogue’s rhinocerotic-smeller-face,> 
A paragon of never-ceasing snuffledom.’ 


This mental darkness of mine host is in no way enlightened 
Demagogenriechernashornangesicht. 
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by Schmuhl, who appears at this point, but only to throw addi- 
tional obscurity about the subject, and leaves the landlord to ad- 
ditional conjectures, which we can not translate without disgust- 
ing the English reader. Scenes like that at the opening of the 
Peace of Aristophanes, are even more to the German taste than 
they were to the Greek. Tired of musing, the landlord is about 
to go to bed, when a new guest asks shelter — our friend the Justice 
of the Peace, who has fled from the prosecution of his ungra- 
cious subordinate Sirmio. ‘The chambers are all full,’ says the 
landlord, ‘but you can have a sofa in the parlor. Only you 
must not snore too loud, for the richest lady in the world sleeps 
next door. Here lies her casket, chokefull of gold; but that is 
a mere trifle in comparison with the rest of her wealth. As 
Damon is settling himself for a night’s rest on the sofa, his 
mouth begins to water for the British gold, and, he resolves to 
enter the lady’s chamber and rob her, and if need be, stab her 
with the Fateful Fork which he has still on his person. But 
before he can go in, Mopsus comes out, haunted by the sense of 
guilt. “At the sight of Damon with the Fateful Fork in his 
hand, Mopsus knows that his time has come, and he calls on the 
Justice to stab home; but Damon has not the courage, and hands 
the fork to Mopsus, who inflicts on himself the fatal blow. The 
whole house is raised, and Schmuhl and Damon begin to quar- 
rel about the treasure. Mopsus dies. The lid of the casket 
opens and Salomé appears, surrounded with a halo of glory, 
proclaims her liberation from the curse, and vanishes. This 
ends the play, and leaves Schmuhl to add as epilogue a final 
parabasis, in which the poet praises his own production with- 
out reserve, after the manner of the ancients. 

Such is an outline of the Fateful Fork. Critics may say that it 
is poor in character, and that Platen took refuge in the Aristoph- 
anic form because he felt that he was not equal to the creation 
of character. But the piece is to be judged by its aim; and 
though the author showed no little vanity when he said that the 
Fateful Fork was his introduction to the circle of the Immortals, 
his vanity, in view of the admirable finish of his work, is par- 
donable. 

That this vanity of Platen’s was not of that fatal kind which 
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makes many authors satisfied with a mere repetition of them- 
selves, is shown by his next dramatic work, The Romantic Cidi- 
pus, a play composed to ridicule the Romantic school. It ex- 
hibits an increasing command of language and a wider range of 
thought ; and the plot is constructed with great ingenuity to 
bring out the false sublime of the modern drama. Indeed, 
Goethe said that Platen might have been a great tragic poet, if 
he had not anticipated success by ridiculing the elements of 
success. 

The Romantic Cidipus reminds us somewhat of Sheridan’s 
Critic. It is a play within a play; but in the Cidipus, the 
criticisms precede and follow the interlude, and do not come in 
as a running commentary; and it is perhaps better thus, for 
running commentaries of this character, however amusing they 
may be, are apt to irritate the reader by distracting his attention 
and anticipating his own reflections. The hero of the comedy 
proper, is one Nimmermann, a transparent pseudonym for Im- 
mermann, whose epigram on the Gaselen Platen never forgave. 
We shall call him ‘Nevermind.’ The other persons are Mr, 
Public, a traveller, and Mr. Goodsense, (Verstand) an exile. 
The chorus is formed by the Haidschnucken—the popular ap- 
pellation of a desperately mean breed of sheep —and the scene 
is laid in the desolate moorland where those sheep are kept— 
the infamous Lunenburg heath. Enier the Public— 


Public. This is the heath of Lunenburg, a lovely spot, 

To which Fame’s trumpet has allured me from afar, 
For here, they say, a famous verse-smith roams about 
And blows romantic bellows always night and day. 
Yet far and wide there’s naught poetic I espy, 
Save haply in the foreground here a flock of beasts. 

Who are you, stranger? Be more modest in your tone. 

What? Can you speak? What? Do we live in Esop’s time, 
If you were horses, I could then rest satisfied, 
For Homer, if I err not, makes his horses talk. 

Fie! Esop, Homer! Keep away from all that’s Greek, 
For Homer was a blind man; Esop’s back was hunched : 
We serve no cripple ! 

Tell me what it is you mean? 
’Tis Nevermind. 
What Nevermind? And is it true 
That bombast-pickling offspring of the sacred nine, 
The German Shakspeare, lives and moves among the sheep — 
I’m all amazement ! 
Why? 
Who would have thought of that? 
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What, that an able man like him should pasture sheep? 
Why did not Paris, whom Olympic gods themselves 
Of old gave office as an umpire, pasture sheep ? 

Did not Adonis? And what else should occupy 
His leisure moments in this lone sequestered spot ? 

To speak my mind, he might play executioner. 

T read his play Cardenio in ecstasy, 

The greatest piece of o’er-disgusting butchery 

The fat frog bombast ever spawned to fructify 

Poetic frenzy’s reeking jack-o’-lantern swamp ; 

For that is what the critics tell me of the piece. 

But just the things that have displeased the critics so, 
To me appear ecstatic, and I’ve hither flown 

To shake his hand, and beg you tell me where he is. 


In reply to this question, the Chorus excuses the poet for his 
temporary retirement, by describing the operation of the Cidi- 
pus Tyrannus of Sophocles on the system of the German Shaks- 
peare. Nevermind had been reading the Cidipus, but wearied 
of its flatness, 


‘He hurl’d the book into the heather, and exclaimed : 
So this is what you people call a master-piece — 

The tragic canon of your famous Stagirite — 

Poor pedants all! Now I will make an Gdipus 
Myself, and show you how that fellow Sophocles 

His splendid subject should have handled and produced 
An acting drama, all complete from A to Z, 

A fine historical, family-murder tragedy. 

That other piece is but a fragment. Where’s the breadth 
So absolutely needed in a tragedy? 

And where the extra-supernumeraries? Where? 
Attendants, fools and little babies, abigails, 
Tide-waiters, toadies, tumblers, pedlars_ prostitutes, 
Horse-jockeys, cowards, catch-polls, clerks of court, and all 
The rabble rout of modern plays? and tell me where 
The frequent change of scenery? and where, O where 
Freischiitz-hydraulic-pyrotechnicalities? © 

And where’s the comic element? and where, O where 
Anachronism’s artless aid? Nor can I find 

Gross blunders in geography, and other bulls, 

Nor hobbling school-boy verses, nor the flowery stuff, 
The public always takes to be the height of style.’ 


After a while Nevermind himself appears and is introduced 
to the Public. The usual interchange of compliments ensues, 
and Nevermind says : 


‘’ Tis true that 1 am not a Miillner, who, as soon 
As any stranger puts his foot within his door, 
Begins to talk about the children of his brain ; 
Yet I must tell you frankly and without reserve, 
I’m working at no ordinary master-piece. 


6 Freischiitzcascadenfeuerwerkmaschinerie. 
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Asalways. But vouchsafe me more particulars. 
But first I must investigate your real belief: 
What say you to the (dipus of Sophocles? 
I read it in my boyhood when I was at school — 
A failure —in my judgment. 
Nay, a botch-work quite, 
Beyond compare. The theme is highly tragical, 
With incest, every kind of horror, parricide, 
The Sphinx, the plague, misunderstandings and mistakes, 
And complications numberless. How little use 
Of all these fearful elements the poet makes ! 
He has actually ejected all that’s horrible, 
O’er-veiled in pretty language every turpitude, 
The grand effect annihilated, from the list 
Of dramatis persone struck the Sphinx — the one 
Best calculated to affect the public. 
: Yes : 
For wholly groundless is the rule the critics give, 
That tragic art the hidden powers of hell discards, 
And only bears the passions’ pure humanity. 
Nevermind, But do you know the cardinal mistake that spoils 
That wretched piece ? 
Public. I do not. 
Nevermind, Don’t you recollect 
The Sphinx’s riddle? 
Public. Yes, of course. She says: What is 
The thing that goes on four feet early in the day, 
On two at mid-day, and at eventide on three? 
Nevermind. The answeris: Man. Now, I admit, the poet lets 
His hero walk on two feet in his manhood’s prime ; 
Nay, when he blinds him, I must still concede he gives 
A staff to act as third foot. But in all the piece 
Where does he show him crawling on all fours, I pray ? 
O what acumen ? 
Thus has Sophocles himself 
Destroyed his hero’s much extolled “‘ humanity ’’— 
For, as he never goes on four feet, @idipus 
Is either not a man himself, or else he failed 
To guess the riddle, and in such a case deserved 
Destruction at the Sphinx’s claws. 


Public. O how profound !’ 


To show how far Sophocles has fallen short of the true re- 
quirements of the tragic art, Nevermind has himself treated the 
theme in accordance with the Romantic standard, and the next 
three acts are taken up with the interlude of the Gdipus, which 
gives the name to the entire piece. We presume that every 
reader is familiar with the story of C&dipus, and that it is not 
necessary for us to tell how the exposed son of Laius and Jocas- 
ta unwittingly slew his father and married his mother, and how 
he went forth from the land he “had saved, an exile in self-in- 
flicted blindness. Nor have we the space to exhibit here — if it 
were necessary — the wonderful articulation of the great play of 
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Sophocles ; which seems to have grown rather than to have been 
made; which, once studied, makes every other representation of 
the legend appear unnatural ; and which, a hundred times stud- 
ied, reveals a hundred new and subtle beauties at every fresh 
examination. But even ti.oe who do not know the story, 
may learn it from an outline of Platen’s plot, and even those 
who cannot contrast the fair image of the Greek poem with this 
caricature of the Romantic school, may find some amusement in 
the intrinsic absurdity of the Romantic Gdipus. 

The play begins almost ab ovo. The scene is in the palace at 
Thebes. Jocasta and the midwives are discussing the approach- 
ing event. Everything is in readiness :—the forceps, the hor- 
oscope, the caudle. Seven hundred caps lie in the basket and 
seven hundred cock-horses are stabled in the wardrobe. <A 
birch-rod peeps out from behind the mirror, and educational 
works, some thousand in number, are ranged in the library. 
But while recapitulating these indispensable articles, the gossips 
are startled by the apparition of a bat, which alights upon the 
head of the queen and becomes entangled in her hair. This 
evil omen excites great apprehension and fervent deprecation, 
in the midst of which the queen is seized by the pangs of labor. 

We are now in the palace at Corinth. Diagoras, who is the 
lover of Zelinda, who is the wife of Polybus, who is the king of 
Corinth, is discovered imploring his hard-hearted mistress for 
pity. Thirty years he has sought her grace and sought it in 
vain. He is fifty, she sixty, and yet she refuses him the first look 
of love, and resolutely keeps herself within the bounds of Pla- 
tonic affection, although her husband is a tyrant who is ever re- 
proaching her with her want of offspring. At last Diagoras, 
worn out with efforts to reduce that ancient fortress, bids her an 
eternal farewell. . 


‘Fare thee well! and let me perish. Still to Polybus be true: 

Sooner would a dripping hay-cock break into a flame than you. 
Yonder, yonder will I perish, where I saw you first, my love, 

Where the green trees ever rustle, where the breezes ever rove, 

On Cithzron’s lofty summit where, a maiden fancy-free, 

You were hunting through the forest with your skirts above your knee. 
Spring was come with blooming myrtles : swelling brooklets roared and ah ! 
Nightingales were plaining sadly and the lambkins bleating baa. 
’Neath a pine-tree you were lying with your quiver ’neath your head, 
At your side your faithful greyhound and a dodo herring-dead. 

And I took you for a goddess, as you slept, and did not dare 
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Wake you up, but gazed upon your face with long continued stare. 
Then I caught me a mosquito, and I set the game I got 

On your nose’s very tip end, where you have a scarlet spot : 

You awoke, but ina passion. ‘‘O forgive,’’ I stammered out, 

And I felt my forehead, thinking that Actzon’s horns would sprout. 
But you smiled: ‘‘I’m not Diana.” Then with half offended tone, 
‘*T am chaster, for I never, never met Endymion. 

If your love is but Platonic, it shall not be disallowed : 

Fleeting is the vulgar passion, fleeting as the passing cloud ; 

For the cloud is all inconstant. Now ’tis red, to-morrow gray, 
Ever rising, ever falling, till it pass in tears away.’’ 

Thus you spoke, and well I noted every word and every look, 

And to-day that pine shall be my gallows-tree by hook or crook. 


ZELINDA. 
As you choose ! 
D1aGoras. 


Ah! cruel creature. Has it come to such a pass? 


ZELINDA. 


DraGoras. 
Then, fare thee well, Zelinda. ( Exit.) 
ZELINDA. 
Fare thee well, Diagoras. 
I am sorry for the fellow; but his anguish can’t be healed, 
Perish half a dozen like him e’er my lofty virtue yield.’ 

We return to Thebes. Jocasta refuses to show Laius his new- 
born son, who is marked on the breast with a bat. Laius 
makes light of this misfortune, but Tiresias the seer bursts in 
with horror in his countenance and a horoscope in his hand. 
The stars predtct that this infant will murder his father and 
marry his mother. Melchior, a servant, is ordered to cast the 
child to the wild beasts of Citheron, whither we too are trans- 
ported to find Diagoras walking about and soliloquising of his 
luckless love and intended self-murder. Diagoras lies down 
and takes a nap by way of preparing himself for a longer sleep, 
and Melchior enters bearing the infant C&dipus, whose fate he 
bemoans. He then binds the child to the limb of a tree, and 
leaves him to the tender mercies of Diagoras, who is roused by 
his cries. Overjoyed at the sight, Diagoras takes the child in 
his arms and hurries to Corinth, where he tells Zelinda of his 
treasure-trove, and makes a present of the infant to the child- 
less queen. This chaste lady, instead of showing her lover any 
favor, expresses her suspicion that this is a love-child which 
Diagoras desires to foist upon his mistress; and while she ac- 
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cepts the gift, banishes the giver from her presence for the space 
of thirty years. As Diagoras vanishes, Polybus enters, and Ze- 
linda —a second Sarah, as she calls herself — presents him with 
(Edipus, a gift which he regards with just suspicion, In con- 
nection with this miraculous birth, he narrates the celebrated 
story of the snow-child, begotten in the husband’s absence by a 
flake of snow, and disappearing at a later day when exposed to 
the rays of a tropical sun;’ and not satisfied with this, he threat- 
ens further to murder Zelinda, if she prove not her innocence. 
She defers the proof until the return of Diagoras, and leaves the 
stage with all the dignity of an injured wife; but Polybus re- 
mains for a moment to inform us that he is sinking shafts for 
the arsenic that is to kill Diagoras thirty Easters hence. 

In Thebes again — where Laius relates a fearful dream to Jo- 
casta, and declares his intention to seek an explanation of the 
vision at the oracular shrine of Delphi. But Jocasta being a 
lady of strong literary tastes, consoles herself with the prospect 
of undisturbed entertainment with her two court-poets — Kind 
(Child—a notorious manufacturer of opera-texts) and Kindes- 
kind (Grandchild—an invention of Platen’s.) 


‘ While he’s absent, with my poets I can have a pleasant time, 

I can make a Book of Beauties, I can build the lofty rhyme. 

O! I read just now in Houwald such a passage! Never more 

Will it leave my memory’s chambers, never leave my bosom’s cere ! 
In a tragedy — The Foeman is the title of the piece — 

There’s a queen at midnight, wishing day to come and night to cease, 
And she says what I am certain genius alone ¢eould say : 

‘*T would like to be thy mother that I might awake thee, Day !” 
What a daring trope —how worthy of a being on the throne — 
What a tender wish this royal female utters of her own! 

She would like to be the mother of the day — but by my life, 

If | had my choice, O Houwald, I should like to be your wife!’ 


Leaving Jocasta to her poets, we hurry back to Corinth and 
listen to the complaint of Zelinda, who leads a gloomy life. 
Her friend Diagoras is banished, her husband Polybus spends 
all his days in the Bureau of Mines, an unjust suspicion clouds 
her character and she is desolate, and now her adopted child 
(Edipus comes in to annoy her with the question, whether he is 
a bastard or not. She refuses to answer the question, and he 
resolves to seek a solution of his problem at the Delphic oracle. 


T™Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles. No. 19. 
14 
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The soliloquy of the Pythoness which follows, is one of the most 
beautiful passages of the play ; and the terza rima in which it is 
composed is most exquisitely modulated. We have dropped the 


double rhyme in our version, which halts but lamely after the 
original. 


‘To Him who holds me to this tripod bound, 
Unceasingly my sorrows forth I pour, 
And show Apollo every bleeding wound. 


This fane is splendid —pillars tall —a door 
Of fine Corinthian brass, and e’en the roof 
With precious glow of metal cover’d o’er; 


Yet have I here of bliss or joy made proof? 
What asker ever hath his thanks expressed 
That I unrolled the Future’s purple woof? 


I’m gray from eld, pale, lean and thus unbless’d 
How could I taste the life-blood of the vine, 
Or how on downy cushions take my rest ? 


The roses everywhere their stems entwine ; 
Love sleeps on every brooklet’s bank ; but I 
Know Him and tremble! Such a lot is mine. 


And now that all my hair is silvery, 
What comfort if, like tempests in the north, 
My oracles ring out resistlessly ? 


There’s not a garland—no not one that Earth 
Weaves now for me; and many would-be-wise 
As story-telling trickster mock me forth. 


O vulgar rabble that I quite despise, 
That lay their ban on every word I’ve spoke, 
As if such thoughts as theirs to mine could rise! 


Their song is nothing but a raven’s croak ; 
But when I ope these lips so pale with grief, 
It is as though the deep of Beauty broke. 


I warn the shipman, but from unbelief 
He yields him to the dancing waters’ lure, 
Until he’s wrecked against the rocky reef. 


But why should I sing truth to fool and boor 
Whose very gods to senseless idols turn, 
And who must have their lies unmixed and pure? 


I wind my wreaths and ashes fill the urn.’ 


After this sad strain the Pythoness withdraws into the temple, 
whither she is followed by Cidipus, eager to know who he is, 
whence he comes, and whither he is to go. Laius and Melchior 
then appear on the stage. Laius is a fine old Theban gentle- 
man, who does not like the democratic manners of the present 
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day, and is much scandalized at the want of respect with which 
he has been treated on his way to Delphi. Incognito or not, he 
wants more respect. Already in a fume he accosts (idipus, as 
he reiippears, in quite a rude manner, and in the rough encoun- 
ter which ensues, the old king is killed. 

In the Theban palace Jocasta is discovered conversing with 
her two court poets, Child and Grandchild. Their discourse 
turns on the literary gossip of the day, and then the Court’ of 
Love is opened. Jocasta propounds a theme, and Child and 
Grandchild produce glosses on it. But this innocent pastime is 
interrupted by Tiresias, who rushes in with news of dire import: 


TIRESIAS. 


O queen, upon this town of ours hath swoop’d a fearful shape of Ill! 
How glad I am to find you are surrounded by your poets still : 
Let them redeem us. 

JocasTa. 


Whav’s to pay? 
Kinp (Child.) 
Remember, arms is not my trade. 
TIRRSIAS. 


We have no call for arms. We want a verse that is correctly made. 
Apollo hath in anger turned his favor from the Theban folk, 

Because we all, instead of him, the idol Kotzebue invoke. 

To pay us off for this, the god hath sent on us a fearful minx 

With winged breast and dragon tail, whose name she says herself is Sphinz. 
Upon a rock beside the road this toll-gate keeper holds her place, 
Where every body needs must pass, so strait and narrow is the space; 
And, as she scruples not to swear, she’s sent to get from every soul 
That passes by her station there, a faultless distich as the toll ; 

And, as she hurls adown the steep the man whose distich has a fault, 
That gorge for nearly all the town is now become a burial vault; 

But if one traveller shall bring a distich that is fair and true, 

She’ll plunge into the gulf herself, and peace will bless the land anew. 


JOCASTA. 
Lord! what is easier than that? I'll send my brace of poets, sir. 
Kinp. 


But I would beg you, good my queen, remember, human ’tis to err, 
And poets are but human. So a sour reviewer rasp’d me hard 
For treating as a dactyl once the combination “‘ back-court-yard.” 


JOCASTA. 


Such things as that have been in vogue since verses first were made in Thebes : 
‘‘Lame” rhymes with “lamb,” and “throat” with ‘‘ knot,” and ‘‘sheaves ” 
are bundled up with ‘“ glebes. 5 


Kinpesxinp (Grandchild.) 
And ‘‘ waif” with ‘‘leaf.’ We are not yet the hindmost. Brother, let 


us go. 
And thinking out a distich, try to make this dragon leap below. 
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As Child and Grandchild go out, Melchior comes in and in- 
forms Jocasta of the murder of her husband. She receives the 
news with great equanimity, and proclaims that he who over- 
comes the Sphinx shall receive Jocasta’s crown and hand. We 
are now brought into the presence of the Sphinx, who declaims 
against the race of German bards. Poets pass by in crowds, 
each holding in his hand a tablet on which a distich is written, 
among them Child and Grandchild. The Sphinx reads the dis- 
tichs and hurls the authors into the abyss. Finally C&dipus ap- 
pears, and, after a short colloquy, presents his distich,® and the 
Sphinx plunges into the pit of the theatre and holds a biting. 
philippic against the Romantic mania prevailing in Germany. 

In the fourth act we meet Diagoras, who has returned to Cor- 
inth after an absence of thirty years, and greets his old flame 
once more. But as she desires of him an extravagant proof of 
his affection — in fact nothing less than his corporeal heart, of 
which she wishes to make a present to her husband — his love 
is suddenly changed into hatred, and he calls her ‘ Hecuba’ and 
‘Cockatoo’. Unruffled by this want of gallantry, she calmly ex- 
presses her determination to get hold of that noble organ, and 
Diagoras, becoming alarmed, prepares for flight. Just then 
the jealous Polybus comes in, who describes with peculiar gusto 
his mining operations, and drags the unhappy lover off to 
empty the poisoned bowl. 

Ten years have passed since CEdipus overcame the Sphinx, 
and he sits in his festal hall and deliberates with his grandees 
as to the ways and means of stopping the pestilence and the 
famine, which are devastating the land. ‘Tiresias arises to ex- 
plain the origin of the plague. The poets, who had been 
attracted to Thebes by the hope of winning the crown, are the 
cause of this great misfortune. Everywhere there is a smell of 
bad verses, of tobacco, of salves. Apollo, it is true, has changed 
all the poets into apes, camels, hoopoes, parrots, magpies, and 
other appropriate animals ; but the offensive matter still remains 
in the land. (E£dipus proposes to send Tiresias to Apollo’s 
shrine to inquire if there be any expiation. At this juncture 


s Moge die Welt durchschweifen der herrliche Dulder Odysseus, 
Kehrt er zurick, weh’ euch, wehe dem Freiergeschlecht ! 
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Balthasar enters and announces the death of Polybus and Ze- 
linda —a slip of Platen’s, by the way, for such a Lucrezia Bor- 
gia scene ought not to have been announced. That is too much 
in the style of the classic drama. It should have been acted 
with all the usual griping and gasping of the modern stage. 
But the poet has lost his opportunity, and we must content our- 
selves with Balthasar’s description. Diagoras had banqueted 
with Polybus, and the wine was drugged with arsenic. But be- 
fore the poison had its effect, Zelinda’s maids seized the poor 
lover and cut out that often disappointed heart. This much 
tried delicacy is served up to the king on the following day, and 
after it is devoured, Zelinda informs him that she has sacrificed 
her lover to his jealousy. Enraged at the discovery that he has 
been poisoned by his own act, Polybus plunges his sword into 
the bosom of his wife and thus both perish. With her last 
breath, Zelinda acknowledges that C&dipus is a foundling. 
While C&dipus is still quivering under this accumulation of tor- 
tures, Jocasta appears and announces the response of the oracle. 

The murderer of Laius must be punished, and, as the person is 
unknown, recourse must be had to incantation, and Jocasta ex- 
presses her great anxiety, which has been increased by Mel- 
chior’s confession that he had not exposed her infant son. Tire- 
sias, CEdipus, and all the train proceed to a church-yard which 
is furnished with cypresses and monuments of the most appro- 
ved cut. The seer evokes the ghost of Laius, who points to 
(Edipusas his murderer. At this supreme moment, Jocasta en- 
ters and Cidipus bares his breast to her that she may strike 
home and avenge her husband’s murder. She sees the mark of 
the bat —recognises her son — hurries away and hangs herself 
in the background. £dipus orders a coffin to be brought, and 
after a speech of great elegance of diction— for somehow even 
in this travesty CEdipus preserves his tragic dignity — he lays 
himself down, and while the lid is closing, the curtain falls to 
slow music. 

The reader will doubtless pardon us for omitting a minute 
analysis of the fifth act of the Romantic Cidipus, which contains 
a discussion of the tragic interlude. Of course Goodsense is 
completely triumphant and the Public more than half convin- 
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ced ; and to satisfy all parties Nevermind is led off in triumph 
to Bedlam, where he is sure to find an audience capable of ap- 
preciating his crack-brained fantasies.° 

The imitation of Aristophanes in this piece also is very close, 
and many verses are a direct echo of the great original." But 
while this close study gives these compositions of Platen a pe- 
culiar charm in the eyes of the classical scholar, the general pub- 
lic, even in Germany, has little real relish for such artificial re- 
productions; and Platen’s plays are destined to become at no 
distant day mere literary curiosities. As Platen’s powers ma- 
tured, he devoted himself more and more to lyric poetry in an- 
tique metres ; and asa master of the form, he is still unequalled 
in this direction ; so that those who are desirous of enriching 
our English poetry by classic versification, would do well to 
study Platen in order to see what has been done in a kindred 
tongue. But we shall attempt nothing at present in the way of 
translation from this interesting portion of his poems, and con- 
tent ourselves with one or two specimens of Platen’s power as a 
ballad-writer. In our judgment some of his pieces, though a 
little cold, rank among the best of German literature. His 
Harmosan, for instance, is better and more dramatic than Riick- 
ert’s on the same subject. 


HARMOSAN. 


‘The throne of the Sassanid now lay in dust, the ancient throne, 
And Meslem hands were plundering the treasur’d wealth of Ctesiphon : 
Now Omar came to Oxus’ strand —’twas after a many a hard fought day, 
Where Chosru’s grandson, Jezdegerd, a corpse on piles of corpses lay. 


As through the wide champaign he went, and countless booty well explored, 
A satrap, Harmosan by name, was brought before Medina’s lord ; 

The last that with the fearless foe among the mountains dared to strive, 

But ah! the hand so bold before, was manacled by heavy gyve. 


And Omar sternly vieweth him and saith ‘‘ Perceivest now how slight, 
How vain against the God we serve the idol-servers’ counter-might ?”’ 


And Harmosan thus answers him, *‘ Thy hands the victory have wrought, 
Whoso gainsays a conqueror, gainsays from foolish lack of thought. 


9 Obertollhausiberschnappungsnarrenschiff. 


10 For instance : 
*‘O Grobian! UO Grobian! O Grobian !|—’ 


is modelled on 


yop & Xdpwv, yaip & Xdpav, yaip & Xdpav. 
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I venture but a single prayer, well-weighing both thy lot and mine : 

Three days I’ve fought without a draught—O! serve me with a draught of 
wine.”’ 

The caliph beckons—at his beck a beaker on the captive waits, 

But Harmosan suspects a drug and still awhile he hesitates. 


‘Fear not,” outspeaks the Saracen, ‘‘ for treachery stains no Moslem soul: 
Thou shalt not die, my friend, until thy lips have drained this glowing bowl.” 
And then the Persian takes the cup, and quickly, with his ironed hand, 
Instead of drinking, hurls it down with instantaneous self-command. 


And Omar’s followers fall on him and haste to venge the cunning plan, 
Bright gleam their swords above the head of the all too crafty Harmosan— 
‘His life be spared,” cries Omar then, while warding off the threatening sword, 
‘*Tf aught be sacred on the earth, it is a warrior’s given word.’’’ 


And there is no little movement in Zobir: 


ZOBIR. 


‘ All eager for plunder, terrific and poor 
Abdallah has brought to the African shore 
The Arabian host, 

And suddenly stands upon Tripoli’s coast. 


Yet ere they lay siege to the wall and the gate, 
The noble Gregorius cometh in state— 

The victor renowned 

Byzantium sent out to make war on Mahound. 


While bravely he stems the fanatical tide, 

His daughter so winsome rides close by his side, 
Her lance in its rest, 

The golden-hair’d maiden with steel-covered breast. 


She had taken upon her a warrior’s part, 

And wielded her spear and shot far with her dart 
In the roar of the fight, 

Like Pallas and yet like Cytheré so bright. 


Her father arose, and then looking about 

He fired with valour his warriors stout — 

‘* Come cease with this game, 

My men — at Abdallah ! — for that is your aim. 


Whoever shall bring me the enemy’s head, 
To-day with my lovely Maria shall wed, 

With riches untold : 

Beside her dear self, countless treasures of gold.” 


Then thicker the shafts of the Christians they flew, 
And the Moslem grew fainter in muscle and thew, 
And Abdallah in gloom 

Withdrew to his tent and avoided his doom. 


Yet one in that host fought with spirit aflame, 

A thunderbolt he, and Zobir was his name : 

Off rides he in wrath, 

And his spur, as it rings, sprinkles blood in his path. 
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He speaks to his master and says: “ Will you miss 
The fight like a boy? What, Abdallah, is this? 

By the caliph you’re sent 

To conquer the world, and you dream in your tent ! 


Let that which the Christian devised to unnerve 
The Moslem, be made his own ruin to serve: 
Your promises make 

The equal of his, and the same be the stake. 


Announce to your soldiers this guerdon of fight: 
Whoever the enemy’s leader shall smite 

On his infidel head, 

I'll grant him the lovely Maria to wed.” 


Abdallah proclaims it— new light in his eyes — 
His soldiers take heart at the glorious prize — 
Zobir in the van 

With the whirl of his scimetar slaughters his man. 


See! the Christians they hide in the town their disgrace — 
See ! how the gaunt Moslems crowd into the place ! 

See! floats from the tow’rs 

The flag of the prophet —‘‘ the city is ours!” 


Long, long did Maria the foeman withstand : 
Surrounded at last by a Saracen band, 

On the tide she was swept 

To the feet of Zobir, and she saw him and wept. 


Then outspeaketh one from the midst of the horde :— 

‘We bring you your winsome, your lovely reward, 

The beautiful fere 

That you fought with us for, and you’ve gained her, Zobir!” 


Then answers the hero with sneer and with jest: 

‘¢ Who tempteth the manhood that reigns in my breast? 
Catch me like.a bird? 

I fight for my God and I fight for his word ! 


For love of a Christian I vie with you? I? 

Go! girl! for thy freedom is granted thee, fly — 
What seekest thou here? 

Go, weep for thy father and curse thou Zobir.”’ 


From the year 1826, the year in which he wrote the Fateful 
Fork, Platen spent much of his time in Italy, where he sought 
a milder climate for his delicate health, a softer air for his exci- 
table nerves, and the soothing influence of absence for the irri- 
tation of a wounded self-love. Many of his Odes and Hymns 
were written in Italy, and are steeped in the light of a Southern 
sky. But the darts of satire reached him even in his voluntary 
exile, and it was from Italy that he sent back the Romantic 
Cédipus to punish his assailants. Immermann was good natu- 
red about it, but Heine, whom Platen called ‘ the shamelessest of 
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human kind’, heaped on his enemy the vilest slanders, which it 
were a shame even to mention. In 1832 Platen returned to 
Germany for a short time, and went backwards and forwards be- 
tween Italy and Germany, until April, 1834, when he left his 
native land for the last time. He died of fever near Syracuse, 
whither he had fled from the cholera, December the fifth, 1835. 
An Austrian prince visited his tomb a few years ago and wrote: 
‘What German passes through Syracuse without going to see 
Platen’s grave? Our carriage stopped at a shabby house, and 
we stumbled and jumbled through an orchard after the Italian 
fashion, pushed through branches and through thorns by a nar- 
row and steep path that ran along the garden, and suddenly 
found ourselves standing by the grave of the great poet, who 
showed the astonished world what can be done with the Ger- 
man language in antique metre. The tombstone has a Latin 
inscription that calls the poet the German Horace, and the coat- 
of-arms of the Platen family, already mutilated, has been let 
into the garden-wall in mosaic. Poverty-stricken cypresses 
stand on the right and on the left of the spot.’ And as we review 
this description, which bears the impress of fidelity, we can not 
help thinking that our tribute to the memory of an old favorite, 
is something like that visit of Maximilian’s to the poet’s grave: 
—that we have dragged our readers over a rough and thorny 
path to see a neglected tomb —an inscription in a strange tongue 
—a mutilated coat-of-arms, and a few cypresses that have not 
borne transplanting very well. 





Art. VIII.—Contributions to the Natural History of the United 
States of America. I. Essay on Classification. By Louis 
Agassiz. Boston. 1857. 


The very title of this work is an invitation to further con- 
tributors. All the great writers on Natural Science have la- 
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mented the sparseness of observers, and the greatest hope of 
ever unravelling the mysteries of Nature, is founded on the fact 
that so much, at least, has been discovered while the laborers 
were few, and on the anticipation of what may be achieved when 
the work has been so systematized as to render all mankind con- 
tributors. This makes it the duty of every man to be a Fellow 
of this great Royal Society of Science; and if he has, or be- 
lieves he has, accomplished anything, to communicate it to the 
general stock. Only by receiving these contributions, though 
but of one sun-dried brick at a time, can we hope to build the 
tower of human knowledge to that heavenly elevation which 
is Science. As it rises, the range of vision is extended ; but 
the builders’ difficulties increase ever more and more, as they 
approach the place of the cope-stone. This is our excuse 
for offering the following brief and imperfect essay ; not as a 
criticism upon the works of distinguished men, but in fur- 
therance of their views—to add, so to speak, another stone 
to the edifice upon which they are master-builders. 

While M. Agassiz is undoubtedly correct in the general state- 
ment that recent discoveries have not set aside the old classifica- 
tion of Linneus, Lamarck, and their compeers, it should not 
be concealed that the advances in Physiology and Histology 
have modified the earlier views of Morphology and Classifica- 
tion. There has been so much re-arrangement and transposition 
in special cases, that it has become doubtful whether the received 
system amounts to more than a convenient aid to memory, in- 
stead of indicating grand and inherent distinctions in organized 
beings. Already has the great truth dawned, that there is no 
saltus in Nature; that there is a simple slide, by imperceptible 
gradations, from the lowest to the highest note in the scale. 
Though this has been conjectured, or assumed as a hypothesis, 
by the most philosophical minds, it has not been susceptible of 
demonstration. The broad distinctions of the mere classifiers can 
only be justified on a contrary presumption, which has proved 
vicious and injurious; for while it has led to close observation 
of differences, and the multiplication of classes, genera, and 
species until the mind recoils from the vast labor before it, 
the tracing out of similarities and the discovery of the true 
homologies have been in a corresponding degree neglected. 
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Yet we can agree with M. Agassiz’s expressions of wonder 
that the first classifiers were so nearly correct, that they are so 
well sustained by more recent analysis. Theoretic anticipations 
of truth are not so rare, however, as to cause us to give undue 
weight to this circumstance. The Copernican system was known 
as a beautiful hypothesis which might well excite the admiration 
and command the belief of an enthusiastic Galileo, long before 
the calculations of Newton furnished its demonstration and ex- 
alted theory to science. And there is a yet more ancient antici- 
pation than this or any of them — in the Scriptural account of the 
order of creation of organic beings. The waters first teemed 
with life; fish, reptiles and birds successively came into being ; 
and finally mammalia appeared upon the land, followed by man. 
All modern science confirms this order, though it has pursued 
an independent path of investigation. While such anticipations 
may excite our surprise, they are rather curious to the Psychol- 
ogist than profitable to the Naturalist ; and should not be al- 
lowed to restrain the utmost liberty of hypothesis while we 
search out those plans, as yet undetected, which will harmonize 
all created forms. The tying-down of Science to these precon- 
ceived classifications, except for purposes of temporary conve- 
nience, is much to be deprecated, as they will all be found hin- 
drances rather than aids to knowledge. 

For instance, the broad and apparently natural division of or- 
ganic beings into the Animal and Vegetal Kingdoms, is a vi- 
cious classification. It hinders our passing from one to the other 
in search of these analogies and homologies upon the discovery 
of which all our progress depends, and which, upon these pre- 
conceived theories, must be found severally for each kingdom, 
and for each department. This, it is true, is passing away; 
but, though some have gone so far as to trace analogies between 
plants and animals, who has yet been bold and fortunate enough 
to assert and prove one single homologue? So again —to nar- 
row down the field — while we can not too much applaud that 
first conception of Comparative Anatomy, which broke upon us 
like a revelation of light —‘ the wing of a bird, the fore-leg of 
a horse, the paddles of a whale, the arm of a man, are construct- 
ed on the same plan, of identically the same materials ’— is it 
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not singular and striking that the revelation has stopped here, 
at the mere opening of the dawn? This very quotation is re- 
iterated in every essay on the subject, from the first sophomoric 
attempt of the student to the profoundest treatise of the scholar, 
and with it we seem well content. Yet it extends only to ani- 
mals, and to animals only of the vertebrate series. Can homo- 
logy then be traced only between animals of the same class ; and 
has transcendental analysis really ceased with its founders? If 
so, the ancient classifiers, who had no conception of homology 
as now developed, must have been indeed inspired. 

But it is not so: many of these homologies have been discov- 
ered and pointed out. Still it is presumed that these classes — 
Vertebrata, Articulata, Mollusca, Radiata, and Plants —are 
built on their several distinct plans; and that from one to other, 
Nature has made certain great leaps. In fine, until all homolo- 
gies and distinctions are traced out, we can not tell whether the 
present classification is complete or not; and even if in the end 
it should be retained for convenience, we may come to view the 
subjects in a different order, and to transfer many individuals from 
one class to another. The latter process is even now going on. 

It is not necessary, in a paper like the present, nor is it our 
purpose, to attack these ancient divisions or to suggest any new 
class. It is sufficient simply to invite the learned and philo- 
sophical to inquire if these are final and satisfactory in them- 
selves and in the order in which they are presented. 

The propriety of assigning the first place to the Vertebrata, will 
not be disputed. If there were no other satisfactory reason, the 
fabulists furnish us one: Quis pinawit leonem? Man belongs to 
this class. How it would be if wasps or crabs were discussing 
natural history, we need not stop to inquire. Nextin the order 
of the books, come the Articulata, on the presumption that they 
are of higher organization than Mollusks. May not this be 
questioned ? 

There is usually but one principle — but one rule invoked to 
decide their relative rank :— Differentiation. This is one of 
the dicta of the Comparative Anatomists and Physiologists, by 
which they propose to determine the relative grades of all or- 
ganic creatures, and, when properly understood and limited, it 
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isa good one. Between animals of the same class, it may be 
sufficient; but it is doubtful if it furnishes grounds to decide 
what rank to give a class, and in what class to place a family. 
Nothing has stood so much in the way of progress in Morphol- 
ogy, as the undue weight attached to differentiation. Upon this 
ground alone the Articulata are allowed to outrank the Mollusca. 
Differentiation is not more complete in the Vertebrata than in 
the higher grades of Articulate creatures — scarcely so much so; 
while in the most highly developed Mollusca, it is compara- 
tively low. If this were-to decide, it would be conclusive. 

It may be asked here: What difference does it make which is 
rated higher or lower in the scale of being, provided the classes 
be kept separate? This is the difference:— it leaves the basis 
of classification indistinct, uncertain, and perhaps false. For- 
merly every soft-bodied creature was called a Mollusk, though 
many of them have in organization proved really articulate, and 
many radiate. Let the classification be based upon the real or- 
ganization, as M. Agassiz and others are now endeavoring to do, 
and many more will change places. 

Another unfortunate and vicious assumption or concession of 
the earlier naturalists, bearing upon this point, was, that the 
hard parts — the bony skeletons of the Vertebrata, and crusta- 
ceous coverings of the Articulata — were more permanent in their 
forms — retained the impressions, so to speak, of homologues 
through a greater variety of forms and uses than the soft parts. 
This is now seen to be all a mistake. If there is any difference 
at all, it is in favor of the soft parts. Though first observed in 
the bones, with a little care homologues may be as easily traced 
in flesh ; and nature is quite as persistent in the latter to retain 
through every form some vestige at least of every organ or part 
differentiated in the original type, or in any other form built 
upon the same type. 

To return to the subject of the relation of the Classes, espe- 
cially of the relative rank of the Mollusks and Articulates — 
how is it possible that the importance of the organization of the 
real living creature—the nerves and the blood — has been so 
much overlooked? The true undoubted Mollusks — the Cepha- 
lopoda, Gasteropoda, &c., with a heart and nervous system ap- 
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proaching in kind the type of the Vertebrata — are placed in 
rank below the Crustacea and Insects which have neither heart 
nor rudiment of brain. And why? Merely because a hard 
skeleton, internal or external, is wanting, or because much fewer 
organs are differentiated. And yet it is demonstrated that for 
the first time in the ascending series of being, the heart, brain, 
and eyes, afterwards so complete and universal in the Vertebrata, 
are found in Cephalopods. But because the creature has no dis- 
tinct head, legs, feet, fins, &c., the gigantic squid is considered 
inferior to the crab, which has all of these. 

Physiologists can see the near approach of the Cephalopods 
to the vertebrate series, without having discovered yet any con- 
necting link. But this is not the most difficult part of the prob- 
lem. Itis the step between the Articulata and the Mollusks, 
This is the chasm to be bridged. It can not be through the 
Cephalopods, confessedly the highest in rank of the Molluscous 
series. It can not be that a Cephalopod was developed (to use 
the phrase of some) into an insect, or was the next step to a lob- 
ster. How then? Perhaps it can be shown how a Crustacean 
might, in the ascending scale, have become a Mollusk. 

We could not undertake, in the limits of the present paper, 
to review the whole series of organic beings to show every link 
in the chain; but in order to understand it in any one point, it 
is necessary to glance at the whole. The link now to be con- 
sidered is between the Articulates and Mollusks, and the point 
in question is the ordination of these departments. 

In all organisms, the governing laws, as often pointed out, 
are those of nutrition and reproduction. In the very lowest 
stages of Protophyta and Protozoa we see these functions as 
clearly marked as in the highest Vertebrata. In the very sim- 
plest we find an axis of nutrition and an axis of increase. There 
is a reason and law which determines this ; but we will not dive 
so deep at this time: it is only necessary here to notice the fact 
that at one end (so to speak) of the organism nourishment is re- 
ceived, at the other reproduction is effected. In the class usual- 
ly considered the most simple—that of plants — these two func- 
tions are performed ezternally. But this language must be ac- 
cepted in a qualified and comparative sense. The forces in ac- 
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tion must be internal to the organism ; but, compared with those 
of animals, the organs of plants appear to be external. In the 
simplest Protophyta we find no differentiation of organs. The 
whole external surface is probably the organ of nutrition and 
aeration. At length, at a certain point the cell divides, or there 
is a pushing-out of the surface —and there is increase or addi- 
tion to the organism: reproduction is complete. In the Protozoa 
we see no essential difference, except that the functions are per- 
formed within. Here is the fundamental law and only real dis- 
tinction between the kingdoms : the plant is nourished from with- 
out ; the animal from within. 

What then is the step made — the advance? There has sim- 
ply been an involution of the organs of the plant to form the ani- 
mal. In these primitive forms of organic life, the process is no 
more and no less complicated than in the highest. A portion of 
the external surface is folded in, to form the internal organs. 
This is the simple law, running through the whole: this in- 
volution constitutes the distinction which marks the creature an 
animal. Both creatures belong to the one great system of or- 
ganic life: the distinctive appellations may be matter of fancy ; 
but it is most convenient to follow the popular idea and regard 
the involuted creature as the higher in order. It might be said 
that the involute is first, and has only failed to develope into 
the more perfect external-living creature. Indeed Physiology 
seems to establish this as the true order. Evolution is what ap- 
pears to be aimed at: the organism seems to be striving to ac- 
complish that result; but it remains involute, an animal, be- 
cause it has failed to effect evolution into a plant. Throughout 
the whole chain of organic existence this appears the one law of 
progress —of development (to adopt the phrase of a favorite 
theory with some) of the lower grades into the higher. An evo- 
lution fails; the creature remains more folded in upon itself, 
and the functions of life are performed upon a higher type. 
This is manifest as we ascend the scale and deal with grades of 
the same kingdom and class, and with the growth and develop- 
ment of the same individual. Long ago it was pointed out by 
Goethe that in plants, that which was considered the highest de- 
velopment of their life — the reproductive system — was only a 
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kind of failure to evolve a leaf, the really perfect effort of vege- 
table life; that flower and fruit, the beauty and glory of plants, 
were, in truth, abortive efforts to produce in perfect form their 
kind: a defect, a beginning of decay, a prophecy of death. That 
in animals (and in plants also) sex was the result of different de- 
grees of evolution of the functional parts. It is the universal law. 

To take up again the order of organic creatures: we have first 
the Protophyta, simple cells, each cell distinct, and each per- 
forming all its vital functions distinctly. If connected with 
others, this is merely a mechanical aggregation, and no real or- 
ganic union. So with the Protozodn: it also is a simple crea- 
ture — one involute cell. 

As we ascend the scale, the first ancient class we meet after 
reaching the animal kingdom, is the Radiata. How is this dis- 
tinguished from the proceeding? Only by composition : an or- 
ganic union of an indefinite number of otherwise simple organ- 
isms. And such also are plants. Radiate animals are those 
constituted most like plants; entirely so, indeed, except the one 
fact of internal instead of external organs. 

Still advancing, we arrive at another kind of compound ani- 
mals, in which the rays are unequally developed, most of the 
axes of life are obliterated or subordinated, and there is an in- 
definite development of similar parts, joints, or segments, upon 
a single axis of radiation, constituting an Articulate animal. 
There is really no change in the plan — not even another evolu- 
tion. Similar to this is the development in the vegetal king- . 
dom. 

M. Agassiz is right when he removes most of the Radiata into 
the Articulate department: he only stops short in the work when 
he places some of them among the Mollusks. We believe that 
many of the supposed Mollusca will be found to be foetal forms 
of Articulates or Radiates, which we suppose to be only a sub- 
ordinate branch of the Articulate plan. But between Articu- 
lates and true Mollusks, the distinction is fundamental. The 
difference is as complete as between plants and animals. More- 
over, it is similarin kind. Another involution takes place. In- 
stead of developing external antenne, wings, legs, &c., by invo- 
lution a totally different set of organs, internal to the creature, is 
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fashioned out of these worn-out tools of nature ; and organic life 
takes another step toward the highest grade of being. ‘This may 
not at first appear. As yet the new type is only a Mollusk: it 
is only the embryo, so to speak, of the future Vertebrate. 

Nor has nature left us entirely in the dark how this step is 
taken. A little, humble, almost microscopic creature is our 
guide: the Crustacean genus Cypris. Here we see a perfectly 
developed articulate being inclosed in a pair of scales like a bi- 
valve Mollusk. It still has the articulate organization, the eye, 
the aerating oar-wings of its immediate predecessor ; yet so ar- 
ranged that these appendages have only to be agglomerated to 
form the mantle of his successor. And in addition to this, in 
the remnants of its articulate organization, the Cypris presents 
the rudiments of molluscan features, which again, when fully 
developed, become vertebrate. This is most evident in its bi- 
valve crust: a very inconsiderable fact apparently, as yet ; but 
involving the most important significance. For right here is 
changed the axis of operation of the principal nerves and mus- 
cles. The valves are formed by the special development of two 
of the dorsal scales or segments of the body of ordinary Crusta- 
ceans. In the common crab we see the extraordinary develop- 
ment of one. The Cypris developes two; and these, folding in 
upon each other, inclose the little creature. This very inclosure 
perfects a hinge and developes powerful muscles before not seen, 
or dormant. The muscle begets a principal nerve. And we 
perceive that the action of these muscles and nerves is éransverse 
to their action in the previous type. Theaxisischanged. One 
step more, and the creature becomes folded in upon itself, with 
no necessity for many organs, yet with a vastly increased inter- 
nal surface for nutrition, and with a diminished external surface 
for aeration. A rudimentary heart is produced. 

By degrees the indefinite segments of the articulate plan are 
reduced to two. Two segments now constitute, the type upon 
which organic forms are to be constructed, from the simplest true 
Mollusk to Man. Henceforth all creatures are formed upon the 
two-fold plan which has its origin in the two segments of the 
articulate type, and a bi-lateral symmetry is the result. Yet 
this plan is first seen in the lowest true Mollusk, without head, 

15 ; 
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eyes, or many very distinct organs. But such organs as are de- 
veloped are precisely homologous to those of vertebrated animals; 
and the Mollusk is but the lowest of the series of bi-sezmental 
creatures, which, in their highest forms, become vertebrated. 

This bi-segmental constitution, and the accompanying change 
in the axis of motion, account for all the modifications we see in 
the appendages to the skeleton. ‘The physiology of jaws and 
limbs, and their actions, is thus placed on a firmer basis, and 
goes back further and further in the series of being ; and we 
wonder more and more at Nature’s parsimony and her variety, 
It is thus discovered that the limbs of vertebrate animals are not 
merely analogous to the appendages of Articulata, but that Na- 
ture, true to the divine harmony which pervades all things, will 
here invoke no new principle, will introduce no new plan, but 
fashions all upon one pattern whose primitive sketch was seen 
in the first creature when creation’s work began. 

If these views be correct,—and, to our minds at least, the 
evidence is conclusive — it follows that all organic forms should 
be arranged under three great divisions: the first including the 
Vertebrata and true Mollusca ; the second, the Articulata and 
Radiata ; and the third, Plants. Ifthe Protophyta can not be 
included with the Plants, nor the Protozoa with the Radiata, 
these must form two additional departments. 

Plants, as already shown, are creatures of external organs — 
non-volute ; the Articulata and Radiata, of one volution ; and 
the higher forms, of two. It is needless here to recapitulate the 
various minor marks of distinction, but among the more im- 
portant characteristics may be mentioned the following :— All 
except the true Protophyta and Protozoa, are compound crea- 
tures. Plants are compound. Thus in any of our familiar 
exogens, each node may be regarded as a distinct creature, con- 
nected with, and more or less dependent upon, a multitude of 
others. Each leaf displays the perfect organism, and sometimes 
is itself compound. This is not distinctive, however, between 
plants and animals, for ths Articulata and Radiata are poly- 
compounds, and the Vertebrata are bi-compounds. Neither can 
plants be distinguished by the source of their nutrition. Plants 
do not feed exclusively on in organic matter: many of them are 
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parasitic, and may be regarded as highly carnivorous; while all 
are capable of assimilating organic pabulum. Nor is it true 
that plants alone have the power to assimilate inorganic matter. 
Many of the so-ca!led lower animals possess this power, though 
in an inferior degree ; while the highest are not altogether des- 
titute of it. There remains but the one great distinction :—the 
organs of plants are external. They live out-of-doors, as they 
are compelled to do, to appropriate the principal elements of 
their nutrition. They have no need of muscles or nerves. Only 
while in embryo — in a bud or seed, is there an apparent invo- 
lution of the organism. The germ developes its descending axis 
in fixed plants — its root, corresponding to the head in animals 
— takes hold of its destined nidus, raises aloft its ascending 
axis, and soon fulfils all the laws of its being. We can detect 
in it but few homologues of organs in higher creatures, for the 
leaf, which is essentially the creature, performs all the functions 
of stomach, lungs, skin, &c. In this respect it is no lower than 
many animals. But if the leaf is homologous to any one organ 
of higher animals, more than to another, it is to that organ 
which is first differentiated in the latter —the liver. The or- 
gans and mode of reproduction are probably also the same in 
plants and animals; but, in the present stage of science, this 
can not be demonstrated. 

Animals having been distinguished from plants by having in- 
ternal functions, it remains to distinguish them from each other. 
The first series of animals are compounds also; the Articulata 
and Radiata being both many-compounded. The latter may 
be regarded as creatures with articulations less distinctly mark- 
ed, or extending in many directions. The Articulata consist of 
many segments, each segment being a repetition of the hgnolo- 
gues of all the others. All are distinguished from plants by the 
simple law of internal functions: they procure their nutrition 
and make their increase within. And they may be distinguished 
from all other animals by the fact that the last and highest of 
the series are bi-compound, and formed by an involution of two 
segments of the preceding. Hence, as we have seen, they are 
universally bi-lateral ; whether the halves be equally developed, 
forming bi-lateral symmetry, as in the highest; or, as in some 
of the lowest, one half be obliterated or remain rudimentary. 
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This completes our brief sketch of the basis of classification of 
organic beings. These views are not novelties or capricious in- 
novations: they are consistent with the observations and princi- 
ples of all naturalists. We merely look at the subject from a 
different point of view. For the practical purposes of investi- 
gation and study, no change need be made; unless it be to 
place the Mollusca above the Articulata ; and even this change 
is not new, as, if we are not mistaken, it was the order adopted 
by the earliest classifiers. 

We have no thought of touching on the various hypotheses of 
Creation, Species, Variation, &c., nor do we assail any one’s 
principles or prejudices. And it may be said that these views 
do not necessarily support the developement hypothesis as dis- 
tinct from that of types and archetypes. So far as anything 
here stated is concerned, the popular conception may be the 
just one. 

It is not the part of Science to produce or harmonize cosmogo- 
nies; nor should it be deemed irreligious because it is limited to 
second causes. And the man who looks upon Nature as opera- 
ting by means of the plastic powers conferred by the Creator, 
who regards creation as the operation of fixed laws, may have 
a more profound veneration for, and a higher conception of, 
Deity, than the popular theologian who discusses his works as 
the efforts of a respectable mechanic. 





Art. IX— BOOK NOTICES. 


1. Agznts’ Companion. (Confidential. ) 


Tuis little book, containing just 24 pages, is altogether conjiden- 
tial, It was never designed to meet the publiceye. By whom it was 
written, or printed, or left in our office, is a mystery to us. We 
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are inclined to think, however, that one more confidential rule 
should be added to this curious string of ‘all-important practical 
instructions’ for the benefit of Agents, namely: Be exceedingly 
careful how you drop your dear Conjidential Companion in the offices 
of editors. For they are not good at keeping secrets, and may re- 
veal the whole art and mystery by which the gullibility of simple- 
minded people is practised upon without mercy. 

This little book contains, not ‘the whole duty of man,’ but only 
the whole duty of book-peddlers; and amostcuriouscodeit is. It 
stands, like the code of honor, apart from all other codes, and erects 
itself in defiance of all the ordinary rules of morality. Ifthe one 
teaches how you may very heroically take the life of your friend, 
the other shows how you may very consientiously pick his pocket. 
It is said to be certain , nay, infallible, in its operation. The fol- 
lowing is the motto on the title page: 


‘Read and Practice what you Read, 
‘Tf you’d be certain to succeed’ ; — 


and the agent is assured that, ‘dy a careful study of these all.impor- 
tant Practica Instructions, your work becomes easy and your 


success sure. Otherwise, failure is inevitable.’ 

Let us, then, read, learn, and inwardly digest these ‘ ALL-IMPOR- 
TANT PRacTICAL Instructions.’ They evince no little knowledge 
of human nature. Indeed, we are told, (p. 13,) that ‘few avocations 
equal this in acquiring a knowledge of mankind.’ The author of 
the rules before us, certainly understands the weak side of human 
nature, and knows how to play on it with the cunning hand of a 
master. Of course, he does not write himself 2 knave: he knows 
far too well the importance of, at least, the appearance of fairness, 
and frankness, and honesty. Hence, the very first rule he lays 
down, is this: ‘ Let the Agent, by thorough study and examination, 
convince himself of the value of the work he undertakes to sell. 
This must be no forced conviction.’ It must be real. ‘ This is the 
basis of that open and manly bearing, without which there can be no 
continued success.’ (p.1.) The Agent must feel, too, that he ‘isa 
Moral Colporteur’; one of the grand enlighteners of the human 
race. Now all this is for show; it forms no part of the ‘ Practt- 
cau Instructions.’ These are all adapted to sell any book, whether 
good, bad, or indifferent; and, indeed, the Agent is admonished 
(p. 7): ‘Remember that more depends upon you than your book. 
A poor agent will not succeed with the very best book ; a good agent 
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will succeed with almost any book.’ Shall the agent, then, refuse 
to canvass for a book, until, ‘by a thorough examination’, he has 
convinced himself of its rea] merits? If a history be put into his 
hands, shall he sit down and study history, poring over original 
records and documents, in order to convince himself of its truth- 
fulness and value, ere he sets out on his sublime mission as ‘ a moral 
colporteur.’? Or shall he study science and philosophy, till he is 
qualified to form a real opinion respecting works on science and 
philosophy, before he consents to become one of the enlighteners of 
the human race by their dissemination? If the poor agent, indeed, 
were such a fool as to attempt to obey this part of his instructions, 
he would soon find himself out in the cold, without books, without 
confidential rules, and without employment. The ‘ open and manly 
bearing ’"— based on real conviction —‘ without which there can be 
no continued success,’ is merely the opening flourish of the book, 
‘the homage which vice pays to virtue.’ The cream of the whole 
book is found, not in this opening flourish and show of virtue, but 
in its last sentence, namely: ‘If you want to make money fast, 
follow the foregoing instructions.’ The italics are not ours. How 
to make money fast, that is the question; and how to sell ‘ any 
book,’ is the one golden secret treated of in these confidential rules. 

‘The grand secret of success in obtaining subscribers, is INFLU- 
ENCE!’ (p. 4). The agent must influence the imagination of his 
intended victim. How? ‘ He reads or repeats from memory the 
description of the work given in the prospectus.’ (p. 4). He first con- 
vinces himself of the great virtue of the work, and then repeats 
the prospectus! The description of the work in the prospectus is, 
we are told, ‘as glowing and fascinating as possible’; and this, re- 
peated in ‘a full-toned voice’ and in ‘a dignified manner’, ‘ appeals 
to the imagination, and hence the success of the Agent is sometimes 
surprising’ (p.5). ‘We have known some agents’, says our con- 
fidential guide, ‘so very illiterate that they could with difficulty 
write their own names, (much less comprehend the merits of the 
book), meet with splendid success, because they had a pleasant way 
of repeating from the prospectus the description of the article they 
had for sale,’ (p. 8). 

Great stress is laid on the ‘Influence of the Subscription List.’ 
This is called a ‘ wonderful influence’. (p. 9). The Subscription List 
is said to exert ‘a sort of mesmeric influence’, and to operate ‘ like 
an epidemic.’ (p 5). ‘ Let us illustrate this,’ says our little book, 
‘the greatest of all influences to success. An agent will go, say 
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into a village or district, with his prospectus-book in which to re- 
ceive signatures. The people in that especial locality may have 
been previously such great sufferers from dishonest agents, as to be 
particularly opposed to subscribing. If the agent understands the 
business, he first makes the acquaintance of a few of the leading 
men, and induces them to subscribe, which he can easily do, if his 
book is worthy, and he has the right social and persuasive qualities: 
However much these men may have been deceived previously, they 
can frequently again be induced to subscribe, for man has conji- 
dence in his fellow-man, and this feeling can never be entirely ob- 
literated. If unsuccessful in obtaining the influence of such per- 
son in any other way, he can at any rate get them to subscribe on 
condition of leaving it optional with them, when he delivers, to 
take or not to take the book Having thus got started, the thing 
goes on like an epidemic. Men subscribe because their neighbors 
have. The showing of the book will in each individual case have 
little effect compared with the next operation, that is the unfolding 
of the subscription list, when the array of signatures strikes the 
person with a sort of mesmeric influence. The agent then does not 
put the hateful question, which recalls unpleasant reminiscences, 
“Will you subscribe?” but simply says, ‘‘ would you not like to have 
a copy of the work?” and if they say yes. slips the pen into their 
hands for that purpose. And it is so easy to write one’s name, so 
much easier than paying for a book on the spot, that this desirable 
point is readily accomplished, and the agent “ goes on his way re- 
joicing.”’ 

The agent must not carry the books with him, or offer to sell 
them upon inspection ; for it is not so easy to get men to put their 
hands into their pockets, and pull out the cash. ‘ WE CAN ASSURE 
you’, says our confidential adviser in capitals, ‘ that the oNLY WAY 
TO SELL BOOKS AND MAKE MONEY FAST AT IT, IS FIRST TO GO 
AROUND AND GET THE SUBSCRIBERS, AND THEN DELIVER THE BOOKS. 
WE NEVER KNEW AN AGENT TO SUCCEED IN ANY OTHER WAY.’ (p. 2.) 
‘It is so easy to write one’s name, so much easier than paying for a 
book on the spot ;’ that the subscription list is started, and swelled 
till it operates like magic upon others. The great secret of success, 
indeed, consists in the art of getting up the wonder-working sub- 
scription list. The agent must be exceedingly careful to start his 
list with none but ‘leading men’. He must induce these to sub- 
scribe. He can easily do this, we are told, ‘if his book is worthy, 
and he has the right social and persuasive qualities.’ But suppose 
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his book is worthless, or that he has not the right sort of persua- 
sive qualities, what then? He must, at all events, have the names 
of ‘leading men.’ They start his list. They make it work like 
magic. Better to have no names at all, than those of common 
people. There is no magic in such names. No! you must abso- 
lutely have the names of ‘leading men,’ of dignitaries in church 
or state,— of Rev. Mr. Ranter, or Squire Snooks, or Dr. Cheapsides, 
or Honorable Mr. Pickpocket ; and if they cannot be otherwise se- 
cured, you must say to such reverend and learned dignitaries, 
‘Only give us your names; you need not take the books or pay for 
them.’ Now, we have often seen the names of such ‘ leading men’ 
at the head of subscription lists; and we have always supposed 
they were bona fide subscribers. But, if we may believe the little 
book before us, they may be easily got to subscribe, or to pretend 
to subscribe, if they have to pay nothing for the honor of heading 
the list. Is this possible? If so, then we can never know here- 
after, whether these ‘leading men’ at the heads of subscription 
lists, are bona fide subscribers, or merely decoy ducks; whether 
they are real men, or merely the tools of a tool employed to sell 
books. What ‘leading man’ will, after such a disclosure, ever per- 
mit his name to go at the head of a subscription list? 

The writer has much to say respecting the all-important point of 
‘STARTING THE LIST.’ ‘In entering a new place,’ says he, (p. 6), 
you should always obtain some of the most influential men of 
all parties and sects to head your list. To accomplish this, get 
some influential man to give you a list of such of his neighbors 
as he thinks would be likely to subscribe —such as are reading 
men. Then, when you call upon any one of these persons, you can 
say, you were recommended to him by Squire , or Dr. ; 
or Rev. Mr. , (as the case may be,) as a reading man, likely 
to want the book. This has a good effect, and is pleasing to the 
individual addressed. Be careful not to start the list with inferior 
names, it will do as much harm as the other does benefit. Before 
calling upon a man, inquire about his peculiarities, so as to know how 
to address him. Inquire for him by name, and introduce yourself by 
name ; it creates confidence.’ 

‘Sometimes’, says the little book, ‘you can get a man of influ- 
ence with his neighbors to go around for a few hours, and perhaps 
for a day or two, and introduce you to his acquaintances. In this 
way you can often more than double your list, and can well afford 
to give him a copy of your book when you deliver’. (p. 7). Surely a 
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small bribe for ‘a man of influence’. The same instructions are 
repeated, with significant hints as to the means of procuring influ- 
ential names, ‘On entering a new place, learn first who are the 
leading or most influential men, and do not fail by some means to 
get their names to head your list, for your swecess depends almost 
wholly upon it ; if they will not subscribe, get their names for their 
influence, as though they were subscribers. We are all consciously 
or unconsciously influenced by the example of others, especially of 
those who hold positions of power through the possession of wealth, 
office, education, or otherwise.’ (p. 15). But is it possible,—can 
such men be bribed to lend their names to head a subscription list ? 
Will the present of a book buy them? Our author continues, ‘ Be 
careful not to start your list with inferior names [especially if su- 
perior ones are so cheap]; it is better to reject them entirely than 
to receive them at first, as it prevents influential persons from 
subscribing’. (p.15). These agents are directed to have a special 
eye to ministers of the Gospel. It is better ‘to make a discount of 
fifty cents on a dollar, or even your whole commission, to ministers, 
as that is customary’; than to do without the influence of their 
names’. (p.15). If you can only prevail on the bell-wether to 
leap the fence, of course the flock will follow his example. 

Our little book is full of wise practical instruction, all directing 
how ‘to make money fast’, not how mankind may be most effectu- 
ally enlightened. ‘ Whatever you do’, the agent is told, ‘ don’t take 
a subscription for a library’. Why? Because, if you do, ‘every 
person in the neighborhood belongs to the library ’, and will ‘ expect 
to read that one’, (p. 21). You will diffuse too much light! and 
‘ fail to do any thing in that place because you have sold one copy 
to alibrary’. All this is, no doubt, very commendable; but then 
let us hear no more about the dignity of the ‘ Moral Colporteur’; 
the grand enlightener of the human race. 

The agent must have a great many winning ways about him. 
He must see to the children especially, if any happen to present 
themselves. ‘Call them up, get them interested, for a subscription 
is often made for their benefit’. (p. 7). Pull every possible string ; 
work ‘every conceivable wire. Get subscriptions by fair means, if 
you can; but, at all events, get subscriptions ‘by some means’. 
Tickle the vanity of your victims, till they give you their names. 
‘Avoid public gatherings. Avoid as a pestilence men in groups, 
public gatherings, and people at court, as very little or nothing can 
be effected at such places... . Walk up to any knot of three or 
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four, and one of them is sure to be either a joker or a grumbler, 
and if either, a laugh or a whine will be made at your expense, so 
that all hopes of getting subscribers ‘will be dissipated’. (p. 14). 
The thing must be done in acorner. For when a man is about to 
pick another's pocket, or to have his own pocket picked, he will have 
no witness to the transaction. He insists on being robbed when 
alone, with no eye to reprove him. Hence, avoid all crowds, and 
take your victim aside, where the work may be securely and well 
done. Never use a harsh word. Never get into a dispute. Agree 
to every thing, except to let him off without his name. ‘Cultivate 
a pleasant manner’. ‘ Never allow yourself to get out of temper. 
You can catch flies with honey but not with vinegar’. (p. 18). 
Alas! how many flies are caught with the dirty honey of book 
agents! 

Thus, by a hundred little tricks, and bribes, and winning ways, 
the subscription list is started, and made ready for what is called 
‘ The Golden Moment’. (p. 8). ‘When you find that an interest 
is created, [by arts described in the confidential little book j, then is 
the golden moment to produce your subscription list, making some 
such remark: “I should like to show you what I have been doing 
among your neighbors”. Then the imposing list is unrolled, like 
@ conquering banner to the breeze. ‘This showing of the list’, we 
are told, (p. 9), ‘as before observed, will have a wonderful influence, 
We have known even old Book Agents, perfectly familiar with the 
principle acted on, to be carried away with it, and to subscribe 
when, before, they had no idea of so doing’. Caught with their 
own tricks! Surely, these most admirable rules, are ‘springs to 
catch woodcocks’. The veterans of the trade are entrapped with 
them. Parsons, and doctors, and lawyers, and all sorts of digni- 
taries of Church and State, are an easy prey. They are taken, if 
we may believe our little guide, with presents, with small bribes, 
or with ‘ honey’. 

If the reader will take our advice,—advice which we ourselves 
have followed for more than twenty years,—he will never subscribe 
for a book beforehand. You will never listen to one of these 
‘Moral Colporteurs’ spouting, with ‘a full-toned voice,’ and ‘in 
a dignified manner’, his ‘glowing and fascinating’ prospectus. 
He will tell you, that unless you buy the invaluable book 
from him, or some other ‘Moral Colporteur’, you will never 
be able to get it at all. But the wholethingis a cheat. He knows 
better himself. You will, after awhile, be able to buy the book at 
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half of the subscription price. It will soon be a drug in the market. 
Some kind neighbor, finding that he has been duped, will thank you 
to take the book off his hands for nothing, and remove it out of his 
sight. 

‘ Do not, on any account’, says our sagacious little book, ‘ Jet the 
terms be known on which you obtain the work’. (p.12). Why? 
‘We have known incautiousness on this point to do much harm. 
Many little souls there are who [unwilling to pay two prices for the 
work] would think the commission . . .. enormous’. And enor- 
mous it must be, indeed, unless the travelling agent is expected to 
starve. ‘ Do not’, then ‘on any account, let it be known on what 
terms you obtain the work. For then the secret will be out, and 
the subscriber will find that he will have to pay two prices for the 
book; one to the original publisher, and one to the agent who 
sells it. 


2.—A Sister’sStory. By Mrs. AugustusCraven. Translated from the French by 
Emily Bowles. New York: Catholic Publication Society. 1868. 


Tus work contains as much of as fine writing as we could desire 
to see. In common with most of its readers, we supposed, in the 
beginning of its perusal, that it was a novel, containing introduc- 
tions of some real characters (such as Montalembert) with fictitious 
incidents. Our assurance that the whole is real has made us feel 
both surprised and pleased to find that it is at best as good as a 
novel. When we no longer doubt that Alexandrine, the principal 
heroine, (and we can not now remember a better one from any 
novel), actually lived, and loved, and suffered, and endured, and 
labored, and sacrificed, as is told in her journal and letters, and 
those of her sisters, we are the more entertained; and we trust to 
be improved by the contemplation of so genuine goodness, and by 
our regrets for so great misfortunes. 

If such marriages as hers were not so frequent in real life, we 
should have been surprised and disappointed that so fine a woman, 
whose beauty and other personal and intellectual excellencies had 
won many lovers, should consent, at twenty-three, to wed a youth 
three years her junior, who was an invalid, and who, to our think- 
ing, would have been yet too inferior had he been of sufficient age 
and in perfect health. Yet, it is beautiful to see, when, almost im- 
mediately after their marriage, his malady assumed a type which 
rendered it certain that death was inevitable and not distant, with 
what assiduous care she devoted herself to all the duties that pov- 
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erty and the case of an invalid husband can impose. It is scarce- 
ly less beautiful to see how her love for him, rather than any posi- 
tive personal conviction, induced, almost upon his dying day, that 
conversion from the Lutheran to the Roman Catholic faith, for 
which Albert, both as lover and husband, had fervently hoped and 
prayed. We might have foreseen, after reading that much of her 
history, that her subsequent life would be as it was, a bestowment 
of herself wholly upon those charitable ministrations in which the 
Roman Church has furnished so many examples of pious women. 
Hard, and often unnecessary as were the privations in that lowly 
career, the pain of contemplating them is much subdued by con- 
sidering the patience with which they were endured, and the holy 
hopes by which they were consoled. 

There are other interesting characters in this uncommonly gen- 
tle and pious family: as Madame de la Ferronaye, Eugenie and 
Olga. The latter was extremely lovely in her life, and especially 
in her death. ‘I believe, I love, I hope, I repent,’ are beautiful 
words and almost divine, when they come, and are the last that 
come, from the lips of a departing Christian. 

We do not wonder that this book has passed through so many 
editions. There are none so good who may not become, and who 
ought not to become better by its perusal. 


3.— A Memorr or THe Lire or tae Ricut Rev. Wittiam Means, D. D., Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Virginia. By the Rt. Rev. 
J. Johns, D. D., with a Memorial Sermon by the Rev. William Sparrow, D. D. 
Baltimore: Innes & Company, Publishers. 1867. 

WE have read this volume with very great interest, not only on 
account of its subject, the Life of the late Bishop Meade, but also 
on account of its accomplished author, his successor in the Episco- 
pate of Virginia. Bishop Meade, as every one who has known him 
long and well, must admit, was one of the most remarkable men of 
the age. He was, in the truest sense of the word, a hero, a patriot, 
and a sage, as well as a divine. In the portrait of ‘ William 
Meade, when he graduated,’ we discover no very marked traits of 
character. We see only a smooth-faced boy. But in the admira- 
ble likeness of the ‘Rt. Rev. William Meade,’ taken after he had 
fought the stern battle of life, the compressed lip and expressive 
mouth, reveal, at a glance, that inflexible adherence to principle 
and decision of character, which were so uniformly, not to say sub- 
limely, exhibited in his life and actions. One might suppose, from 
this likeness, that the original was deficient in gentleness and ten- 
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derness of spirit. Such a conclusion, however, would be a great 
mistake ; for in the iron mould of the man, there was all the ten- 
derness of woman. Like Dante, and Davis, and some other heroes 
of history, Bishop Meade united these opposite qualities in a very 
high degree, producing a balance and harmony of character as 
lovely as it was venerable. 

It is not our design, however, to dwell on the character of our 
late and deeply lamented friend. The two portraits before us, 
standing, as they do, face to face on opposite pages of the Memoir, 
the boy and the veteran, speak volumes to our minds, and justify, 
we trust, the passing reflection to which they have given rise. If 
any one would understand the life of Bishop Meade, or his times, 
he should read the admirable Memoir by his successor in office. It 
is replete with food for reflection. 

The character of Bishop Meade is, in the main, faithfully deline- 
ated in the Memorial Sermon by his friend, the Rev. William Spar- 
row, D. D. His virtues are portrayed without exaggeration, and 
his foibles suggested without a disposition to dwell on them. He 
speaks of Bishop Meade, ‘ first, as a patriot’; secondly, as ‘ the 
restorer of the Church’; thirdly, ‘as a Diocesan Bishop’; fourthly, 
‘as a leading member of our highest legislative councils’; fifthly, 
‘as a theologian’ ; and, in conclusion, ‘as a Christian man.’ It is 
under these several heads, that Bishop Meade’s character is drawn 
by his learned friend ; and the portrait is, in general, drawn with 
remarkable fidelity as well as gentleness. 

On two points, however, we are constrained to dissent from the 
Jearned doctor. ‘ We have’, says he, ‘to consider Bishop Meade 
as a theologian; the most important aspect of all. The life of reli- 
gion is truth. The chief efficiency of the ministry consists in its 
propagation. False religions rely on other things; Christianity 
upon this. As a theologian he is to be admired and followed.’ 
We dissent from this; especially from the opinion, that Bishop 
Meade’s character ‘ as a theologian’, is ‘the most important of all 
the aspects’ in which ti may be considered. His character ‘as a 
Christian man’ is, it seems to us, far more important than his char- 
acter asa theologian. We are not surprised, however, that a theo- 
logian should entertain a different opinion. But, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, it is ‘as a Christian man’, rather than ‘as a the- 
ologian’, that Bishop Meade ‘is to be admired and followed.’ It 
is certainly the Christian man, and not the theologian, which we 
admire, and venerate, and love in the character of Bishop Meade, 
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We dissent, in the second place, from some of the utterances of 
Dr. Sparrow with respect to Bishop Meade ‘as a patriot.’ ‘The 
importance of passing events,’ says he, [the sermon was preached 
during the war] ‘and the deep interest he took in them, might in- 
vite to more extended remarks.; but the higher relations of the 
character and office of the deceased claim our chief attention. 
Patriotism, after all, it should be remembered, at least in this place 
and hour, is, in itself, and as commonly exhibited in the world, only 
a natural feeling, a local attachment, a social affection formed by 
long intercourse, and identity of secular interest in property, 
reputation, habits, customs, and tastes. And though, when stimu- 
lated, it may perform prodigies of valor, and may consummate revo- 
lutions, which under the hand of God may be greatly beneficent to 
the country and the world; still, all this may be, and alas, too 
often is, where God is not in all the thoughts of the actors, and 
when it can not be said that He is the origin, the support, or the 
end of the procedure ; being called in, if called in at all, only in an 
extremity, to sanction and sustain men’s foregone conclusions. But 
such was not the patriotism of the venerable man of whom I speak. 
The love of country, or section of country, in which his lot was 
cast, was with him a transformed and subordinated affection ; trans- 
formed, so as to be elevated, and subordinated so as to be controlled 
by other, higher, broader, and purer principles. It was denied the 
right of supreme rule in the Christian heart. Like every other 
natural affection, to have real value according to the Christian 
standard, he held it must be entirely subject to the paramount con- 
siderations of God’s spiritual law, and spiritual kingdom, and must 
be cherished and put forth in full recollection of that divine sov- 
ereignty, which, in the-ordering of human affairs, often acts on 
principles which we, for the present, do not understand,— at one 
time granting us prosperity beyond our guilty fears; at another 
disappointing our most ardent wishes and confident (as we deem 
them) reasonable expectations. Moderation, therefore, marked the 
movements and expressions of his patriotic feelings. His final tes- 
timony on his death-bed, as immediately after utterance put on 
record by Bishop Johns, and afterwards revised by himself, indi- 
cates, as I have said, that patriotism was not only a subordinate 
principle in his heart, but a transformed principle, free from bitter- 
ness, adopting only the measures and means, the language and sen- 
timents which God approves, submitting all errors to be corrected 
by his infinite wisdom, and all events regulated by those higher 
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considerations of State which belong to the Court of Heaven. It 
was, in short, just what you might expect from a man of God, who 
loved his country, expressing his opinions of a great national ques- 
tion, standing on the confines of the eternal world, and conscious 
of his fallibility.’ 

If there ever was a man, who would have freely laid down his 
life for his country, it was Bishop Meade. But what was his cown- 
try? Was it Old England, or New England, or Ireland, or Africa? 
It was none of these things. Nor was his country a metaphysical 
abstraction. It was the Old Domi» ion, the State to which he owed 
his birth, and the protection of all his dearest rights; the State to 
which, indeed, he owed his first, his last, and his supreme alle- 
giance. He was too little of a theologian, and too much of a Chriss 
tian man, toe owe allegiance to an abstraction, rather than to his 
native State. This sort of patriotism may, it is true, be merely ‘a 
natural feeling, a local attachment, a social affection formed by long 
intercourse’; and, consequently, there may be no very great virtue 
or merit in the possession of it. But what shall we say of the 
man, who is destitute of such natural feelings, local attachments, 
and social affections? Gratitude itself is a natural affection, which 
a dog, as well as a man, possesses, and which is, consequently, no 
very heroic or saintly virtue. But, then, is not the man who is 
destitute of this natural affection, worse than a dog? Is he not a 
monster? In like manner, is not the man to whom ‘long inter- 
course’ endears his own kith and kin, his own hearth and home, 
his own friends and neighbors, as little as the inhabitants of the 
most distant region, or the individuals of the most different race, 
from himself, an unnatural monster? In other words, is not the 
man who is dead to the ‘ natural feeling’, the ‘local attachment’, 
and the ‘ social affection’, which form the sentiment of patriotism, 
a heartless monster? Is he not a monster, either by nature, or 
through the fierce predominance of some fanatical idea or abstrac- 
tion? It is certain that, in the great warm heart of Bishop Meade, 
all the natural feelings, the local attachments, and the social affec- 
tions, of the patriot, had their healthful, vigorous, and full devel- 
opment. He loved his native land. With a great, generous, and 
glorious natural affection, he loved his Old Virginia, the mother 
of heroes, as well as of ‘States and of Statesmen.’ 

We are sorry that Dr. Sparrow, (who is certainly a great theolo- 
gian,) should have felt himself called upon to allude to Bishop 
Meade ‘ as a patriot,’ or to his course in regard to the late war. 
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The contrast between himself and Bishop Meade, which such allu- 
sion sugyests, is a painful one. Bishop Meade was, indeed, if we 
may consider Virginia, or the South, as his country, a patriot of 
the highest, purest, and most heroic stamp. This is evident from 
his well-known words to General Robert E. Lee, as well as from 
other memorable utterances during his last hours upon earth. In 
the Memoir before us, we find the following passage: ‘ To one of 
his respected presbyters who was at his bedside taking leave of him, 
he thus closed his solemn council; ‘‘ Speak boldly to your people, 
Tell them to persevere in sustaining their country in this struggle. 
The war against us is iniquitous.’ Such was the dying word of 
Bishop Meade. In the prosecution of that iniquitous war, the North, 
in the language of a celebrated English statesman who had pre- 
viously sympathized with the Abolitionists, perpetrated those ‘ un- 
parallelled atrocities at which the civilized world stood aghast almost 
to incredulity.’ Few persons, if any, more warmly condemned those 
‘unparallelled atrocities’, or more deeply sympathised with the 
victims of them, than did Bishop Meade. We should, indeed, be 
exceedingly glad if we could say the same thing of his learned 
friend and eloquent eulogist. 


4.—A Compete Erymooey or THe Eneuish Language. By William W. Smith. 
New York: A. 8S. Barnes and Co. 1868. 

WHILE the composition of this book evinces considerable research, 
and it is comparatively free from gross blunders, it lacks much, 
both in form and substance, not merely to justify its very preten- 
tious title, but to quaiify it for a place among school-books, 
There is no index, and to find any given word, the student must 
already know the derivation, as the alphabetical arrangement of 
the ‘roots’ is the only key. There is no association of cognate 
words, and no proper analysis either of primitives or derivatives 

What is the use, for instance, of giving the Greek yao; as the 
etymon of chaos? Had the author referred it to yaw (zafw, yaivw) 
and exhibited the cognates chasm, cachinnation, yawn, &c., the 
student's knowledge would have been enlarged. 

The author has also a trick of catching at the nearest source for 
a derivation, instead of going to the source. Thus to give A. S, 
deofol as the etymon of devil, is simply re-stating the word in an- 
other tongue. By referring it to the true etymon, diaBoros an 
accuser, a traducer, (54 and Bd220), he would have given profitable 
instruction, 
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Many errors occur ; for instance : 

Jg- is considered a prefix ‘signifying not’, and cog- another, ‘sig- 
nifying with’; tgnoble and cognate being offered as examples; 
whereas the g belongs to the stems, the earlier forms being gnobilis 
and gnatus, 

‘Idiotism, the state of being an idiot.’ Then Vigerus De Idiotis- 
mis Grecis, is a treatise on Greek idiotcies ! 

Allure he derives from A. 8. belcewan, instead of the French 
leurre. 

‘ Rap, to affect with ecstasy.’ We should be very glad had the 
author furnished an instance of the use of this verb. The form in 
use, rapt (never rapped) is a verbal adjective, not a participle. 

‘ Punch, from the Germ. Punsch,’ This is noetymology. Punch, 
a beverage, is from the Persian Penitsh, five (cf. névrs) and means 
a drink composed of five ingredients. Punch, a puppet, or comic 
character, he derives ‘from the Italian punchinello,’ There is no 
such Italian word. It should be Pulcinella, the proper name of an 
actor, afterwards transferred to his favorite character. Melancholy 
is placed under x07, but the first half of the word is not ex- 
plained. The same omission occurs in kerchief. 

‘ Mew, to cry as a cat, from the Icelandic miawa.’ Why go to 
the Icelandic instead of the German, French or Spanish (miau) for 
this universal onomatopezia ? 

Rip, to tear, he derives from rip, A. 8., a harvest, and appends 
an extremely foolish note from Bosworth. It is in reality a most 
ancient root, common to all tongues of the Aryan family. See 
notice of Professor Haldeman’s A/ffizes in our last No. 

Nefarious (nefas) is derived from necesse ; metonymy (metarenca) 
is spelled metonomy. 


5.— Tae Common-Scnoo. Grocrapay: an Elementary Treatise on Mathematical, 
Physical, and Political Geography. By D. M. Warren. Philadelphia: Cow- 
perthwait and Co. 1867. 


Mz. WABREN has been many years before the public as a geo- 
grapher, he is ‘ Author of a Treatise on Physical Geography ',— a 
subject which requires a strictly scientific method, and a compre- 
hensive grasp of intellect —and he acknowledges in his preface 
that in the composition of this work he has received valuable as- 
sistance from ‘many educators in various parts of the country.’ 
From all these antecedents we might justly look for a work at least 
simple, clear, and accurate, fit to be placed in the hands of youth as 
a ground-work for their future studies. 

16 
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So far from this, the book is loose, illogical, inaccurate and un- 
scientific, as a very slight examination will suffice to show. In the 
first lesson we are told that ‘the earth is nearly round.’ Soisa 
pancake, but he means spherical, and the word sphere is used in 
Lesson V. The earth ‘is flattened on two opposite sides’; which 
sides the pupil may fancy to be the East and West ; and not until the 
third lesson is to be told that it is flattened at the poles. This is the 
Harper-Willson style of making school-books. ‘Mountains and 
valleys do not affect the form of the earth.’ They affect its form 
sufficiently to make rivers and to modify climate. 

‘If he could see as much of the earth at a time, as he can of the 
wooden globe, it would appear to him to be what it really is, a 
great globe.’ Notso; the apparent size of a globe, of the moon, 
or of a more distant planet, depends entirely upon the visual angle. 
‘The tops of the masts of a ship coming into port are always seen 
before the hull.’ As at New Orleans? or Baltimore? or Philadel- 
phia? (This is stated more accurately by Mitchell, p. 18.) 

‘ The axle-tree is the axis of a wheel.’ No; the axis is not al- 
ways even in the line of the axle-tree of a vehicle. As an orange 
revolves upon a wire, ‘so the earth revolves upon its axis. Yet 
the axis of the earth is not a reality.’ ‘Has the earth a real axis, 
like a wheel?’ The answer expected is Vo; but it should be Yes, 
because the earth has as definite an axis as a wheel on gudgeons, 
or a stick in a lathe, and so has a spinning top, a bullet shot from 
a rifle, or a coin twirled on its edge ; and in all these cases the axis 
as much a real axis as a diameter is a real diameter, although it 
may be an tmaginary line. ‘The axis of the earth is inclined to 
the plane of its orbit at an angle of about 234 degrees.’ Plane 
of its orbit is unexplained, and the definition of orbit is deferred to 
the next lesson. ‘The motion of the earth is so steady, and uni- 
form that we do not perceive it.’ We do not perceive it because 
we partake of the motion, as stated further on. 

Mr. Warren, with all the assistance he has received from the 
‘many educators’ whose services he acknowledges, has not, it would 
seem, discovered the meaning of the word Antipodes ; and though 
he incidentally mentions the periccian relation, he avoids the use 
of that dangerous word Periecians, which might have proved as 
disastrous to him as Ornithorhyncus to Mr. Marcius Willson. At 
first he runs off a definition, with parrot-like glibness, to the 
effect that the ‘ Antipodes are those who live on exactly opposite 
sides of the globe.’ But not satisfied with this, he strays off, par- 
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rot-fashion, to obscure this definition as soon as given, and affords 
a conspicuous example of the art of darkening counsel by words 
without knowledge, in asserting that ‘our antipodes are the Chi- 
nese; their feet pointing directly toward ours.’! The Chinese are 
not our antipodes, but our periccians; their feet are not towards 
ours; and, even in common discourse, the word antipodes is applied 
to things which are considered to be diametrically opposite ; while 
antipodes of the Warren might shake hands at the North Pole 
without destroying their (not antipodism, but) perioikism. 


6.—Present STATUS OF THE PHILOsopHY oF Soocrety : a Treatise designed to show 
the insufficiency of existing Systems of Thought concerning the Phenomenon 
of Society and the Tendencies toward a larger System ; being part of a series 
comprising a complete Review, Historical and Critical, of the progress of 
Thought in Social Philosophy : which Review is itself intended as a general 
Introduction to a complete and exhaustive Inquiry into the Causes which de- 
termine the Social Condition of Mankind ; embodying the Outlines of a thor- 
ough Philosophy of Society, and a complete Science of Sociology. By Le- 
land A. Webster. New York: C.S. Westcott & Co., Printers. 1866. 


WE do not wonder that this book has hardly yet made itself known 
though it has been two years before the world; for, in the first place, 
it is without a publisher to accredit it; and, in the second place, 
its unconscionable length of title— ninety-five words, without count- 
ing motto or imprint — and its inscription, ‘ To the One in the Mil- 
lion; or, the Elect Few who constitute the World of Thought, these 
pages are respectfully inscribed, with the hope that such may find 
time occasionally to ponder at least the title page and table of con- 
tents,’ are enough to frighten even the courageous in spite of the 
dedication, on the following page, ‘ To Statesmen in particular, and 
Mankind in general,’ (which, by the way, is in rather singular con- 
trast with the inscription,) from passing on to the Preface, of eigh- 
teen pages, and the Introduction, of thirty-six; and, in the last 
place, its style stands seriously in the way of its success, abounding 
in infelicities, inaccuracies, and wearisome repetitions. 

It comes before us as ‘but a part, a seventh part, and properly 
the sixth part, in the order of the work, of a Review Historical and 
Critical of the Progress of Thought in Social Philosophy,’ the other 
six parts, yet unpublished, constituting, along with this, (which is 
one-fourth of the whole in bulk) a ‘ preliminary work,’ or ‘ Intro- 
duction to the main work’ of the author, also yet unpublished ; 
this ‘ main work’ being ‘a thorough, and, in some respects, exhaus- 
tive Inquiry into the causes which determine the Social Condition 
of Mankind.’ 

According to the author, there are three ‘existing systems or 
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schools of thought in Social Philosophy,’ the Political, the Politico- 
Economical, and the Malthusian; the ‘all-absorbing idea’ of the 
first being, ‘How shall mankind be GovERNED,’— of the second, 
‘How can mankind be ENRICHED, — of the third, ‘How can the 
tendency to over-population be prevented.’ ‘The Political School 
have directed their attention only to the bark and branches ;’ the 
Politico-Economical, ‘somewhat less superficial, has penetrated the 
trunk and examined critically its vital circulation ;' the Malthusian, 
‘far more discerning than either, has struck down into the very 
RooTS,’ but ‘ has seized upon only one’ of them, and that not ‘ the 
TAP-ROOT.’ 

In the sixth chapter, which is devoted to a critical examination 
of ‘the more Advanced Ideas in Social Philosophy,’ the author lays 
down the ‘Seven main Propositions that embody those Ideas.’ 
They are, in substance, as follows: 

I. GovVERNMENT is the EFFECT, rather than the cAUSE of the so- 
cial condition existing under it. 

II, It is the COLLECTIVE WILL of any class of society that deter- 
mines its condition in that society ; and it is the COLLECTIVE WILL 
of the society, or nation, that determines its condition in the great 
society or family of nations. 

III. Man, and not his government, nor any institution that he 
has framed; MAN, and not his wealth, nor anything that he has 
created ; but MAN HIMSELF, is the primary object of consideratien, 
in every scheme for the improvement of society. 

IV. The NATURAL ENVIRONMENT of man, mainly in respect to 
climate, soil, and geographical configuration, primarily determines 
to a great extent, if not exclusively or mainly, his real character, 
and therefore, secondarily, determines the character of his political 
institutions and social condition. 

V. A scarcely less important primary influence than Natural 
Environment is Rack, or inherent natural predisposition, intellec- 
tual, moral, and animal. 

VI. The most fundamental laws that govern human society, and 
control its destinies, are precisely those which are never written, 
but which belong to the grand code of the lex non scripta of uni- 
versal being. These laws are not less fixed, necessary, and inevit- 
able, than those which govern the material universe, although to a 
far greater extent modifiable and therefore difficult to be estimated. 

VII. Max being the immediate architect of his own fortunes, 
and controller of his own social destiny, he works best to that end 
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when least obstructed in his activity. very man knows best 
how to attend to his own business. The true function of gov- 
ernment, therefore, is negative, not positive, and consists in the Jet 
alone policy, to be observed by itself, and enforced on others. 

These seven propositions the author proceeds to discuss, laying 
special stress on the second, the sixth, and the seventh, which three 
he attributes to Dr. Chalmers, the Count De Maistre, and Henry 
James, respectively. He then passes in review the principal 
writers on Social Philosophy, ‘ grouped in pairs formed in accord- 
ance with affinities, either of resemblance or of contrast, in rela- 
tion either to their ideas themselves, the time of their promulga- 
tion, or the nationality to which they appertained.’ The seventh 
chapter is devoted to Confucius and Solon, the eighth to Guizot and 
Hallam, the ninth to De Maistre and Chalmers, the tenth to Sis- 
mondi and Mill, the eleventh to Cousin and Buckle, the twelfth to 
Comte and Herbert Spencer, the thirteenth to Webster, Calhoun, 
and Henry James. This last chapter closes with a ‘glance’ at 
‘the late great war, and the lessons it inculcates.’ His views on 
this point may be gathered from the following, which we take from 
a previous chapter, where it is spoken of in connection with the 
seventh of the before-mentioned propositions : 

‘ Never before in the known history of the world were men fight- 
ing at cross-purposes, on so large a scale. Never before were the 
upper and under currents of human affairs running in opposite di- 
rections with so great intensity and force. Never before were the 
apparent and real condition of things so widely different. Avow- 
edly and apparently too, to a certain extent, fighting for liberty, 
the successful party were in reality inflicting a most disastrous 
blow on that divine principle, a blow calculated indeed to be fatal, 
but not likely to prove so — because inflicted on a RACE that does 
not easily die, and does not readily part with its liberty, while it 
lives. Avowedly, to some extent, and not less apparently, fighting 
for slavery, the other and unsuccessful party were in reality fight- 
ing for liberty, and that, too, in the most marked, emphatic, and 
distinctly defined manner that liberty has ever been contended for 
on so large a scale They were fighting to vindicate the 
rights of MINORITIES, as guaranteed by State Sovereignties — to 
vindicate the idea that minorities have their rights as well as ma- 
jorities — that the rights of the FEW are as sacred and inviolable 
as the rights of the Many — that the weak should be respected as 
well as the strong. This was a great and noble advance toward 
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the ultimate and most radical idea toward which all true human 
progress is tending.’ (pp. 123-124.) 

We cordially commend the work to those to whom it is inscribed — 
‘ the elect few who constitute the world of thought,’ and close this 
brief notice with wishing it such a sale as shall encourage the author 
to bring out, not only the rest of the introduction, but the entire 
work on which he has been so long engaged, and we hope then to 
enter into the examination of it more at large. 


7.—Prosiems or THE Acs: with Studies in St. Augustine on Kindred Topics. By 
the Rev. Augustine F. Hewit. New York: Catholic Publication House. 
1868. 


It does not come within the province of the SouTrHERN REVIEW 
to discuss the great questions considered in the above volume. We 
may say, however, that the tone and temper, as well as the style 
and substance, of the book, entitle it to the respectful consideration 
of every inquirer after truth. Though a small volume, it presents 
much food for reflection, served up in a form, as to paper, binding, 
typography, and style, to gratify the taste of the reader. 

We can not see, however, why the book is called ‘ The Problems 
of the Age’; fora glance at its table of contents, is sufficient to 
show that it treats of the problems of all ages, as well of the pres- 
ent; such as ‘the problem of Moral Evil and its cause’; ‘ the 
cause and nature of Sin, and the reason of its permission’ ; ‘St. 
Augustine’s doctrine of Original Sin’; ‘Freedom of Will after 
the Fall, Necessity of Grace, Predestination’, &c. Again, ‘ The 
Being of God’, ‘ The Trinity of Persons in the One Divine Essence,’ 
‘The Principle, Archetype, and End of the Creative Act,’ are 
surely questions pertaining to all ages, as well as to the present. 
The volume would, then, have been more accurately named, if it 
had been styled, The Problems of the Ages. 

Studies in St. Augustine! The bare title sends a thrill through 
the mind. St. Augustine is, on all hands, regarded as the greatest 
of all the Fathers of the Church; who, by the clearness, force and 
sublimity, of his genius, has stamped his image on all succeeding 
ages. He was, beyond all question, one of the most powerful and 
profound intellects the world has ever produced. Infinitely better 
had it been for mankind, indeed, if the great problem of the age, 
namely, the question of slavery, had been studied in St. Augustine, 
instead of those great representatives of a shallow era, J. J. Rous- 
seau, Thomas Jefferson, and James Madison. Mr. Madison, in the 
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Introduction to his Papers, has said : ‘ We have seen, in the most en- 
lightened period of time, a mere difference of color made the ground 
of the most odious system of despotism of man over men the world has 
ever seen. Alas! that the most enlightened individual in ‘the 
most enlightened period of time’, could see no difference but one 
of color between the most exalted type of civilised man, the result 
of fifteen centuries of progress, and the most debased species of 
humanity, the frightful product of more than four thousand years 
of ignorance, idolatry, atheism, superstition, and unutterable bru- 
tality. Alas! that the most enlightened individual in ‘the most 
enlightened period of time,’ that James Madison, ‘the father of 
the Constitution,’ could see no difference between a Newton and a 
Negro, except in the color of the skin. Such infinite conceit of 
knowledge, without the reality, had been impossible with Mr. 
Madison, if he had studied the great problem of the age in St. Au- 
gustine, instead of in the infidel sciolists and fanatical dreamers of 
the eighteenth century. In drawing up, at the request of Mr. 
Jefferson, a catalogue of books for the University of Virginia, Mr. 
Madison included the works of St. Augustine in the list. But it 
is evident that he had never studied these works. If he had, he 
might have found reflected, in their pages, the eternal wisdom of 
the word of God, in relation to the great problem of the age, as 
well as the illustrations of that wisdom in the history of the world. 
But, as it was, he was just as ignorant of the real grounds or rea- 
sons of slavery, and of its results in the good providence of God, 
as the most shallow dogmatist, and violent declaimer, of the most 
fanatical of superficial ages. 


8,.—Tas Lire AND Oprnions or ApranaM Paces, Esg. A Novel. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. 1868. 


Tue title of Novel, is in this case very nearly a misnomer. The 
thread of narrative which runs through it, serves chiefly to string 
the ‘Opinions’ upon, which consist of the writer's views of men 
and things, the fruits of keen-sighted observation, and much sound 
practical common-sense, conveyed in a style, at times perhaps rather 
too colloquial, but remarkably fresh, clear and idiomatic. 

As a good specimen of the writer's views, we give his thoughts 
about juries. 

. . ‘It was in this [the art of preserving order in the proceedings | 
that Judge Carswell excelled. When a case went to one of his 
juries, it had its beginning, its middle, and its end, all clearly de- 
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fined before them, and they were never in confusion — except with 
that confusion which naturally exists in the heads of about eleven 
out of every twelve of an ordinary jury .... Not one client in 
ten can make a plain and correct statement of his own case, and 
not one in twenty can come to a correct judgment of it with any 
certainty. How then is it possible that they can understand more 
clearly and judge more infallibly the cases of others ? 

‘The truth is, that the trial by jury has been carried to an excess 
both in this country and in England. Magna Charta was such a 
glorious triumph that it has sentimentalised two nations, and ruin- 
ed vast numbers in every generation of men for six centuries. Be- 
cause it gives every criminal a better chance for escape..... 
and because it is more agreeable to divide the responsibility of pun- 
ishing between twelve men rather than impose it upon one,— there- 
fore twelve men can decide more ex cequo et bone, and with less bur- 
den of responsibility, upon the most obstruse and confused ques- 
tions of law and fact involved in civil affairs! The non sequitur is 
apparent, and yet for twenty generations, in two hemispheres, men 
have followed it. 

‘There were two reasons why the grant. of the trial by jury to the 
English people was a great boon, neither of which is to any degree 
applicable to this country, so far..... In England, the judges 
were the creatures of the Court, and were wholly under Court in- 
fluence, to imprison and kill at its command, and therefore trial by 
jury, and the writ of Habeas Corpus, were absolutely essential for 
the lives and liberties of the subject. But the trial by jury was 
also a political measure. The king governed by divine right: his 
acts could not be questioned or reversed, and his courts were whol- 
ly under his influence and that of his nobles; the people had no 
protection except by revolution, which was then impossible with 
them, and the right to try and decide their own civil causes were 
justly considered a triumph, and a protection and elevation of the 
people. 

‘In this country the people have everything their own way. 
They have liberty, which, but for the restrictions of a mere paper 
Constitution, would soon be developed into licentiousness, or the 
frenzy of a mob. .. . . Their judges are either directly elected, or 
are appointed by those who are elected for very short terms, and 
the right of impeachment is very clear, and its exercise is unob- 
structed. Ifthey have not good judges, it is their own fault; so 
that by continuing the trial by jury in civil cases, they virtually 
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declare that they have little confidence in their own discretion to elect 
honest and capable men, and, therefore that the right of suffrage 
is a questionable excellence in human government. The idea of leav- 
ing a man’s fortune or honor to depend upon the agreement in a ver- 
dict of twelve men taken at random, without regard to knowledge, 
honor, or discretion, rather than to a judge who at least knows 
some law, and who is subject to prosecution for misfeasance or mal- 
feasance, and whose decision is subject to revision by a higher tribu- 
nal (why is that not also a random jury ?), is simply preposterous. 
¢eceerss ‘One of the most false and pernicious of all modern and 
political maxims is this: ‘‘ The best government is that which gov- 
erns least.” Let a man try it in his family or on his plantation, 
and he will soon find out his error.’ 


9.—RuyMEs or THE Ports, By Felix Ago. Philadelphia: E.H. Butler & Co. 1868. 


THIS exquisitely printed, queer little book, is evidently the 
amusement of some scholar’s leisure. He gives us here a collection 
of imperfect or odd rhymes, and curious mispronunciations from 
more than a hundred poets and poetasters ranging from Robert of 
Gloucester to Alexander Smith, accompanying his specimens here 
and there with amusing commentaries. For instance: 


cow ce we Athens now 
That laugh’d so late becomes a scene of woe [wow.] 


‘If wow is used for Aow/, as an antithesis to laugh, the curious 
reader will consult the affinities of the Greek Baila (bewzdo) not for- 
getting the scholium in Warreniana — 

She barketh her chorus of bow wow wow — 

Bow for the quarters and wow for the hour — 
nor overlook the fact that the effect of bow wow wow is due toa 
(Canis) modossus.’ 

This is excellent fooling of its kind. 

Among the provincialisms he has collected, we miss a peculiarly 
offensive one :— the pronunciation of read as if it were a monosylla- 
ble—vreel, In Mr. Emerson’s Romany Girl we have — 


‘Go, keep your cheeks’ rose from the rain, 
For teeth and hair with shopmen deal ; 
My swarthy tint is in the grain, 
The rocks and forests know it real.’ 


10.—T ue Lity or THE VALLEY ; on Marciz Anp I: and Other Poems. By Amy Gray. 
Baltimore: Kelly & Piet. 1868. 


Tux essence of the poetic faculty lies in the creative power, the 
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power to make things that are not, asthotgh they were. But there 
is much written and called poetry, extensively read and admired, 
and doubtless frequently influential for good, which has an entirely 
different origin. With men this usually springs from the natural 
error of mistaking a fervent admiration of poetry for the poetic 
gift; with women, from peculiarly sensitive organizations and ex- 
cessive tenderness of the affections. 

Such is evidently the origin of this little volume. The parting 
of friends or lovers, visits to a tomb or an old homestead, children, 
and especially dying children, are themes which never fail to 
awake vibrations in the feminine breast; and to such we commend 
The Lily of the Valley, with the assurance that they will find in it 
many touching and pathetic passages ; while, as the proceeds of its 
sale are to be devoted ‘to the education of destitute little girls of 
the South, orphaned by the late war,’ it appeals to the general pub- 
lic in the sacred name of charity. 

The external dress of the book is very tasteful; but we suggest 
to the publishers — in case it should reach, as we trust, a second 
edition — that they will do the author a good service if they gently 
but firmly remove all her italics, 


11,—Crimes or THE C1vit Wak, AND CursE oF THE Funpine System. By Henry Clay 
Dean. Baltimore: Wm. T. Smithson. 1868. 

Henry Cuay Dzau, the author of this volume, is well known as 
a political speaker and writer. He has public as well as private 
reasons for the beok now before us. He is in principle and party 
affiliation a democrat, and he was imprisoned and insulted for his 
principles. Hence, burning with a double anger, he attacks the 
dominant party in print. 

No one can deny that he has preserved the memory of some most 
revolting crimes, perpetrated by the servants of ‘the best govern- 
ment the world ever saw.’ It is; however, equally true, that all 
the crimes so committed never will be known till the last great 
day when all the world’s hidden rascality shall be unearthed. The 
title of the book brought forcibly to our mind the remark of a 
Frenchman, who took up too substantial volumes, entitled ‘ Les 
Maitresses de Lowis XV.’ ‘ Ah, I see,’ said he, ‘a catalogue.’ Mr. 
Dean’s facts, though numerous, can only be considered as speci- 
mens of the deeds of darkness, perpetrated during the war, en- 
couraged by the authorities at Washington and blessed by the sav- 
age preachers of the North. 
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In reading the accounts of the doings of the army of the party 
of ‘great moral ideas,’ we seem to be perusing the annals of a sec- 
tion of Attila’s cavalry, or of a detachment of Bajazet’s janizaries. 
The valuable archives of the University of Mississippi were de- 
stroyed, not by Turks, but by the people who claim to have monop- 
olized the civilisation of the continent. Butler outraged the 
feelings of the civilised world, by his infamous conduct in New Or- 
leans, bullying clergymen and insulting women, for which heroic 
conduct Massachusetts chose him as one of her Representatives in 
Congress. The bloody ruffian McNeil shot ten innocent men in 
cold blood, and was immediately promoted by President Lincoln 
from Colonel to Brigadier General. Plunder was regularly organ- 
ized and divided from headquarters down to drummer boys, with 
as much system as it ever was on board a pirate’s vessel. Murder, 
arson, outrage, rape, were at once the business and the amusement 
of the soldiery, and reverend gentlemen gave thanks to God that 
He had enabled the troops to do all these fine things, and claimed 
him as partner and accessory before the fact. Liberty was trodden 
under foot, justice was prostituted at the mandate of power, men 
and women were murdered by mock courts. To this day, to the 
everlasting disgrace of the country, men are serving out terms of 
imprisonment imposed upon them by tribunals already declared by 
the Supreme Court to be unconstitutional. Not only were Southern 
prisoners starved and frozen in the prisons of the North, but that 
virtuous section calmly doomed to a lingering death its own unfor- 
tunate soldiers who had been captured, and refused to allow any 
measures to be taken to mitigate their sufferings. 

We are glad that these facts have been put on record by a West- 
ern man, and hope that they will be read at the North. The 
second part of the book is taken up with the enormities of the 
financial system, which is denounced as hostile to the interests of 
the West, and especially grinding upon the poor all over the 
country. 

The style is singularly fragmentary and inelegant, but, in spite 
of this, the truths the volume contains entitle it to consideration. 


12.—Ante Bettum. Southern Life as it Was. By Mary Lennox. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1868. 


WE do believe that Mrs. Lennox can write a better book than 
this one is. It shows her to have both sense and feeling. But 
her greatest mistake is the superabundance of poetical quotations, 
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and classical allusions. If she had herself been more interested in 
her characters, they might have imparted a greater interest to her 
readers ; but her attention and ours are constantly diverted from 
them by quotations, often inopportune, and by the introduction‘ of 
historic personages who have not the most striking resemblance to 
them. Thus we are just beginning to feel some interest in the 
Wilmots, Herberts, and Grants, when we are interrupted by 
the Medusas, the Agrippinas and all three of the Furies. There 
are some natural and interesting scenes in the narrative, but it is 
greatly hurt by too much effort and too much learning. Much 
learning is a great thing in its proper place; but that proper place 
is not in narratives of the misfortunes of little orphans and the 
cruelties of vulgar women. 

Commendable as is this first effort of Mrs. Lennox, we do not 
doubt that another would be entitled to better praise. 


13.—AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN Frankuin. Edited from his Manuscript, with 
Notes and an Introduction. By John Bigelow. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co, 1868. 

THE very remarkable autobiography of this extraordinary man 
is a work of too much importance to be dealt with in a mere book- 
notice; and it is our purpose to review his life and the inftuence of 
his teachings, in an article in some future No. of this Revrzw. 

We are gratified that the enterprising publishers have brought 
out this valuable work in so elegant a form. Such books are a 
luxury. 





14,.—A.ton Park, on Conversations ON Reticious AND Morat Susysgcrs. Philadel- 
phia: E. Cummiskey. 1868. 

As the object of this book is the inculcation of religious doctrines, 
it is not a legitimate subject for our criticism. Persons of the Catho- 
lic faith will find much that is edifying in its pages. It is espe- 
cially intended for the young; and is thrown into the form of a 
tale to make it more attractive. 





15.—Ricumonp Durine tHe War. 


WE reserve this interesting little volume for notice in our next 
issue. 





16.—T ae Lire or Jerrerson Davis. By Frank H. Alfriend. 


WE must, also, reserve this work for such notice as its great mer- 
its demand. 
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THE PACIFIC GUANO COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 





¥ 
ITS PRODUCTS AND TRADE; ITS RELATION TO AGRICULTURE; ITS IN- 
TERESTS, POLICY, CHARACTER, ANDCLAIMS TO PUBLIC CONFIDENCE. 


It is an admitted fact that a concentrated commercial fertilizer, 
of real excellence, is an essential adjunct to successful farming in 
the Southern and Middle States. 

It will be admitted that with the crude elements of fertility af- 
forded by Nature, it is within the scope of human ability, aided by 
capital, ise and ecience, to furnish a concentrated commercial 
fertilizer of read excellence. 

It is of the —— importance that such a fertilizer should be 
furnished at the lowest possible cost, in order that the outlay requir- 
ed may not preclude its general and liberal application. It is also 
necessary to the general use of such an article, that the character, 
— lity and facilities of the producers should be such as to 

ord a reasonable guarantee that the fertilizer brought into mar- 
ket may be relied upon for present and continwed excellence. 

It is true that many farmers are deterred from the use of fertil- 
izers, other than Peruvian Guano, by a want of confidence in their 
continued reliability, though convinced of their present value. 
They adhere to Peruvian Guano, though its price be too high to 
justify its liberal use, and though experience teaches them its de- 
fects, which are manifest in its tendency to produce excessive 
growth without corresponding yield ; in its tendency to exhaustion ; 
in its injurious effects in time of severe drought, &c., all of which 
result from the misproportion of its elements. 

This want of confidence is not unnatural, and arises from two 
principal causes: First — Fertilizers have been placed upon the 
markets and commended to farmers, which, either from ignorance 
or the inability of the producers, or from less excusable causes, have 
proved from the first, or after awhile, of little or no value, to the 
serious loss of the consumer, both of time and money. 

Secondly — Disastrous seasons occur, in which crops fail from the 
intervention of natural causes, in which event the consumer is pre- 
disposed to ascribe the failure in part at least to the particular. fer- 
tilizer used, however excellent it may have been, even though his 
neighbor realize as great a failure from Peruvian Guano. The 
thought is suggested, that, if Peruvian Guano had been used, the 
failure would not at least have been so great ; hence a fertilizer pos- 
sessing the highest value, may be, and often is, hastily condemned, 
and its use retarded, to the detriment of the agricultural public. 

There is no power in Peruvian Guano or any other fertilizer to 
perform its functions if contravened by natural causes, else rich 
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bottom lands would never fail to yield a crop, when it is a known 
fact they do fail as frequently as fertilized lands. 

A beneficent Providence has aggregated the crude elements <i- 
tality in exhaustless quantities all over the world — upon islands of 
the sea, and in the sea itself and elsewhere. Nature, however, d 
not yield her treasures without an equivalent. Coal is found em- 
bedded in mountains; the precious metals are held bound in the 

uartz rock, and are adapted to the uses for which Nature designed 
them, only at the cost of ler, enterprise and capital. So also these 
deposits in their natural state are not in condition for practical 
utility ; but modern science has developed methods by which they 
are capable of the highest utility to the most important of all inter- 
ests. Hence, while nature furnishes the crude material, and sci- 
ence the method, stil? capital, skill, enterprise and labor are required 
to adapt them to the purposes Sulaeel by Nature. 

The fertilizer introduced by us in 1865, under the trade mark of 
Soluble Pacific Guano, is the product of the 


PACIFIC GUANO COMPANY. 


It has been extensively used for the culture of all crops, from 
New Jersey to Alabama, with results entirely satisfactory; the in- 
stances of failure, in consequence of unpropitious seasons, being no 
greater than when Peruvian was used. If the disinterested testi- 
mony of farmers is an evidence of truth, and we are sure it is, then 
it is true that results from this Guano, when applied in like quanti- 
ties per acre, have been fully equal to those from Peruvian Guano, 
and in not a few instances, superior on the first crop, while on grass 
and clover crops following, it has manifested an effect unknown to 
Peruvian. 

It must be noted that the cost of this Guano is so much less per 
{on than Peruvian, that 300 lbs. may be applied per aere at little 
* = greater outlay than 200 lbs. of Peruvian Guano can be ap- 
plied for. 

In view of the importance of this trade, and the just demand on 
the part of consumers for assurances, first as to the ability of the 
Pacific Guano Company to bring into market a concentrated fertil- 
izer of the highest excellence, at the lowest cost to the farmer; and 
secondly, as to the claims of the Company to the fullest public con- 
fidence, we propose first to show what their facilities are; and second- 
ly to show upon what grounds they lay claim to full public confi- 
dence in their products. 

First — The Pacific Guano Company is the result of a private 
association of a few of the largest shipping merchants in the United 
States, engaged in the California trade, the primary object being to 
furnish return freights for their ships from the Pacific. This private 
association was subsequently organized into a stock Company, with an 
actual cash capital, invested and at command, of $1,000,000, and 
is unquestionably the strongest company in the country engaged in 
this important trade. Its stockholders are limited to but few in 
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number, not exceeding fifteen, embracing some of the most respect- 
able and wealthiest merchants, all of whom are actively engaged in 
business enterprises of trade and commerce. 

The large capital of the Company, is the accumulation of surplus 
means, by reason of which it is enabled to accomplish results unat- 
tainable by private enterprise. Hertee, the Company is the sole 
owner of the extensive deposits from whence it draws supplies of 
natural phosphate of lime, and the other elements which enter into 
the composition of its fertilizer ; therefore, with these facilities, it 
procures supplies at lowest cash cost of production, and does not 
pay profits and commissions to importers or intermediate parties. 

The Company has called to its aid the best scientific ability that 
ample means and liberal policy will command, and has acquired 
invaluable experience by years of patient enterprise. Hence, the 
Pacific Guano Company has the ability to bring into market the 
very best fertilizer, at the lowest cost to consumers, that ample capi- 
tal and enterprise, aided by the best scientific ability, can produce. 

Secondly — We base the claims of this Company to the fullest 
public confidence, upon reasons founded in the nature of —— 
Respectability and private character afford good claims to publi 
confidence ; on these grounds none can have higher claims, but we 

ismiss these considerations, because, in a case like this, these qual- 


ities cannot be known and appreciated, however excellent they are. 

Personal interest is esteemed to be the strongest and most uni- 
versal motive to human action and policy, especially in matters 
pertaining to trade and commerce. Hence, if this Company be 
Judged on this principle alone, its claims to public confidence are of 


the highest character, unless it be assumed its policy is dictated by 
the grossest ignorance of its best interests. It must be seen at 
once that a Company like this, with such large vested interests, 
must look to € in its trade through a long future, to ren- 
der its contial secure and realize compensation for its investments. 
If it ceases permanently to earn dividends, its capital becomes a 
total loss, while it can afford in its beginning to omit dividends, so 
that it builds up a safe and permanent trade for the future. 

The Pacific Guano Company must, of necessity, continue to bring 
into market the best fertilizer that its unequaled facilities can pro- 
duce, and, guided by an enlightened policy, it is recognized by them 
as their highest interest to put it into market at a minimum profit 
on its cost, by which policy its use is extended. The Company 
looks to small profits, large sales, and permanence of trade to insure 
reasonable returns on surplus capital invested in a legitimate busi- 
ness of great public utility. 

It is a well recognized principle, that capital, aggregated from 
surplus means, can be employed at a less rate of compensation than 
can be afforded by private capital; hence, it is true that in all en- 
terprises in which cl means facilitate economy in production, 
private resources cannot compete with aggregate surplus capital. 
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For the foregoing reasons it must be conceded : First — That the 
Pacific Guano y possesses the ability to furnish the country 
with a fertilizer wnder vts trade mark of SoLuBtE Paciric Guano, 
of the highest real excellence, at the lowest possible cost to the consumer. 

Secondly — That the only true policy of the Company, dictated 
by ordinary val care for its interests, is to use all its resour- 
ces to furnish the best possible products that its unequaled facilities. 
can bring to the markets. 

Thirdly — That its character, capital and material interests are 
such as in the nature of things furnish the surest antee of the 
continued excellence of their fertilizer, and entitles the Company 
to the highest claims to public confidence. 

Fo y — That a Company like this, involving the permanent 
investment of large capital ; founded upon a solid basis; the opera- 
tions of which are managed by men of the highest mercantile stand- 
ing; the products of which are adapted to the promotion of the most 
important of all branches of industry ; we think we may say, it will be 
conceded, that a Company such as this, sustains no unimportant re- 
lation to the agricultural interests of the eg 4 

Notse.—It is necessary for us to note the fact, that in conse- 
quence of the reputation acquired by the Soluble Pacific Guano, as 
brought into market by this Company, the same name has been giv- 
en to fertilizers of totally different character and quality, for which 
the Pacific Guano Company is in no way responsible, and it is not 
improbable some have been deceived. Hence, it is necessary for us 
to caution consumers to see to it that they procure the genuine pro- 
duct of this Company, the evidence of which is the names of the 

igned, branded on each bag, as agents for the Company, oth- 
erwise the article is not genuine. 





JOHN 8. REESE & CO. 
General Agents for the Pacific Guano Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Notice.—The Pacific Guano Company has consummated an engage- 
ment with Dr. St. Julien Ravenel, of Charleston, 8. C., whose re- 
lation is that of scientific adviser and chemist to the Company. Dr. 
Ravenel is pooroneniy acquainted with the composition and charac- 
ter of the Guano, and is prepared to give full information to plant- 
ers and others, in relation to its value and qualities. Communica- 
tions addressed to him at Charleston, S. C., will have prompt atten- hy 
tion, This arrangement affords a sure guarantee to the public, of VAP) 
the continued excellence of the products of the Pacific Guano Comey, Lol y 
pany, brought into market under their trade mark of Soluble Pa- ¢ ~ | 


Dr. Ravenel is well known throughout tha South, and his profes- 0 
sional services, in this connection, are of the highest importance, , , 


both ublic.and the Company. 
Ssolaile Poonfi @uano is sold by authorized agents in all the pw 
markets of the South. See names of Agents, page 11 of advertise- ‘ 
ments, in front of book. s 8 
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